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Published by ErrFincHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


HOW MONEY MAKES MONEY. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. DUNCANS. 


HE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND, ad- DUNC: AN on NEW COMPANIES, in ‘HOW 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London, Nov. 9, 7898, says: MONEY MAKES MONEY,” by Err. Wison, Roya 
‘In that period of seven years (1891 to 1897) there has Exchange, London, in February, 1897, said : 














been lost to the community, and gone into the pockets ‘The average man who cannot read between thi 
of the unworthy, no less a sum than £28,159,482, lines of prospectus rhetoric, is bound to get into troub’y 
made up of losses of creditors dealing with companies, if he habreually subscribes for shares in new companies 
47,696,848; and of loss to the wretched contributors, An ordinary investor applying for shares in ten new com 
or shareholders, 420,462,684." panies must be prepared to lose four-fifths of his capital,” 
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Carbon Filters are excellent if the carbon is 
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recommended by Physicians and Surgeons, 
and used in their own families. Powper, 
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HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


Incidental s the advent of Summer, there is no remedy 
known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates 
Noxious Elements, Cools and Sweetens th- System, Acts 
on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Ass.sts Digestion, and 
Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 
Administered with a little Lampioucn’s Lime Frvit 
Syrup, it forms the most delicious thirst-quencher. 
Children take it, and ask for more. 
In Glass a Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, eit and 21/- each. 
all Chemists everywhere 








Full Directions for use accompany each Bottle. 























THE BOAR HUNT. 











ORA ET LABORA. 


N the great desert, as he prayed 
Long hours beneath a palm-tree’s shade, 
Weary of mind and body grew 
Saint Anthony. 


His lips still muttered words, but drew 

Vain breath, being so faintly fraught 

With tender grace and peace, or aught 
Of piety. 
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Then mournéd he, because for 
him 

Hope seemed to fade, and faith 
wax dim, 

And, as he knelt,- he beat his 

breast, 
And sore he wept. 


But, lifting up his eyes distrest, 
He spied an angel, robed in white, 
And radiant as the noonday light, 
Who to him stept, 
























ORA ET LABORA. 











And bent, a rusty spade to raise, a 
So delved, yet paused to sing in praise, “ig Saad 
And delved again, next sang anew— 


Thus through the day. 


Then quoth: “See that thou likewise do, 
And, as I am, be joyful now. 
In God’s field, sometimes labour thou, 





And sometimes pray.” 





BLANCHE LINDSAY. 














Private Staircase. 


THE QUEEN’S PRIVATE APARTMENTS AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


through the railings of which they may have been privileged to gaze at 

the uniforms, or listen to the music of one of the Guards’ bands, or, rarer 
event still, have been permitted to watch Her Majesty’s carriage arrive or depart 
from a somewhat gloomy recess in its south-eastern corner. By-the-bye, even this 
gravelled quadrangle has its own niche in history. Concerning its quaint-looking 
bronze statue of Charles II., lately moved from the centre to its present position in 
the quadrangle in order to give more space for military or musical displays, we 
find Evelyn recording in his Diary, July 24th, 1680:— 


A LMOST every one knows the jealously guarded quadrangle at Windsor, 


“Went with my wife and daughter to Windsor, to see that stately Court, now 
neere finish’d. There was erected in the Court the King on horseback, lately cast in 
copper, and set on a rich pedestal of white marble, the worke of Mr. Gibbons 
[Grinling Gibbons], at the expense of Toby Rustate, a page of the back staires [page of 
the Back stairs to Charles II. ; Oddsfish! no sinecure,] who by his wonderful frugality 
had arriv’d to a greate estate in mony, and did many works of charity, as well as 
this of gratitude to his Master, which cost him £1000, He is a very simple, ignorant, 
but honest and loyal creature.” 

Beneath the centre of the Quadrangle, in the place originally occupied by this 
statue, are the remains of some ancient water-works, presumably those also alluded 
to by Evelyn :— 

“Nor lesse observable and famous is the throwing so huge a quantity of excellent 
water to the enormous height of the Castle, for the use of the whole house, by an 
extraordinary invention of Sir Samuel Morland.” 
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To return to the .Queen’s entrance in the south-eastern corner of the quadrangle. 
Ascending two steps and passing through the oak and glass doors, we enter a 
small, octagon-shape outer hall, painted in the prevailing colour of the Castle halls 
and corridors, 7.e. cream relieved by gilded mouldings. ‘There are three more steps 
to the inner hall, in the centre of which is the Queen’s private lift, which is made 
of oak and upholstered in crimson and gold. In connection with this lift, it should 
be remembered that, owing to advancing age and the attacks of acute rheumatism 
from which she has been a lifelong sufferer, Her Majesty uses the well-known 
wheel-chair when traversing the long distances which separate her apartments from 
the State Rooms of the Castle, but in her own private rooms a small ebony stick 
or the arm of an attendant is alone in requisition. In many places on the 
Windsor estate, such as her private apartment at the Kennels, the steps leading to 
the rooms have been replaced by a carpeted slope for her greater convenience. 

From the inner hall, where the private lift is situated, a handsome staircase with 
Gothic balustrades and “ Royal red” velvet handrail leads to the Queen’s Private 
Apartments. On either side of the double doors are pictures of the “ Betrothal 
of Prince Henry of Prussia,” and “The Jubilee Service at Westminster Abbey ” ; 
also portraits of the Earl of Beaconsfield and the Marquis of Salisbury. The first 
of the suite, the Queen’s Private Sitting-room, faces south-east, is square in shape, 
and has a great oriel window, in which Her Majesty may often be seen sitting 
when the bands are playing 
on Sunday afternoons for the 
edification of her subjects. 
The room is of great height, 
and commands magnificent 
views of the Home and Great 
Parks. Nearly opposite the 
window is a fine white 
marble mantelpiece, enriched 
with ormolu figures and 
wreaths of Louis Seize design. 
On the uprights of the mantel- 
piece are finely modelled 
Greek vases surmounted by 
eagles. In front of the grate 
is a low brass fender, and 
the grate itself is invariably 
filled with beech logs, which 
are brought from . Great 
Marlow and used throughout 
the Castle for both private 
and State room fires, Her 
Majesty having an invincible 
objection to the use of either 
coal or gas in any of her 
apartments. Of late years 
electricity has been sparingly 
introduced into Windsor 
Castle, but the majority of 
the artificial light required 
is still procured from wax Queen’s Entrance to the Castle. 
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candles. Although exceedingly conservative in matters of detail, the Queen has 
gradually allowed her private sitting-room to conform to the modern taste in 
furnishing: that is to say, all old-fashioned formality is dispensed with. and the 
room presents a scene of picturesque but comfortable confusion. In front of the 
fireplace stands a threefold screen, partly sheltering a luxurious couch, which has 
for neighbour a large round marquetry table almost covered with books, photographs, 
tiny statuettes and other odjets d’art, of which one of the most notable is a small 
equestrian statuette of Her Majesty modelled shortly after her marriage. Much 
as the Queen appreciates photography—and no one possesses a larger collection of 
photographs—still we find on every side evidences of a desire on her part to 
acquire less perishable mementoes of favourites. ‘Throughout the Private Apartments 
are busts, groups and statuettes in all possible materials, such as marble, bronze, 
silver or china, representations of her relations, friends, old servants or favourite 
animals. Beside the couch before alluded to stands a table with Indian embroidered 
cover, which is generally used for the subjects of discussion for the day, such as new 
photographs, books, etc. One must notice the beautiful grand piano, also littered 
over with dri¢-a-brac, and note that instead of the comfortless screw music-stool 
the musician’s seat is a comfortable-looking chair. In a corner near the piano 
is a music-stand containing bound volumes of Her Majesty’s favourite music. 
Besides the Queen’s own couch sundry others surround the Private Sitting-room, 
and in front of each one stands its appropriate table with books or other material 
for profitable employment. 

On either side of the chimneypiece are fine specimens of antique cabinets, 
completely filled with more portraits and memorials of old friends. At an angle 
from the window, in a bright light, stands the Queen’s writing-table, almost covered 
with photographs and miniatures of the Prince Consort and Her Majesty’s family. 
Certain of these mementoes, it may be mentioned, always travel with the Court, 
and have their invariable places in any room occupied by the Queen. The inkstand 
is of silver, a rather peculiar pattern, representing a boat being dragged over 
rough ground by two winged cupids and two little fisher-boys. The pen-trays are 
of gold, filled with quill pens, which the Queen always uses. The pen-wiper is a 
gold cock’s head with a red cloth comb. Her Majesty’s writing-chair, with 
cushioned back and footstool below, stands in front of the writing-table. At the 
right stands a Japanese shelved table bearing stationery case, letter baskets, etc. ; 
another table near by holds the latest published reference books, bound in Royal 
Red morocco and gold. Yet another table contains the small gold handbell which 
calls Her Majesty’s attendants, and one more very neat little one made in the 
Castle is used for an occasional game of cards. 

The draperies and curtains of the windows are of crimson and gold silk 
damask, while short casement blinds of white muslin cover the lower window 
panes. Into the window blinds is woven the motto and emblems of the Order of the 
Garter. The furniture is upholstered to match the curtains. The doors, walls and 
ceiling are mainly cream and gold, the doors being decorated with floral panels. 
The walls of this room are almost covered with pictures and sketches, including a 
large number of the Prince Consort, by Landseer, Winterhalter, and others. There 
is One most interesting picture of the Queen and Prince Consort dressed for the 
great Charles II. fancy-dress ball, given at Buckingham Palace in 1851. Also to 
be noticed are the many pretty representations of the Royal children in their 
infancy and youth. Adjoining the Queen’s private sitting-room are her bedroom, 
dressing-room and wardrobe-room. Passing the doors of these, we come to the 
private audience room, a photograph and description of which I gave in a recent 
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article. This room is generally used for the reception of those persons to whom 
a “command” may have been sent from Her Majesty to appear at Windsor. 
The visitor is received by a Maid of Honour, and the Queen usually enters the 
room accompanied by Princess Beatrice, a lady-in-waiting, and possibly her private 
secretary. After the audience the visitor is invited to luncheon with the 
Household. 

Her Majesty’s “dine and sleep” guests and Household assemble in the Grand 
Corridor about half-past eight o’clock, to await her arrival and the signal for nine 
o’clock dinner. This corridor, which takes up two sides of the quadrangle, is 440 
feet in length and 15 feet in width. The ceiling is decorated in cream and gold, 
the draperies are of the richest crimson silk damask, and the floor is of parquetry 
work partially covered with crimson carpet of the special pattern only made for 
Her Majesty. The walls, of a soft grey colour, contain many recesses fitted with 
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Grand Corridor. 


oak and gold boxes, which during the Queen’s stay at Windsor are filled with 
the most beautiful plants and flowers from her own conservatories at Frogmore. 
All the lighting at night is done by tall gilt standard candelabra. Handsome as 
the Corridor is in itself, its chief claim to notice arises from the beauty of its 
contents. Here stand many of the finest of that wonderful collection of cabinets 
for which Windsor is renowned. A large number of these are filled with specimens 
of antique china which have no rivals. Here is to be seen the grandest of Sévres, 
including a set of three small vases in Rose du Barri, the value of which one can 
only guess from the fact that an inferior set was sold by auction some years 
since for £10,000. Chelsea, Battersea, Dresden, all are represented by their most 
exquisite pieces; in fact, the study of the Windsor collection would be in itself a 
sufficient education for a connoisseur. Here among pictures is a series by leading 
British artists illustrating the principal events of Her Majesty’s reign. Of a grander 
type of art there are some splendid specimens of Gainsborough, Reynolds, Hogarth 
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and Cosway. Here, too, are many Canalettos and Zuccarellis, also a splendid 
specimen of the great Dutchman’ Cornelius Janssen’s “The Ball given to Charles IT. 
at the Hague, on his Departure for England.” 

Of sculpture in the Corridor perhaps the most interesting piece is a charming 
little recumbent figure by 
W. Scoular of H.R.H. 
Princess,Elizabeth of Clarence, 
daughter of William IV., and 
therefore heir-apparent to the 
throne of England; she was 
born in 1820 and died the 
following year. ‘This statuette 
was bequeathed to Her 
Majesty by the Queen 
Dowager in 1849. Next in 
interest is a charming little 
’ white marble bust of the 
Recumbent Statue of Princess Elizabeth of Clarence. Queen, then Princess Victoria, 





at the age of ten years. 
Near by is a fine marble bust of Her Majesty, executed by Chantrey in 1838, and 
another of the Prince Consort, by Marochetti, dated 1849. The Corridor also 
contains many superb antique bronzes of the highest interest, and some tall Boule 
clocks which are perfect marvels of design and workmanship. 

There is one article in the Corridor that never loses its interest for Her 
Majesty—indeed she herself rarely fails to point it out to an unfrequent visitor : 
this is the Bible of the late General Gordon. It is of the plainest, being bound 
in a much-worn limp leather cover, and lies on a satin cushion, open at the Gospel 
according to St. John. The Bible is enclosed in a splendid casket of seventeenth- 
century Italian work, with frame of silver gilt and enamel, and sides of engraved 
rock crystal. This is surmounted by a figure of St. George and the Dragon. The 
casket stands on an ebony pedestal containing a clock with ormolu mounts, and 
bears a small plate with engraved inscription recording the fact that the Bible was 
presented to Her Majesty by his sister after the death of General Gordon. 

It is also in the Grand Corridor that the Queen speaks her. last words for the 
evening to her guests before retiring to her private apartments. The visitors on 
the conclusion of dinner having retired to the Corridor, Her Majesty addresses to 
each a few kindly words, and in the case of personal friends makes inquiries 
concerning relatives or family matters, for which she has a most retentive 
memory. 

One may mention with regard to repairs and renovation of the Castle rooms 
that all innovations are strictly forbidden. For instance, should new curtains or 
carpets be required for a room, there is a fixed set of patterns, and each article 
must be a duplicate of that which it replaces. On no account may the entire 
renovation of a room be undertaken all at once. It must be done piece by piece 
in Her Majesty’s absence, so that it never loses its look of homeliness. ‘There is 
a well-worn but perfectly true anecdote current at Windsor with regard to the 
Queen’s objection to smartness. On one occasion during the absence of Her 
Majesty some railings in view of her private apartments required repainting, and it 
occurred to the responsible official that a somewhat brighter tone and gilded tops 
might improve their appearance. The work was duly done; the Queen returned ; 
an hour or so afterwards an order was issued to return the railings to their original 
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colour before the Queen came down in the morning. Dozens of painters had to 
start work at five o’clock a.m. to obliterate the objectionable decorations. 

Now to follow the route pursued by the guests after the withdrawal of their 
Royal hostess, we adjourn to the Crimson Drawing-room, to more particularly note 
the beautiful and elaborate woodwork of the doors, a masterpiece of Chippendale’s ; 
the six great ormolu candelabra, ten feet in height, of Empire workmanship ; and the 
portraits of Her Majesty’s parents. Also to be admired is the magnificent vase 
of malachite and ormolu, which was a present from the Emperor Alexander II. 
of Russia. The floor of this room has always been kept in special condition for 
dancing, an amusement of which in her youth Her Majesty was particularly fond. 
During the life of the Prince Consort small informal dances were constantly given 
at Windsor as well as the great entertainments at Buckingham Palace. Thus we 
find in the diary of a Maid of Honour (the Hon. Georgiana Liddell) in 1842 :— 


“There was a little dance last night—there were only just enough ladies to make up 
a quadrille. The Queen danced the first with the King of Prussia. Although he is 
rather stout, he danced very well and gracefully. We finished with a country dance, 
with every sort of strange figure. I think the Queen must have been studying some old 
books, and concentrated the figures of several centuries into this one country dance.” 


The Queen, according to the records we possess, ‘although dancing quadrilles 
(the then fashionable dance) and 
country dances with many distinguished 
persons, seems as a rule only to 
have waltzed with the Prince Consort. 
“The Queen is well, and danced the 
country dance with Lord Leveson 
with much vigour, and Her Majesty 
waltzed with the Prince,” is only one 
of many extracts one might make 
from Lady Bloomfield’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences.” The Queen, through long 
residence in the Highlands, has be- 
come a fine judge of the intricate 
figures of the national Scottish dances, 
and when at Balmoral “commands ” 
frequent entertainments of the kind 
to be performed at the Castle, where 
also within the last few years a hand- 
some ball-room has been built for the 
delectation of the younger members 
of her family, although she herself has 
not indulged in the amusement of 
dancing since the death of the Prince 
Consort. 

The White Drawing-room is at 
present greatly in favour with Her Her Majesty at the age of ten. 

Majesty. In this she holds her 

Councils and invests knights with the insignia of their orders. Here also take 
place many of the smaller entertainments organised for the Queen’s pleasure. It 
was in this room that Eleanora Duse played La Locandiera before Her Majesty, 
and here have been spent for many years the informal evenings with her 
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Red Drawing-room. 


family, private friends, or members of the Household, which are devoted to 
music or small games of cards. So small these latter that we find a Maid of 
Honour recording that one evening she won as much as eightpence. In_ playing 
with or in presence of Her Majesty new silver only may be used, so that new 
threepenny and sixpenny pieces are greatly in request. ‘The game mainly played 
by the Queen with cards is “ Patience” in its many varieties. This has been a 
favourite amusement of hers from her youngest days, and still serves to while away 
many of the long hours of her railway journeys. Rather smaller cards than usual 
are specially made for Her Majesty. The reason of this is obvious when one 
looks at the hand, which, always one of the smallest, is still one of the most beautiful 
in Britain. 

In her younger days both the Queen and Prince Consort were fond of cards, 
and we constantly find references in descriptions of evenings at Windsor and 
Balmoral to “ Nainjaune,” “ Pope Joan,” ‘ Vingt-et-un,” and other round games, as 
well as whist, which was the favourite game of the Prince Consort. Of other 
amusements in bygone days, some were of the lightest; for instance, a Maid of 
Honour says :— 


“TI took to spinning rings, which you know I am an adept at doing, and the Queen 
was delighted. The Queen supplied me with her different rings, and gave the history 
of each. One, a small enamel with a tiny diamond in the centre, the Prince gave her 
the first time he came to England, when he was sixteen. Another beautiful emerald 
serpent he gave her after they were engaged. ‘The next,’ the Queen said, ‘was my 
wedding ring,’ which she has never taken off.” 


The Queen is also a very good chess player, and possesses many sets of 
chessmen, the most beautiful of which have been presents from her Indian subjects. 
Concerning the appearance of the White Drawing-room, one may say that its 
walls, ceiling and decorations are almost entirely white and gold, its gilt-framed 
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furniture is upholstered in crimson and gold silk damask. Two handsome doors 
of ebony with ormolu decoration lead to the Queen’s Private Apartments and 
those formerly occupied by the Prince Consort. In this room stands the 
magnificent Louis Seize cabinet, with Sevres porcelain panels, of which I gave a 
description in a former article. Here, too, is a second cabinet of the same period 
to be noticed, also portraits by Hoppner of George III.’s daughters, the Princesses 
Mary and Sophia, and one of Queen Charlotte by Cotes. In this room, likewise, 
are two Winterhalters: “The Queen,” painted in 1842; and a very youthful 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, wearing a white satin frock, a big sash and a 
profusion of curls. Whether one does or does not appreciate Winterhalter’s art, 
it must be remembered that in the opinion of the Royal Family he is the 
only painter who ever properly rendered the expression of the Queen’s mouth. 
The Green Drawing-room, which adjoins the last room mentioned, has its 
walls and furniture entirely covered in bright apple-green silk damask, with the 
usual figured pattern always made for Windsor. In this room are the four Louis 
Quinze bronze and ormolu candelabra representing the Seasons, of which it is truly said 
that no finer specimens of the kind of work have ever been made. In common 
with many Louis XV. bronzes, they bear no signature. Also to be noticed are 
many other grand bronzes, a library table of red Boule work, an inkstand of 
black Boule, and above all the famous collection of Sévres china in “Bleu du 
Roi,” which was made for Louis XVI., and purchased by George IV., it is said, for 
£40,000, although the value has vastly increased since the time of its purchase. 
As it is mainly in the White or Green Drawing-rooms that Her Majesty arranges 
her musical entertainments, a few words on her attachment to the beautiful art 
will not be out of place. Always an enthusiast and a fine executant, she usually 
has a happy knack of putting others at their ease when playing or singing before 
her. Sometimes this is a difficult matter, as we read that on a certain occasion 
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White Drawing-room. 
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when Lady Normanby was one of the Ladies-in-waiting the Queen expressed a 
wish to hear her younger sister sing. This lady thus describes the incident: “So 
in fear and trembling I sang one of Grisi’s famous airs, but omitted a shake at the 
end. The Queen’s quick ear immediately detected the omission, and smiling, Her 
Majesty said, ‘Does not your sister shake, Lady Normanby?’ My sister immediately 
answered, ‘Oh yes, ma’am, she is shaking all over.’ The Queen, much amused, 
laughed heartily at the joke.” Shortly afterwards, this same young lady, the Hon. 
G. Liddell, became a favourite Maid of Honour, and in many an evening’s practice 
with the Queen and Prince Albert learnt the lesson of when and how to shake 
with propriety. Mendelssohn the great composer was admitted to special friendship 
with the Royal Family, and has recorded his high opinion of the Queen’s musical 
talents. Sir Michael Costa was also a trusted teacher ; while Jenny Lind, Lablache 





Green Drawing-room, 


and other great singers were constantly in receipt of marks of favour. The 
Queen’s present friendship with Madame Albani, and her great love for Italian 
opera, are matters of common note, in consequence of the many “ command” 
performances at Windsor in recent years. Other musical friends one may mention 
are Signor Tosti, Miss Ferrari, and Sir Arthur Sullivan. In the programmes of the 
“commanded” performances by the Guards’ bands at Windsor are nearly always 
to be found selections by Sullivan. ‘These programmes, by the way, are arranged by 
the various bandmasters and then sent to the Castle for the Queen’s approval. 
Her Majesty frequently strikes out or adds pieces to them, but never forgets to 
leave in anything written or arranged by the bandmaster or members of his 
family. Great interest is taken by the Royal Family in the Guards’ bands, the 
perennial Lieutenant, Dan Godfrey, having received, in addition to many other 
marks of favour, a special gift of the sparsely bestowed Jubilee Medal in 1887. All 
the Maids of Honour have, among other accomplishments, to be fine musicians, as 
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Tea House, Frogmore. 


their services as soloists or accompanists are continually in requisition to try the 
immense mass of new music which is constantly being sent to the Castle. Of 
Princess Beatrice’s great talents as a musician one has here no space to speak. 

We have all heard of the Queen’s fondness for the bagpipes, which taste she 
acquired in her first visit to Scotland in 1842; but it is not generally known that 
the services of two pipers are usually called into requisition during the breakfast 
hour. Among the plate at Windsor is a statuette in silver gilt, by Sir Edgar Boehm, 
of Ross, for many years Her Majesty’s favourite piper. Apropos of the Queen’s 
breakfast, one ought for a short time to leave the Castle and follow Her Majesty 
to Frogmore, where the meal is more often taken. 

Close by the Aviary and the Dairy in the grounds of Frogmore is the Queen’s 
Tea House, a simple little bungalow surrounded by a verandah and surmounted 
by a red tiled roof. It is connected by an open passage with a smaller building 
which contains the kitchen. The furniture of the Tea House is all of plain oak, 
and the walls are covered by an old-fashioned French chintz paper representing 
flowers climbing on trellis work. In fine weather the breakfast table is set out 
beneath the great oak trees which overshadow the Tea House, and here Her 
Majesty takes her breakfast attended by Indian attendants, and accompanied by 
her grandchildren and the three favourite dogs, who are, according to the kennel 
books, “in the House.” During the meal music is furnished by the two pipers, 
who march to and fro beneath the trees. 

The breakfast equipage is of silver, and contains some favourite pieces, notably 
the salt-cellar presented by Lady Alice Stanley, and the “chicken egg-cup” one 
saw in Burton Barber’s picture of ‘“ Marco,” the Queen’s pet dog, hung in the 
Royal Academy in 1893. ‘The Queen’s breakfast is, in common with all her living, 
of the very simplest. At her desire everything good that is in season is served at 
her table, but for herself eggs, dry toast, or fancy bread are all that she ever takes. 
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Of the numerous points of interest around Frogmore which are almost daily 
visited by Her Majesty, such as the “ Flemish” and “ Shaw” farms, “The Kennels,” 
etc., etc., I have no space in this article to speak; but may mention that among 
all the varieties of pet animals owned by her, of which I have elsewhere written, 
there is not to be found a cat of any description, and it is against the regulations 
of the Royal Palaces to keep such an animal where it may be seen by the Queen. 

Now to return to the Castle. One of the most used private apartments in recent 
years is the Oak Room, at the south-east end of the Quadrangle. It is a handsome 
room, some forty feet by twenty-eight. The walls are covered with dark oak Gothic 
panelling, relieved here and there by gold lines. The hangings, curtains, etc., are 
of crimson silk, the carpet is of crimson velvet pile, and the furniture of oak 
upholstered in crimson silk. On one wall are two large Gobelins tapestries illustrating 
the story of Meleager and Atalanta. ‘These were a present from Louis Philippe to 
William IV. On the other walls hang portraits of the Queen by Von Angeli, the 
Princess of Wales, and the Duchesses of Edinburgh, Connaught, and Albany. ‘This 
room forms part of the approach to the Queen’s private entrance to the Castle, and 
since the death of the Prince Consort has been constantly used both as a luncheon 
and dining-room by Her Majesty. From this room a service staircase leads 
directly to the kitchen. 

I am sure very many of my readers will be glad to hear that, notwithstanding 
the enormous amount of business with which she has to deal, the Queen is to 
a large extent her own housekeeper. ‘The first thing every morning a paper of 
suggestions from the clerk of the kitchen is placed befote her, from which in her 
own hand she orders the menus of the day, both for herself and such of her 
grandchildren as may be with her. These menus are at once sent to the kitchens, 
gardens, and other departments concerned, to obtain the viands required ; and their 
contents duly entered, together with the quantities of materials used, in the books 
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which are kept in the Royal Kitchen. The Queen’s chef receives a-salary of £500 
per annum, and has as satellites four master cooks, two yeomen of the kitchen, 
two assistant cooks, two roasting cooks, six apprentices, and six kitchen-maids, 
besides pantrymen and other lesser lights. In addition to the Great Kitchen 
at Windsor there are the green-room, for vegetables, and the confectionery and 
pastry kitchen. This last is a most important department, controlled by a 
confectioner with six assistants and fitted in the most complete manner. All Her 
Majesty’s favourite cakes, biscuits, pastry, etc., are made here and sent by special 
messengers several times a week to whichever of her residences the Court may be 
staying at. All stores at Windsor are under proper supervision, no materials being 
served out without a proper requisition signed by the head of the department 
concerned. Not a bag of dog- 
biscuits can even be ordered for 
the kennels unless on the proper 
printed form. The chief store- 
room at Windsor (for household 
stores) is filled from floor to 
ceiling with hundreds of little 
cupboards, each containing 
necessaries for household use. 
On the table in the centre of 
the room are weights, scales, 
and books, for _ registering 
quantities and destinations of all 
materials used. Fish and meat 
are supplied by local tradesmen. 
Poultry and eggs come from the 
Aviary at Frogmore, vegetables 
and fruit from the Royal Gardens 
at the same place, and butter, 
cream, milk, etc., from the Dairy. 
Each of these last-named depart- 
ments keeps its own set of books 
and has no connection with the 
Windsor _ stores. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s stores for furniture, 
decoration, etc., are again under 
different management. In fact, Henry Vill., after Holbein. 

the whole vast establishment is 

practically as methodically conducted as any great London business. This method, 
which was evolved by Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort out of the chaos 
which descended from the days of George IV., entirely does away with waste, 
extravagance, and the abominable perquisite system, and moreover enables Her 
Majesty to exercise that wise control over her finances which enables her to keep 
the grandest establishment on relatively the smallest Royal income in Europe. 

Of the other Private Apartments at Windsor I have no space in this article to 
speak. There are the “Tapestry Room,” with its magnificent Gobelins tapestries ; 
the “Large Dining-room,” used on semi-state occasions, in which is the great 
Flaxman silver-gilt punch bowl, weighing eight thousand ounces; the “ North 
Corridor,” containing some of the greatest treasures of the Castle, including the 
gold and jewelled throne of the King of Candy, and all the Napoleonic relics ; 
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the “ Octagon Dining-room,” used 
by the Royal Household; and 
the “Chapel  Retiring-room,” 
with its wonderful Holbeins 
and Janets, and its beautiful 
little clock, which Henry VIII. 
gave to Anne Boleyn. ‘There is 
also a billiard-room, used by the 
guests and equerries. It is of 
the plainest, and contains but one 
table ; but be it understood that 
neither there nor anywhere else 
in the Castle may any one smoke, 
This rule is as sternly carried 
out as the one prohibiting the 
keeping of cats. 

The Queen strongly objects to 
new faces among her servants ; 
she pensions off such of them as 
are past regular work, finding 
them posts on her various estates 
as lodge-keepers, or giving them 
other light duties. All the sick 
are attended without cost by her 
own doctors, and all widows are 
pensioned by her. Giving  in- 
formation about Her Maijesty’s 
affairs is sternly discouraged, and 

North Corridor. the code of rules which is fastened 
up in the various below-stairs 
apartments may well be said to be the model servants’ guide. At Christmas no 
one is ever forgotten: to each comes their appropriate present. In effect, one may 
say with absolute truth that the greatest lady in the world is the kindest as well as 
the most just of mistresses. Everything past use in the Castle goes to the poor: for 
instance, the “cast linen,” often mentioned by newspapers as sent to hospitals by 
the Queen, consists of blankets and house linen, of which every piece is numbered 
and catalogued, and renewed when required; but again let it be understood no 
new patterns may be introduced without special orders, as the Queen never forgets 
either a pattern or a face. 

I must not close this paper without a short description of one more corner 
of the Castle. This is the Private Chapel. According to the scroll held by a carved 
wooden statue of an angel outside the Queen’s pew, “ This Chapel was altered and 
decorated under the direction of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, in the fifth year of 
the reign of Queen Victoria.” The design of the Chapel is modern Gothic. The 
walls are panelled in oak, lightly decorated with gold. It is lit by a lantern roof 
of glass by day, and when required, the artificial light is supplied by a handsome 
brass chandelier supporting twelve lamps. The Queen’s and visitors’ pews are on 
a level with the organ, some twelve feet above the floor of the Chapel. The 
Queen’s pew only contains a red carpet, and a few chairs and hassocks covered in 
red velvet, with the royal monogram in gold. The walls are covered by small 
heraldic shields ; and, like every room used by Her Majesty in the Castle, the pew 
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The Private Chapel, 


contains a small ivory thermometer, which, in common with its numerous fellows, 
must indicate a certain temperature fixed by the Queen. ‘This arrangement entirely 
prevents the draughts so often felt in large buildings. The arrangements of the 
visitors’ pew, which is connected with the Queen’s by a narrow doorway, are 
exactly similar to those of Her Majesty’s. The east window of the Chapel is filled 
with painted glass, portraying our Saviour surrounded by the Evangelists and 
St. Peter. The pulpit, which is entered directly from the vestry, has a_ beautiful 
Gothic canopy in carved oak. The organ, a very fine instrument, serves a twofold 
purpose, as it can be played in St. George’s Hall as well as in the Chapel. The 
Chapel walls bear bronze bas-relief portraits of Dean Stanley and Dean Wellesley, 
also tablets to the memory of General Grey, Sir Thomas Biddulph, and Sir 
Howard Elphinstone. 

The service in the Private Chapel is always of the simplest but most solemn 
character. The preacher of the day is invariably “commanded” after service to 
join Her Majesty’s Sunday dinner party. The Queen, although always partial to 
the clergy, has never been in the least bigoted with regard to Sunday observances. 
Sunday at Windsor is what it should be everywhere—a day of rest. Nothing is 
done in the way of work that can be avoided; but it is Her Majesty’s special 
delight to add to the Windsor residents’ enjoyment of the holiday by commanding 
performances in her own gardens by the bands of whichever regiment of Guards 
are stationed in the town. In conclusion, one may truly say of her that her 
religion is not confined to outward observances, but is essentially a part of the life 
of one of the wisest and one of the best women that this century has known. 





ERNEST M. JEssop. 
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IS legs were like pipe-stems, his body was like a board, but he 
was straight enough, not unsoldierly, nor so bad to look at when his 
back was on you; but when he showed his face you had little 

pleasure in him, It was a face of brown putty, the nose like indiarubber, 
the eyes with the dull sullen look of a mongrel got of a fox-terrier and a 
bull-dog. Like this sort of mongrel also, his eyes turned a brownish red when 
he was excited. 

You could always tell when something had gone wrong with Ibrahim the 
Orderly, by that curious dull glare in the eyes. Selamlik Pasha said to Fielding 
that it was hasheesh ; Fielding said it was a cross breed of Soudanese and Fellah. 
But little Dicky Donovan said it was something else, and he kept his eye upon 
Ibrahim. And little Dicky Donovan, with all his faults, could screw his way 
from the front of a thing to the back thereof like no other civilised man you 
ever knew. He said it was something else, and he stuck to it. But he did not 
press his opinions upon Fielding, who was an able administrator and a very clever 
fellow also, with a genial habit of believing in people who served him: and that 
is bad in an Oriental country. 

As an orderly Ibrahim was like a clock; as stiff in his gait as a pendulum, 





as regular as a minute. He had no tongue for gossip either, so far as 
Fielding knew. Also, five times a day he said his prayers—an unusual 


thing for a Gippy soldier-servant; for as the Gippy’s rank increases he soils 
his knees and his forehead in the dust with discretion: his confidences 
with Allah are chiefly private. This was another reason why Dicky Donovan 
suspected him. 

It was supposed that Ibrahim could not speak a word of English; and he 
seemed so stupid, he looked so blank, when English was spoken, that Fielding 
had no doubt the English language was a Tablet of Abydos to him. But Dicky 
was more wary, and waited. He could be very patient and simple, and his 
delicate face seemed as innocent as a girl’s when he said to Ibrahim one 
morning: “ Ibrahim, brother of scorpions, I’m going to teach you English!” and 
squatting like a Turk on the deck of the Amenhotep, the stern-wheeled tub which 
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Fielding called a steamer, he 
began to teach Ibrahim. 

“Say ‘Good morning, 
kind sir!’” he drawled. 

No tongue was ever so 
thick, no throat so guttural, 
as Ibrahim’s when he obeyed 
this command. That was 
why suspicion grew the more 
in the mind of Dicky. But 
he made the Gippy say 
“Good morning, kind sir!” 
over and over again. Now, 
it was a peculiar thing that 
Ibrahim’s pronunciation grew 
worse every time ; which goes 
to show that a combination 
of Soudanese and Fellah 
doesn’t make a really clever 
villain. Twice, three times, 
Dicky gave him other words 
and phrases to say, and 
practice made Ibrahim more 
perfect in error. ““*An old man had three sons ; one was a thief, another a regu, 

Dicky suddenly enlarged and the worst of them all was a soldier.’” 
the vocabulary thus: ‘An 
old man had three sons: one was a thief, another a rogue, and the worst of them 
all was a soldier. . . . But the soldier died first!” 

As he said these words he kept his eyes fixed on Ibrahim in a smiling, 
juvenile sort of way; and he saw the colour—the reddish-brown colour—creep 
slowly into Ibrahim’s eyes. For Ibrahim’s father had three sons: and certainly 
one was a thief, for he had been a tax-gatherer; and one was a rogue, for he 
had been the servant of a Greek money-lender; and Ibrahim was a soldier ! 

Ibrahim was made to say these words over and over again, and the red 
fire in his eyes deepened as Dicky’s face lighted up with what seemed a mere 
mocking pleasure, a sort of impish delight in teasing, like that of a madcap 
girl with a yokel. Each time Ibrahim said the words he jumbled them worse 
than before. Then Dicky asked him if he knew what an old man was, and 
Ibrahim said no. Dicky said softly in Arabic that the old man was a fool to 
have three such sons—a thief, and a rogue, and a soldier. With a tender 
patience he explained what a thief and a rogue were, and his voice was curiously 
soft when he added, in Arabic, “And the third son was like you, Ibrahim... . 
and he died first!” 

Ibrahim’s eyes gloomed under the raillery—under what he thought the cackle 
of a detested Inglesi with a face like a girl; of an infidel who had a tongue that 
handed you honey on the point of a two-edged sword. In his heart he hated 
this slim small exquisite as he had never hated Fielding. His eyes became like 
little pots of simmering blood, and he showed his teeth in a hateful way, because 
he was sure he should glut his hatred before the moon added more fulness to 
her crescent. 


Little Dicky Donovan knew, as he sleepily told Ibrahim to go, that for months 
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the Orderly had listened to the wholesome but scathing talk of Fielding and 
himself on the Egyptian Government, and had reported it to those whose tool and 
spy he was. 

That night, the stern-wheeled tub called the Amenhotep lurched like a turtle 
on its back into the sands by Beni Hassan. Of all the villages.of Upper Egypt, 
from the time of Rameses, none has been so bad as Beni Hassan. Every ruler 
of Egypt, at one time or another, has raided it and razed it to the ground. It 
was not for pleasure that Fielding sojourned there. 

This day, and for three days past, Fielding had been abed in his cabin with 
a touch of Nilotic fever. His heart was sick for Cairo, for he had been three 
months on the river; and Mrs. Henshaw was in Cairo—Mrs. Henshaw, the pretty 
widow of Henshaw of the Buffs. She lived with her brother, a stone’s-throw from 
the Esbekieh Gardens. Fielding longed for Cairo, but Beni Hassan intervened. 
The little man who worried Ibrahim urged him the way his private inclinations 
ran, but he was obdurate: duty must be done. 

Dicky Donovan had reasons other than private ones for making haste to Cairo. 
During the last three days they had stopped at five villages on the Nile, and in 
each place Dicky, who had done Fielding’s work of inspection for him, had been 
met with unusual insolence from the Arabs and Fellaheen, officials and others ; 
and the prompt chastisement he rendered with his riding-crop in return did not 
tend to ease his mind, though it soothed his feelings. ‘There had been flying up the 
river strange rumours of trouble down in Cairo, black threats of rebellion—of a 
seditious army in the palm of one man’s hand. At the cafés on the Nile, Dicky 
himself had seen strange gatherings, which dispersed as he came on them. For, 
somehow, his smile had the same effect as other men’s frowns. 

This evening he added a whistle to his smile as he made his inspection of 
the engine-room and the galley and every corner of the Amenhotep, according to 
his custom. What he whistled no man knew, not even himself. It was ready- 
made. It might have been a medley, but, as things happened, it was an overture ; 
and by the eyes—the red-litten windows of the mind of Mahommed Ibrahim, who 
squatted beside Holgate the Yorkshire engineer by the wheel playing mankalah— 
he knew it was an overture. 

As he went to his cabin he murmured to himself, “There’s the devil to pay: 
now I wonder what it is, and who pays!” 

Because he was planning things of moment, he took a darabukkeh down 
to Fielding’s cabin, and made Fielding play it, native fashion, as he thrummed 
his own banjo and sang the airy ballad “The Dragoons of Enniskillen.” But 
Dicky was thinking hard all the time. 

Now there was in Beni Hassan a Ghazeyeeh, a dancing-woman of the Ghawdzee 
tribe, of whom, in the phrase of the moralists, the less said the better. What her 
name was does not matter. She was well-to-do. She had a husband who played 
the emengeh for her dancing. She had as good a house as the Omdah, and she 
had two female slaves. : 

Dicky Donovan was of that rare type of man who has the keenest desire to 
know all things, good or evil, though he was fastidious when it came to doing them. 
He had a gift of keeping his own commandments. If he had been a six-footer 
and riding eighteen stone—if he hadn’t been, as Fielding often said, so “ damned 
finnicky,” he might easily have come a cropper. For, being absolutely without 
fear, he did what he listed and went where he listed. An insatiable curiosity was 
his strongest point, save one. If he had had a headache—though he never had— 
he would at once have made an inquiry into the various kinds of headache 
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possible to mortal man, with pungent deductions from his demonstrations. So it 
was that when he first saw a dancing-girl in the streets of Cairo he could not 
rest until he had traced the history of dancing-girls back through the ages, by 
circuitous routes through Greece and the ruby East, even to the days of the 
earliest Pharaohs, when the beautiful bad ones were invited to the feasts of the 
mighty, to charm the eyes of King Seti or Queen Hatsu. 

He was an authority on the tribe of the Ghawdzee, proving, to their satisfaction 
and his own, their descent from the household of Haroon al Rasheed. He was 
therefore welcome among them. But he had found also, as many another wise 
man has found in “furrin parts,” that your greatest safety lies in bringing tobacco 
to the men and leaving the women alone. For, in those distant lands, a man 
may sell you his nuptial bed, but he’ll pin the price of it to your back one day 
with the point of a lance or the wedge of a hatchet. 

Here before will be found the reason why Dicky Donovan—twenty-five and 
no moustache, pink-cheeked and rosy-hearted, and no white spots on his liver— 
went straight, that particular night, to the house of the chief dancing-girl of Beni 
Hassan for help in his trouble. From her he had learned to dance the dance 
of the Ghawdzee. He had learned it so that, with his insatiable curiosity, his 
archeological instinct, he should be able to compare it with the Nautch dance 
of India, the Hula-Hula of the Sandwich Islanders, the Siva of the Samoans, and 
a half-dozen others. 

A half-hour from the time he set his foot in Beni Hassan two dancing girls 
issued from the house of the Ghazeeyeh, dressed in shintiy4n and muslin tarah, 
anklets and bracelets, with gold coins about the forehead—and one was Dicky 
Donovan. He had done the rare thing: he had trusted absolutely that class 
of woman who is called a “rag” in that far country, and a “drab” in ours. But 
he was a judge of human nature, and judges of human nature know you are 
pretty safe to trust a woman who never trusts, no matter how bad she is, if 
she has no influence over you. He used to say that the better you are and the 
worse she is, the more you can trust her. Other men may talk, but Dicky 
Donovan knows. 

What Dicky’s aunt, the Dowager Lady Carmichael, would have said to have 
seen Dicky flaunting it in the clothes of a dancing-girl through the streets of the 
vile village of Beni Hassan, deponent saith not. None would have believed that 
his pink-and-white face and slim hands and appallingly white ankles could have 
been made to look so boldly handsome, so impeachable. But henna in itself 
seems to have certain qualities of viciousness in its brownish-red stain, and Dicky 
looked sufficiently abandoned. The risk was great, however, for his Arabic was not 
perfect and he had to depend upon the Ghdzeeyeh’s adroitness, on the peculiar 
advantage of being under the protection of the mistress of the house as large as 
the Omdah’s, 

From one café to another they went. Here a snake-charmer gathered a 
meagre crowd about him ; there an ’A’l’meh, or singing-girl, lilted a ribald song; 
elsewhere hasheesh-smokers stretched out gaunt, loathsome fingers towards them; 
and a Shd’er recited the romance of Aboo Zeyd. But Dicky noticed that none of 
the sheikhs, none of the great men of the village, were at these cafés; only the 
very young, the useless, the licentious, or the decrepit. But by flickering fires 
under the palm trees were groups of men talking and gesticulating; and now and 
then an Arab galloped through the street, the point of his long lance shining. 
Dicky felt a secret, like a troubled wind, stirring through the place; a movement 
not explainable by his own inner tremulousness, 
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At last they went to the largest café, beside the Mosque of Hoseyn. He saw 
the Sheikh-el-beled sitting on a mastaba, and grouped round him, smoking the 
narghila, several sheikhs and the young men of the village. Here he and the 
Ghazeeyeh danced. Few noticed them; for which Dicky was thankful; and he 
risked discovery by coming nearer the circle. He could, however, catch little 
that they said, for they spoke in low tones, the Sheikh-el-beled talking seldom, but 
smoking and listening meditatively. 

The crowd around the café grew. Occasionally an Arab would throw back his 
head and cry, “ Allah hu Akbar!” Another drew a sword and waved it in the 
air. At last, one more excited than the rest jumped to his feet and said in a 
loud whisper, “ Arabi—Arabi Pasha!” His fellows dragged him down again. 

Dicky had got his cue. To him that whisper was as loud and clear as the 
“ La iliha illallah/” called from the top of a mosque. He understood Ibrahim the 
Orderly now: he guessed all: rebellion, anarchy, massacre. A hundred thoughts 
ran through his head: what was Ibrahim’s particular part in the swaggering scheme 
was the first and the last of them. 

Ibrahim answered for himself, for at that moment he entered the burning 
circle. A movement of applause ran round, then there was sudden silence. 
The dancing-girls were bid to stop their dancing; were told to be gone. The 
Ghazeeyeh spat at them in an assumed anger, and said that none but “swine of 
Beni Hassan” would send a woman away hungry. And because the dancing-girl 
has power in the land, the Sheikh-el-beled waved his hand towards the café, 
hastily calling the name of a favourite dish. Eyes turned swiftly but uncon- 
cernedly towards the brown clattering ankles of the two as they entered the café 
and seated themselves immediately behind where the Sheikh-el-beled sat. Presently 
Dicky listened to as sombre a tale as ever was told in the darkest night. The 
voice of the tale-teller was that of Ibrahim, and the story, that Arabi the Egyptian 
was to seize the citadel at Cairo, that the streets of Alexandria were to be swept 
free of Europeans, and that every English official between Cairo and Kordofan was 
to be slain! Mahommed Ibrahim, the spy, who knew English as well as Dicky 
Donovan knew Arabic, was to kill Fielding Bey with his own hand as he lay ill 
in the Amenhotep this very night! 

This night was always associated in Dicky’s mind with the memory of stewed 
camel’s-meat. At Ibrahim’s words he turned his head from the rank steam, and 
fingered his pistol in the loose folds of his Arab trousers. The dancing-girl saw 
the gesture and laid a hand upon his arm. 

“Thou art one against a thousand,” she whispered ; “wait till thou art one 
against one !” 

As he dipped his nose in the camel-stew—for some one poked a head in at 
the door—every sense in him was alert, every instinct alive. 

“To-night,” said Mahommed Ibrahim, in the hoarse gutturals of the Bishareen, 
“it is ordered that Fielding Bey shall die—and by my hand, mine own, by the 
mercy of God! And after Fielding Bey the clean-faced ape that cast the evil eye 
upon me yesterday, and bade me die. ‘An old man had three sons,’ said he, 
the infidel dog! ‘one was a thief, another a rogue, and the third a soldier—and 
the soldier died first.’ ‘A camel of Bagdad,’ he called me. Into the belly of a 
dead camel shall he go, be sewn up like a cat’s liver in a pudding, and be cast 
into the Nile before God gives to-morrow a sun!” 

Dicky pushed away the camel-stew. “It is time to go, Little Egypt!” 
he said. 

The Ghazeeyeh rose with a laugh, caught Dicky by the hand, sprang out 
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eyes hung upon his. 
shall be in Cairo to-morrow.” 

ri) 
the same simple elements in the end. 


the Amenhotep, lounging on the mud bank. 
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“T also shall be in Cairo to-morrow, O my lord and master ! 


from his mind, for there was other work to do. 
as he opened the door of Fielding’s cabin softly, and saw him in a deep sleep. 


among the Arabs, and leapt 
over the head of the village 
barber, calling them all “ use- 
less, sodden greybeards, with 
no more blood than a Nile 
shad, poorer than monkeys, 
beggars of Beni Hassan!” 
Taking from her pocket a 
handful of quarter-piastres, 
she turned on her heels and 
tossed them among the 
Arabs with a contemptuous 
laugh. ‘Then she and Dicky 
disappeared into the night. 


II. 
When Dicky left her 


house, clothed in his own 
garments once more, but the 
stains of henna still on his 
face and hands and ankles, 
he pressed into the 
Ghazeeyeh’s hand twenty 
gold-pieces. She let them 
fall to the ground. 

“Love is love, Effendi,” 
she said. ‘Money do they 
give me for what is no love. 
She who gives freely for love 
takes naught in return but 
love, by the will of God!” 
And she laid a hand upon 
his arm. 

“There is work to do 
said Dicky; and his hand 
dropped to where his pistol 
lay—but not to threaten her. 
He was thinking of others. 


1” 


“To-morrow!” she said; “to-morrow for that, Effendi!” and her beautiful 


“There’s corn in Egypt, but who knows who'll reap it to-morrow! And I 


” 


she answered. 


“God give you safe journey!” answered Dicky, for he knew it was useless to 
argue with a woman. He was wont to say that you can resolve all women into 


Dicky gave a long perplexed whistle as he ran softly under the palms towards 
Then he dismissed the dancing-girl 
How he should do it he planned 
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He was about to make haste on deck again, where his own nest was, 
when, glancing through the window, he saw Mahommed Ibrahim stealing down 
the bank to the boat’s side. He softly drew-to the little curtain of the cabin 
window, leaving only one small space through which the moonlight streamed. 
This ray of light fell just across the door through which Mahommed Ibrahim 
would enter. The cabin was a large one, the bed was in the middle. At 





“The two stood silent for an instant, the sleeping man peaceful between them.” 


the head was a curtain slung to protect the sleeper from the cold draughts of 
the night. 

Dicky heard a soft footstep in the companionway, then before the door. He 
crept behind the curtain. Mahommed Ibrahim was listening without. Now the 
door opened very gently, for this careful Orderly had oiled the hinges that very 
day. The long flabby face, with the venomous eyes, showed in the streak of 
moonlight. Mahommed Ibrahim slid inside, took a step forward and drew a 
long knife from his sleeve. Another move towards the sleeping man, and he was 
near the bed; another, and he was beside it, stooping over . . ! 


ere 
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Now, a cold pistol suddenly thrust in your face is disconcerting, no matter 
how well laid your plans. It was useless for the Orderly to raise his hand: a 
bullet is quicker than the muscles of the arm and the stroke of a knife. 

The two stood silent an instant, the sleeping man peaceful between them. 
Dicky made a motion of his head towards the door. Mahommed Ibrahim turned. 
Dicky did not lower his pistol as the Orderly, obeying, softly went as he had softly 
come. Out through the doorway, up the stairs, then upon the moonlit deck, the 
cold muzzle of the pistol at the head of Mahommed Ibrahim. 

Dicky turned now, and faced him, the pistol still pointed. 

Then Mahommed Ibrahim spoke. “ AZalesh/” he said. That was contempt. 


It was Mahommedan resignation ; it was the inevitable. “ Ma/esh—no matter!” | 


he said again; and “no matter” was in good English. 

Dicky’s back was to the light, the Orderly’s face in the full glow of it. Dicky 
was standing beside the wire communicating with the engineer’s cabin. He reached 
out his hand and pulled the hook. The bell rang below. The two above stood 
silent, motionless, the pistol still levelled. 

Holgate, the young Yorkshire engineer, imported by Tewfik Pasha, pulled himself 
up to the deck two steps of the ladder at a time. 

“Ves, sir!” he said, coming forward quickly, but stopping short when he saw 
the levelled pistol. 

“Drop the knife) Mahommed Ibrahim,” said Dicky in a low voice. Mahommed 
Ibrahim dropped the knife. 

“Get it, Holgate,” said Dicky; and Holgate stooped and picked it up. Then 
he told Holgate the story in a few words. ‘The engineer’s fingers tightened on the 
knife. 

“Put it where it will be. useful, Holgate,” said Dicky. Holgate dropped it 
inside his belt. 

** Full steam, and turn her nose to Cairo. No time to lose!” He had told 
Holgate earlier in the evening to keep up steam. 

He could see a crowd slowly gathering under the palm trees between the shore 
and Beni Hassan. ‘They were waiting for Mahommed Ibrahim’s signal. 

Holgate was below, the sailors were at the cables. 

“Let go ropes, Holgate!” Dicky called. 

A minute later the engine was quietly churning away below; two minutes 
later the ropes were drawn in; half a minute later still the nose of the Amenhotep 
moved in the water. She backed from the Nile mud, lunged free. 

“An old man had three sons; one was a thief, another a rogue, and the worst 
of the three was a soldier—and he dies first! What have you got to say before 
you say your prayers?” said Dicky to the Orderly. 

“ Mafeesh!” answered Mahommed Ibrahim, moveless. “ A/afeesh—nothing !” 
And he said “nothing” in good English. 

“Say your prayers then, Mahommed Ibrahim,” said Dicky in that voice like a 
girl’s ; and he backed a little till he rested a shoulder against the binnacle. 

Mahommed Ibrahim turned slightly till his face was towards the east. The 
pistol now fell in range with his ear. The Orderly took off his shoes, and, standing 
with his face towards the moon, and towards Mecca, he murmured the /fatihah 
from the Koran. Three times he bowed, afterwards he knelt and touched the deck 
with his forehead three times also. Then he stood up. 

“ Are you ready?” asked Dicky. 
“Water!” answered Mahommed Ibrahim in English. 
Dicky had forgotten that final act of devotion of the good Mahommedan. 
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‘There was a filter of 
Nile-water near. He 
had heard it go drip 
—drip, drip—drip, as 
Mahommed Ibrahim 
prayed. 

“ Drink,” he said, 
and pointed with his 
finger. 

Mahommed Ibra- 
him took the little 
tin cup hanging by 
the tap, half filled 
it, drank it off, and 
noiselessly put the 
cup back again. Then 
he stood with his 
face towards the 
pistol. 

“The game is 
with the English all 
the time,” said Dicky 


softly. 
“ Malesh/” said 
Mahommed. 
‘‘Jump,”’ said 
Dicky. 


One_instant’s 


pause, and _ then 
without ia sound “*The game is with the English all the time,’ said Dicky softly,” 





Ibrahim sprang out 
over the railing into the hard-running current, and struck out for the shore. The 
Amenhotep passed him. He was in the grasp of a whirlpool so strong that it 
twisted the Amenhotep in her course. His head spun round like a water-fly, and 
out of the range of Dicky’s pistol he called “ Allah!” A fierce shriek of despair 
and rage, as the crowd from Beni Hassan burst from the palm trees and rushed 
down to the banks with cries of rage, murder, and death; for now they saw him 
fighting for his life. But the Amenhotep’s nose was towards Cairo, and steam 
was full on, and she was going fast. Holgate below had his men within range 
of a pistol too. Dicky looked back at the hopeless fight as long as he could see. 
Down in his cabin Fielding Bey slept peacefully, and dreamed of a woman in 
Cairo, the widow of Henshaw of the Buffs. 
GILBERT PARKER. 














EVEN SUPPOSE... 


Py 


YEN suppose that I could forget 
What you were, I should 
know you yet; 

Even suppose (and my hope is 
this :) 

That, bathed in the tides of an 
exquisite bliss, 

Your face has lost, through those 
cloudless years, 

The lines of trouble, the stain of 
tears, 

I shall see it then, as I see it yet, 

Even suppose that I could forget. 
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Even suppose I might choose to be 

Friend of an Angel, it seems to me 

Heart's choice is once, though the 
flesh forget ; 

Not knowing why, I should choose 
you yet, 

Even suppose that I could forget. 


What will it be that will make 
you known? 

I claimed you once; you are still 
my own; 

A kiss, perhaps, that I left on your 
cheek— 

Where all is spirit, will kisses speak ? 

Dead or living, I love you yet, 

Even suppose that I cou/d forget ! 

E. M. HEwIrTT. 














AMERICA TO-DAY: 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


I. 


N Washington, on the 6th of April last, business was suspended from midday 
onwards, while President McKinley and all the high officers of state attended 
the public funeral at Arlington Cemetery of several hundred soldiers, brought 

home from the battlefields of Cuba. The burial-ground on the heights of 
Arlington—the old Virginian home, by the way, of the Lee family—had hitherto 
been known as the resting-place of numbers of the Northern soldiers, killed in the 
Civil War. But among the bodies committed to earth that afternoon were those 
of many Southerners, who had stood and fallen side by side with their Northern 
comrades at El Caney and San Juan. ‘The significance of the event was widely felt 
and commented upon. “Henceforth,” said one paper, “the graves at Arlington 
will constitute a truly national cemetery”; and the same note was struck in a 
thousand other quarters. Poets burst into song at the thought of their 





** Resting together side by side, 
Comrades in blue and gray ! 


‘** Healed in the tender peace of time, 
The wounds that once were red 
With hatred and with hostile rage, 
While sanguined brothers bled. 


“* They leaped together at the call 
Of country—one in one, 
The soldiers of the Northern hills, 
And of the Southern sun ! 


*** Yankee’ and ‘ Rebel,’ side by side, 
Beneath one starry fold-- 
To-day, amid our common tears, 
Their funeral bells are tolled.” 


The artlessness of these verses renders them none theless significant. They 
express a popular sentiment in popular language. But, as here expressed, it is 
clearly the sentiment of the North: how far is it shared and acknowledged by the 
South? Happening to be on the spot, I could not but try to obtain some sort 
of answer to this question. 
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Again, as I stood on the terrace of the Capitol that April afternoon, and looked 
out across the Potomac to the old Lee mansion at Arlington, while all the flags 
of Washington drooped at half-mast, a very different piece of verse somehow 
floated into my memory :— 

** Walk wide o’ the Widow at Windsor, 
For ’alf o’ Creation she owns : 
We ’ave bought ’er the same with the sword and the flame, 
And salted it down with our bones. 
(Poor beggars !—it’s blue with our bones !)” 


The association was obvious : how the price of lead would go up if England 
brought home all her dead “heroes” in hermetically-sealed caskets! My thought 
(so an anti-Imperialist might say) was like the smile of the hardened freebooter 
at the amiable sentimentalism of a comrade who was “yet but young in deed.” 
But why should Mr. Kipling’s rugged lines have cropped up in my memory rather 
than the smoother verses of other poets equally familiar to me, and equally well 
fitted to point the contrast ?—for instance, Mr. Housman’s :— 

**Tt dawns in Asia, tombstones show, 
And Shropshire names are read ; 
And the Nile spills his overflow 
Beside the Severn’s dead.” 
Or Mr. Newbolt’s :— 
“© Oui procul hinc—the legend’s writ, 
The frontier grave is far away ; 
Qui ante diem periit, 
Sed miles, sed pro patria.” 


The reason simply was that during the month I had spent in America the air 
had been filled with Kipling. His name was the first I had heard uttered on 
landing—by the conductor of a horse-car. Men of light and leading, and honourable 
women not a few, had vied with each other in quoting his refrains; and I had 
seen the crowded audience at a low music-hall stirred to enthusiasm by the delivery 
of a screed of maudlin verses on his illness. He, the rhapsodist of the red coat, 
was out and away the most popular poet in the country of the blue, and that at 
a time when the blue coat in itself was illimitably popular. Nor could there be 
any doubt that his Barrack-room Ballads were the most popular of his works, 
Not a century had passed since the Tommy Atkins of that day had burnt the Capitol 
on whose steps I was standing (a shameful exploit, to which I allude only to 
point the contrast); and here was the poet of Tommy Atkins so idolised by the 
grandsons of the men of 1812 and 1776, that I, a Briton and a staunch admirer 
of Kipling, had almost come to resent as an obsession the ubiquity of his name ! 

It seemed then, that the rancour of the blue coat against the red must have 
dwindled no less significantly than the rancour of the grey coat against the blue. 
Into the reality of this phenomenon, too, I made it my business to inquire. 


II. 


There can be no doubt that the Spanish War has done a great deal to bring 
the North and the South together. It has not in any sense created in the South 
a feeling of loyalty to the Union, but it has given the younger generation in the 
South an opportunity of manifesting that loyalty to the Union which has been 
steadily growing for twenty years. Down to 1880, or thereabouts, the wound left 
by the Civil War was still raw, its inflammation envenomed rather than allayed by 
the measures of the “reconstruction” period. Since 1880, since the administration 
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of President Hayes, the wound has been steadily healing, until it has come to 
seem no longer a burning sore, but an honourable cicatrice. 

Every one admits that the heaviest blow ever dealt to the South was that 
which laid Abraham Lincoln in the dust. He, if any one, could have averted the 
mistakes which delayed by fifteen years the very beginning of the process of 
reconciliation. His wise and kindly influence removed, the North committed what 
is now recognised as the fatal blunder of forcing unrestricted negro suffrage on 
the South. This measure was dictated partly, no doubt, by honest idealism, partly 
by much lower motives. Then the horde of “carpet-baggers” descended upon the 
“ reconstructed ” States, and there ensued a period of humiliation to the South 
which made men look back with longing even to the sharper agonies of the war. 
Coloured voters were brought in droves, by their Northern fuglemen, to polling- 
places which were guarded by United States troops. Utterly illiterate negroes 
crowded the benches of State legislatures. A Northerner and a staunch Union man 
has assured me that in the Capitol of one of the reconstructed States he has seen 
a coloured representative gravely studying a néwspaper which he held upside 
down. The story goes that in the legislature of Mississippi a negro majority, 
which had opposed a certain bill, was suddenly brought round to it in a body by 
a chance allusion to its “ provisions,” which they understood to mean something 
to eat! This anecdote perhaps lacks evidence; but there can be no doubt that 
the freedmen of 1865 were, as a body, entirely unfitted to exercise the suffrage 
thrust upon them. A degrading and exasperating struggle was the inevitable 
result—the whites of the South striving by intimidation and chicanery to nullify 
the negro vote, the professional politicians from the North battling, with the aid 
of United States troops, to render it effectual. Such a state of things was 
demoralising to both parties, and in process of time the common sense of the 
North revolted against it. United States troops no longer stood round the ballot- 
boxes, and the South was suffered, in one way and another, to throw off the 
“ Dominion of Darkness.” Different States modified their constitutions in different 
ways. Many offices which had been elective were made appointive. The general 
plan adopted of late years has been to restrict the suffrage by means of a very 
simple test of intelligence, the would-be voter being required to read a paragraph of 
the State constitution and explain its meaning. The examiner, if one may put it so, 
is the election judge, and he can admit or exclude a man at his discretion. ‘Thus 
illiterate whites are not necessarily deprived of the suffrage. They may be quite 
intelligent men and responsible citizens, who happened to grow to manhood 
precisely in the years when the war and its sequels upset the whole system of 
public education in the South. At any rate (it is argued), the illiterate white is a 
totally different man from the illiterate negro. How far such modifications of the 
State constitutions are consistent with the Constitution of the United States, is a 
nice question upon which I shall not attempt to enter. The arguments used to 
reconcile this test of intelligence with Amendments XIV. and XV. of the United 
States Constitution seem to me more ingenious than convincing. But, constitutional 
or not, the compromise is reasonable; and though people in the South still 
feel, as one of them put it to me, that the Republican party “may yet wield the 
flail of the negro over them,” the flail has been laid aside long enough to 
permit the South, in the main, to recover its peace of mind and its self-respect. 
The negro problem is still difficult enough, as many tragic evidences prove ; but 
there is no reason to despair of its ultimate solution. 

Meanwhile material prosperity has been returning to the South ; agriculture has 
revived, and manufactures have increased. Social intercourse and intermarriage 
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have done much to promote mutual comprehension between North and South, 
and to wipe out rankling animosities. Each party has made a sincere effort to 
understand the other’s “case,” and the war has come to seem a thing fated and 
inevitable, or at any rate not to have been averted save by superhuman wisdom 
and moderation on both sides. With mutual comprehension, mutual admiration 
has gone hand in hand. The gallantry and tenacity of the South are warmly 
appreciated in the North, and it is felt on both sides that the very qualities which 
made the tussle so long and terrible are the qualities which ensure the greatness 
of the reunited nation. But changes of sentiment are naturally slow and, from 
moment to moment, imperceptible. It needs some outside stimulus or shock to 
bring them clearly home to the minds of men. Such a stimulus was provided by 
the conflict with Spain. It did not create a new sense of solidarity between the 
North and the South, but rather brought prominently to the surface of the national 
consciousness, a sense of solidarity that had for years been growing and 
strengthening, more or less obscurely and inarticulately, on both sides of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. It consummated a process of consolidation which had been 
going on for something like twenty years. 

Furthermore, the Spanish War deposed the Civil War from its position as the 
last event of great external picturesqueness in the national history. However sincere 
may be our love of peace, war remains irresistibly fascinating to the imagination ; 
and the imagination of young America has now a foreign war instead of a civil 
war to look back upon. ‘The smoke of battle, in which the South stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the North, has done more than many years of peace could do 
to soften in retrospect the harsh outlines of the fratricidal struggle. 

At the same time there is another side to the case which ought not to be 
overlooked. The South is proud, very proud; and the older generation, the 
generation which fought and agonised through the terrible years from ‘61 to ’65, 
is more than a little inclined to resent what it regards as the condescending 
advances of the North. This feeling is not confined to those out-of-the-way 
comers where, as the saying goes, they have not yet heard that the war—the civil 
war—is over. It is not confined to the old families, ruined by the war, whom 
the tide of returning prosperity has not reached, and never will reach. It is 
strong among even the most active and progressive of the veterans of ’65. They 
smile a grim smile in their grizzled beards at the fuss which has been made 
over this “ picayune war,” as they call it. ‘They who came crushed, impoverished, 
heart-broken, out of the duel of the ‘Titans—they who know what it really means 
to sacrifice everything, everything, to a patriotic ideal—they, to whom their cause 
seems none the less sacred because they know it irrevocably lost—how can they 
be expected to toss up their caps and help the party which first vanquished and 
then for many bitter years oppressed them, to make political capital out of what 
appears, in their eyes, a more or less creditable military picnic? It is especially 
the small scale of the conflict that excites their derision. ‘“ Did you ever hear 
of the battle of Dinwiddie Court-House?” one of them said to me. I confessed 
that I had not. ‘“ No,” he said, “nor has any one else heard of the battle of 
Dinwiddie Court-House. It was one of the most insignificant fights in the war. 
But there were more men killed in half an hour in that almost forgotten battle 
than in all this mighty war we hear so much about.” “Ah!” he continued, “they 
think we are vastly gratified when they ‘fraternise’ with us on our battlefields and 
decorate the graves of our dead. I don’t know but I prefer the ‘waving of the 
bloody shirt’ to this flaunting of the olive-branch. They have their victory; let 
them leave us our graves.” 
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An intense loyalty, not only to the political theories of the South, but to the 
memory of the men who died for them, still animates the survivors of the war, 
With a confessed but none the less pathetic illogicality, they feel as though death 
had not gone to work impartially, but had selected for his prey the noblest and 
the best. One of these survivors, in a paper now before me, quotes from Das 
Stegesfest the line— 


‘Ja, der Krieg verschlingt die Besten !” 
and then remarks :—“ Still, when Schiller says :— 


‘Denn Patroklus liegt begraben, 
Und Thersites kommt zuriick,’ 


his illustration is only half right. The Greek Thersites did not return to claim a 
pension.” 

The dash of bitterness in this remark must not be taken too seriously. The 
fact remains, however, that among the veterans of the South there prevails a certain 
feeling of aloofness from the national jubilation over the Spanish War. They 
“don’t take much stock in it.” The feeling is wide-spread, I believe, but not 
loud-voiced. If I represented it as surly or undignified, I should misrepresent it 
grossly. It is simply the outcome of an ancient and deep-seated sorrow, not to 
be salved by phrases or ceremonies—the most tragic emotion, I think, with which 
I ever came face to face. But it prevails almost exclusively among the older 
generation in the South, the men who “when they saw the issue of the war, gave 
up their faith in God, but not their faith in the cause.” ‘To the young, or even 
the middle-aged, it has little meaning. I met a scholar-soldier in the South who 
had given expression to the sentiment of his race and generation in an essay—one 
might almost say an elegy—so chivalrous in spirit and so fine in literary form 
that it moved me almost to tears. Reading it at a public library, I found myself 
so visibly affected by it that my neighbour at the desk glanced at me in surprise, 
and I had to pull myself sharply together. Yet the writer of this essay told me 
that when he gave it to his son to read, the young man handed it back to him, 
saying, “ All this is a sealed book to me. I cannot feel these things as you do.” 

More important, perhaps, than the sentiment of the veterans is the - feeling, 
which has been pretty generally expressed, that the South was slighted in the actual 
conduct of the late war,—that Southern regiments and Southern soldiers (notably 
General Fitzhugh Lee) were unduly kept in the background. Still, there is every 
reason to believe that the general effect of the war has been one of conciliation 
and consolidation. From the ultra-Southern point of view, the North seems merely 
to have seized the opportunity of making honourable amends for the “horrors of 
reconstruction” ; but even those who take this view admit that the North “as 
seized the opportunity, and that gladly. As a matter of fact the good-will of the 
North, and its desire to let bygones be bygones, are probably very little influenced 
by any such recondite motive. It is in most cases quite simple and instinctive. 
“There are no rebels now,” said the commandant of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
when he gave orders to delete the fourth word of the inscription “’Taken from the 
rebel ram Mississippi” over a trophy of the Civil War displayed outside his quarters. 
Admiral Philips had probably no thought of “reconstruction” or of “ making 
amends”; he simply obeyed a spontaneous and general sentiment. The Southern 
heroes of the Civil War, moreover, are freely admitted, and enthusiastically 
welcomed, into the national Pantheon. When the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
“ Appomattox Day,” which brought the war to an end, was celebrated in Chicago 
on April roth last (Governor Roosevelt being the guest of honour), the memory 
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of Lee was eulogised along with that of Grant, and the oration in his honour 
was received with equal applause. Finally, it is admitted even by those who are 
most inclined to make light of the sentiment elicited by the late war that all the 
States of the Atlantic seaboard are instinctively drawing together to counterpoise 
the growing predominance of the West. This substitution of a new line of 
cleavage for the old one may seem a questionable matter for rejoicing. But in 
any great community, conflicts of interest must always arise. The recognition of 
the problems which await the Republic in the near future does not imply any 
doubt of her ability to arrive at a wise and just solution of them. 


Ill. 


The most loyal of the Southern veterans, I have said, recognise that the cause 
of the South is irrevocably lost. By the cause of the South I do not, of course, 
mean slavery. There is probably no one in the South who would advocate the 
reinstatement of that “ peculiar institution,’ even if it could be effected by the 
lifting of a finger. “The cause we fought for and our brothers died for,” says 
Professor Gildersleeve of Baltimore, “was the cause of civil liberty, not the cause 
of human slavery. . . . If the secrets of all hearts could have been revealed, our 
enemies would have been astounded to see how many thousands and tens of 
thousands in the Southern States felt the crushing burden and the awful responsibility 
of the institution which we were supposed to be defending with the melodramatic 
fury of pirate kings.” 

What was it, then, that the South fought for? In what sense was its cause 
the cause of “civil liberty”? A brief inquiry into this question may be found to 
have more than a merely historic interest—to have a direct bearing, indeed, upon 
the problems of the future, not only for America, but for the English-speaking world. 

Let me state at once the true inwardness of the matter, as I have been led to 
see it. The cause of the South was the cause of small against large political 
aggregations; and the world regards the defeat of the South as righteous and 
inevitable because instinct tells it that the welfare of humanity is to be sought in 
large political aggregations, and not in small. Providence, in a word, is on the 
side of the big (social) battalions. 

From the point of view of pure logic, of academic argument, the case of 
the South was enormously strong. Consequently, the latter-day apologists of the 
Confederacy devote themselves with pathetic fervour, and often with great 
ingenuity, to what the impartial outsider cannot but feel to be barren discussions 
of constitutional law. ‘They point out that the States—that is, the thirteen original 
States—preceded the Federal Union, and voluntarily entered into it under clearly 
defined conditions ; that the Federal Government actually derived its powers from 
the consent of the States, and could have none which they did not confer upon 
it; that the maintenance of slavery in the Southern States, and the right to claim 
the extradition of fugitive slaves, was formally safeguarded in the Constitution ; 
that it was in reliance upon these provisions that the Southern States consented to 
enter the Union; that the right of secession had been at various times discussed, 
claimed, and very nearly exercised by several Northern States, and was therefore 
no novel and treasonable invention of the South; and, finally, that the right to 
enter into a compact implied the right to recede from it when its provisions were 
broken, or obviously on the point of being broken, by the other party or parties 
to the agreement. All this is logically and historically indisputable. The Southerners 
were the Conservative party, and had the letter of the Constitution on their side; 
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the Northerners were the reformers, the innovators. Entrenched in the theory of 
State sovereignty, the South denied the right of the North, acting through the 
Central Government, to interfere with its “peculiar institution”; and even those 
who deplored the existence of slavery felt themselves none the less bound to 
assert and defend the right of their respective States to manage their own affairs, 
It was a conflict as old as the Revolution—and even, in its germs, of still older 
date—between centripetal and centrifugal forces, between national and_ local 
patriotism. The makers of the Constitution had tried to hold the scales justly, but 
in their natural jealousy of a strong central power, they had allowed the balance 
to deflect unduly on the side of local independence. The North, the national 
majority, felt, obscurely and reluctantly, that a revision of the Constitution in the 
matter of slavery was essential to the national welfare. The South maintained 
that the States were antecedent and superior to the Nation, and said, “If your 
Nation, in virtue of its mere majority vote, insists on encroaching on State rights 
which we formally reserved as a condition of entering the Nation, why, then we 
prefer to withdraw from this Nation and set up a nation of our own, in which 
the true principles of the Constitution shall be preserved.” ‘Thereupon the North 
retorted, “We deny your right to withdraw,” and the battle was joined. 

The North said, “You have no right to withdraw,” but it meant, I think, 
something rather different. It threw overboard the question of abstract, formal, 
technical right, and fought primarily, no doubt, for a humanitarian ideal, but 
fundamentally to enforce its instinct of the highest political expediency. The right 
interpretation of a state-paper, however venerable, would not have been a question 
worthy of such terrible arbitrament. Even the emancipation of the negro, if that 
had been the sole object of the contest, would have been too dearly paid for in 
blood and tears. ‘The question at issue was really this: What is the ideal political 
unit? The largest possible? or the smallest convenient? What mattered abstract 
argument as to the right to secede? Once grant the power to secede, once suffer 
the precedent to be established, and the greatest democracy the world had ever 
seen was bound to break up, not only into two, but ultimately into many petty 
republics, wrangling and jangling like those of Spanish America. To this negation 
of a great ideal the North refused its consent. National patriotism had outgrown 
local patriotism. It had become to all intents and purposes a fiction that the 
Federal Government derived its powers from the States. ‘Thirteen of them, indeed, 
had sanctioned the Federal Government, but the Federal Government had sanctioned 
and admitted to the Union twenty-one more. In these the sentiment of priority 
to the Union could not exist, while State Sovereignty was a doctrine limited by 
considerations of expediency, rather than a patriotic dogma. Immigration, and 
westward migration from the north-eastern States, had produced a race of men 
and women whose patriotism was divorced, so to speak, from any given patch 
of soil, but was wedded to the all-embracing idea of the United States, with the 
emphasis on the epithet. They thought of themselves first of all as American 
citizens, and only in the second place as citizens of this State or of that. ‘This 
habit or instinct is still incomprehensible, and almost contemptible, to the Southerner 
of the older generation ; but the Time-Spirit was clearly on its side. 

Thus, then, I interpret the fundamental feeling which impelled the North to 
take up arms: “Better one stout tussle for the idea of Unity, than a facile 
acquiescence in the idea of Multiplicity, with all its sequels of instability, distrust, 
rivalry and rancour. Better for our children, if not for us, one great expenditure 
of blood and gold, than never-ending threats and rumours of war, commercial 
conflicts, political complications, frontiers to be safeguarded, bureaucracies to be 
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financed.” Of course I do not put this forward as a new interpretation of the 
question at issue. It is old and it is obvious. But though the national significance 
of the struggle has long been recognised, I am not sure that its international, its 
world-historic significance, has been sufficiently dwelt upon. We Europeans have 
been apt to think that, because the theatre of the conflict was so distant, we had 
only a spectacular, or at most an abstract-humanitarian, interest in it. There could 
not be a greater mistake. The whole world, I believe, will one day come to hold 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg names of larger historic import than Waterloo or Sedan, 


IV. 


The iconoclast of to-day is full of scorn for patriotism, which he holds the most 
retrograde of emotions. He may as usefully declaim against friendship, comrade- 
ship, the love of man for woman or of mother for child. The lowest savage 
regards himself, and cannot but regard himself, as a member of some sort of 
political aggregation. This feeling is one of the primal instincts of humanity, and 
as such one of the permanent data of the problem of the future. It is folly to 
denounce or seek to eradicate it. ‘The wise course is to give it large and noble 
instead of petty and parochial concepts to which to attach itself. Rightly esteemed 
and rightly directed, patriotism is not a retrograde emotion, but one of the 
indispensable conditions of progress. 

“Nothing is,” says Hamlet, “but thinking makes it so.” It is not oceans, 
straits, rivers, Or mountain-barriers, that constitute a nation, but the idea in the 
minds of the people composing it. Now, the largest political idea that ever entered 
the mind—not of a man—not of a governing class—but of a people, is the idea of 
the United States of America. The “ Pax Romana” was a great idea in its day, 
but it was imposed from without, and by military methods, upon a number of 
subject peoples, who did not realise and intelligently co-operate in it, but merely 
submitted to it. It has its modern analogue in the “Pax Britannica” of India. 
The idea of the United States, on the other hand, gives what may be called 
psychological unity to one of the largest political aggregates, both in territory and 
population, ever known to history. In the modern world, there are only two 
political aggregates in any wise comparable to it: the British Empire, whereof the 
idea is not as yet quite clearly formulated ; and the Russian Empire, whereof the 
idea, in so far as it belongs to the people at all, is a blind and slavish superstition. 
Holy Russia is a formidable idea, Greater Britain is a picturesque and pregnant 
idea; but the United States is a self-conscious, clearly defined and _ heroically 
vindicated idea, in whose further vindication the whole world is concerned. 

It is only an experiment, say some—an experiment which, thirty years ago, 
trembled on the brink of disastrous failure, and which may yet have even greater 
perils to encounter. This is true in a sense, but not the essential truth. Let us 
substitute for “experiment” another word which means the same thing—with a 
difference. The United States of America, let us say, is a rehearsal for the 
United States of Europe, nay, of the World. It is the very difficulties over which 
the croakers shake their heads that make the experiment interesting, momentous. 
The United States is a veritable microcosm: it presents in little all the elements 
which go to make up a world, and which have hitherto kept the world, almost 
unintermittently, in a state of battle and bloodshed. There are wide differences of 
climate and of geographical conditions in the United States, with the resulting 
conflicts of material interest between different regions of the country. There are 
differences of race and even of language to be overcome, extremes of wealth and 
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poverty to be dealt with. As though to make sure that no factor in the problem 
of civilisation should be omitted, the men of last century were at pains to saddle 
their descendants with the burden of the negro—a race incapable of assimilation 
and yet tenacious of life. In brief, a thousand difficulties and temptations to 
dissension beset the giant Republic: in so far as it overcomes them, and carries 
on its development by peaceful methods, it presents a unique and invaluable 
object-lesson to the world. The idea of unity, annealed in the furnace of the 
Civil War, has as yet been stronger than all the forces of disintegration, and there 
is no reason to doubt that it will continue to be so. When France falls out with 
Germany, or Russia with Turkey, there is nothing save a purely material counting 
of the cost to hinder them from flying at each other’s throats. ‘The abstract 
humanitarianism of a few individuals is as a feather on the torrent. Such sentiment 
as comes into play is all on the side of bloodshed. It takes very little to make 
a Frenchman and a German feel that they are in a state of war by nature, and 
that peace between them is an artificial and necessarily unstable condition. But 
in America, should two States or two groups of States fall out, there is a strong 
and we may hope an unconquerable sentiment of unity to be overcome before the 
dissentients even reach the point of counting the material cost of war. Men feel 
that they are in a state of peace by nature, and that war between them, instead 
of being an hereditary and almost consecrated habit, would be a _ monstrous 
and almost unthinkable crime. The National Government, as established by the 
Constitution, is in fact a permanent court of arbitration between the States; and 
the common-sense of all may be trusted to “hold a fractious State in awe.” “ Did 
not people say and think the same thing in 1859,” it may be asked, ‘‘on the eve 
of the greatest Civil War in history?” Possibly ; but that war was precisely what 
was needed to ratify the Union, and lift it out of the experimental stage. ‘‘ Blut ist 
ein ganz besondrer Saft,” and it is sometimes necessary that other pacts than those 
of hell should be written in blood before the world recognises their full validity. 
Heaven forbid that the Deed of Union of the United States should require a 
second time to be retraced in red! 

But it is an illusion, though a salutary one, that civil war is any more barbarous 
than international war. What the world wants is the realisation that every war is a 
civil war, a war between brothers, justifiable only for the repression of some cruelty 
more cruel than war itself, some barbarism more barbarous. Towards this realisation 
the United States is leading the way, by showing that, under the conditions of 
modern life, an effective sense of brotherhood, a resolute loyalty to a unifying idea, 
may be maintained throughout a practically unlimited extent of territory. 

But, while enumerating the difficulties which the Republic has to overcome, 
I have said nothing of the one great advantage it enjoys—a common, or at any 
rate a dominant, language. The diversity of tongues which prevails in Europe 
is doubtless one of the chief hindrances to that “Federation of the World” of 
which the poet dreamed. But if the many tongues of Europe retard its fusion 
into what I have called a political aggregate, there exists in the world a_ political. 
aggregate larger in extent than either Europe or the United States, which 
possesses, like the United States, the advantage of one dominant language. I 
mean, of course, the British Empire; and surely it is, on the face of it, a 
fact of good augury for the world that the dominant language of these two 
vast aggregations of democracies should happen to be one and the same. ‘The 
hopes—and perhaps, too, some apprehensions—arising from this unity of speech 
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RAY,” said the preacher. “ Pray always, pray 
without ceasing—for whatsoever ye ask in 
My Name, it shall be granted unto you.” 

The earnest tones ceased. ‘The small congregation 
rose to its feet; the preacher turned eastwards, 
crossed himself, and descended the pulpit stairs. It was growing dusk—the foggy 
dusk of a November evening; the seven red lamps glimmering before the altar 
swam in the grey haze which filled the spaces of the chancel. The dimness cast 
a softening veil over the shabby little church; the tawdriness of the hangings and 
decorations disappeared beneath the tender touch of the twilight. 

The benediction was given, and the eight or ten people who had attended the 
daily evensong dispersed slowly until but one remained—a girl, a very young girl, 
who lingered as if still beneath the spell of the preacher’s words. 

He came out of the vestry a few minutes later in his cassock. The church 
was “advanced,” and it was his custom at this time to be at the disposal of his 
parishioners for counsel or confession. ‘To-night there seemed to be but one who 
waited, and he looked at her with surprise. He was used to the worn and worried 
women who came at intervals to pour their troubles and their sins into his ears ; 
but this child, standing with her fresh flower-like face in the dingy aisle, was 
something new. She exhaled an atmosphere of youth and fragrance. 

Her eyes met his with an expression half timid, half resolute. 

“T want to ask you a question,” she said. “Is it true that our prayers will 
be granted, whatever we ask?” 

The preacher hesitated. He was a man who through many storms had reached 
the haven of his calm, and in the face of a direct challenge the stirrings of the 
long-past tempest of doubt would still sometimes make themselves felt. 

“Ts it really true?” asked the girl again. “If we pray, shall we realiy get 
what we want?” 

The question was absurd in its crudeness, but her young face was set with her 
intense anxiety, her lips quivered with eagerness as she waited for his answer. 

The preacher crushed down the impulse to explain and temporise. Who was 
he that he should place the least stumbling-block in the way of a child’s child-like 
faith? The lines on his face deepened, but he spoke the more firmly, as if to 
give the lie to his own momentary misgiving. 

“Tt is true,” he said. ‘‘ My child, the prayers of faith are neither unanswered 







nor unheard.” 
The colour flooded up into the girl’s cheeks, and the joy into her eyes. 
“Thank you,” she said almost breathlessly. “I will pray, oh, I z7// pray!” 
She turned and hurried away. The preacher watched her for an instant, and 

then followed her, struck by a sudden thought. Long ago, before the little church 
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“*1 want to ask you a question,’ she said, ‘Is it true that our prayers 
will be granted whatever we ask ?’” 


difficulty. 





in the by-street had 
become his’ world 
and absorbed his 
existence, he had 
lived in another 
world, a world where 
it was not. the 
custom for girls like 
this one to wander 
about alone on foggy 
autumn evenings, 
He overtook her in 
the doorway. 

“Excuse me, but 
are you by your- 
self?” he asked, and 
his voice took on 
the tones of that old 
world as he spoke. 
“Have you no maid, 
no governess ?” 

The girl showed 
no surprise. 

“T haven’t got a 
maid,” she said, in 
a matter-of-fact tone. 
* And Fraulein went 
home early to-day, 
so I went for a 
walk by myself. I 
was just passing, 
and I came in and 
heard your sermon.” 

“ But does your 
mother know?” 
asked the preacher 


anxiously. 
“Oh, 1 don't 
suppose so. She 


was out herself, I 
think.” ; 
The young priest 


looked at her perplexedly. A passing hansom caught his view and solved his 


“There is a cab,” he said. “You must let me put you into it and go home.” 

She got in obediently. Instinctively he drew out of earshot as she gave the 
address to the driver. But the girl leaned forward and smiled at him. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘“ Thank you! I am so happy! 

The words sang through her brain as the cab rattled over the road. It was 
but a little distance to the door of the big stone house which was her home, a 
handsome, dull, conventional house reproducing itself bewilderingly in a long row 
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of exact replicas. The parlour-maid who admitted her dismissed the cab, and 
Nancy ran upstairs. In the drawing-room were lighted lamps and voices—her 
step-mother had friends—and she turned aside. She wanted to be alone and to 
think. She mounted higher, and gained the empty schoolroom on the second floor, 
which was her sure refuge. The dancing firelight flickered on the walls; Nancy 
sat down on the hearthrug and pulled up a chair to lean against. 

Her whole soul was flooded with the joy of her new glad certainty. How 
simple! Only to pray! In her life, religious instruction had had but a small part, 
and hitherto with her to pray had meant literally, to say one’s prayers; a duty to 
be performed decorously twice a day, morning and evening, kneeling by one’s 
bedside and using a form of words which had long become mechanical. But this 
night she would have a new prayer, a live prayer, from which she expected a 
tangible result. She longed for the moment when that petition might pass her lips. 
That it was possible to pray at any other times than those fixed by daily habit 
never occurred to her. 

Nancy’s existence had been the solitary one of many only children, and in 
spite of the superficial companionship of a series of nurses and governesses, she 
had remained extremely simple, and in many ways even ignorant. Her father’s 
second wife was kind to her, and she admired immensely the pretty, ‘smart 
step-mother who had come suddenly into her life some eight years before; it 
had been a change for the better, for Mrs. Hervey was really shocked to find 
how much the little girl had been left to servants, and had lost no time in 
providing her with an excellent governess. Nancy attended classes, practised, 
walked out twice a day, put in an appearance in the drawing-room of an evening, 
developed satisfactorily towards prettiness, and Mrs. Hervey conceived her duty 
done. Later on would come another stage: her step-daughter must be brought out, 
provided with pretty frocks and plenty of amusement, and discreetly guided towards 
the ultimate goal of a satisfactory marriage; but meanwhile she was satisfied. Of 
Fraiilein’s frequent headaches and early departures homewards—of the long hours 
which Nancy spent dreaming over her music and her books, lost in the clouds of 
an imaginary existence, or thinking the thoughts half poetical, half childish, which 
were now beginning to be coloured by the budding of her womanhood—Mrs, 
Hervey remained in happy ignorance. 

The swelling roar of the gong in the hall startled Nancy from the happy 
reverie into which she had sunk. There was yet the evening to be got through, 
and she went to her room and submitted while the housemaid fastened her 
white frock and arranged the knot into which her soft hair had only lately been 
unwillingly twisted. 

There were no guests, and she dined downstairs as usual, between the silence 
of the successful financier who supplied the paternal element in her life and the 
desultory monologue kept up by her step-mother. 

Mr. Hervey disappeared after dinner into his private study, and the two ladies 
went to the drawing-room. Mrs. Hervey was tired; she drew a low chair to the 
fire and took up a fashion paper. The big grand piano stood in a smaller room 
beyond, and Nancy presently strayed towards it and began playing softly. She had 
lost herself already in a labyrinth of golden tones, when two hands were laid 
upon her shoulders and the music died away beneath her fingers. She smiled, as 
if she had expected the interruption. 

“Cousin Edward?” she said, without turning her head. 

“Go on,” he said, “go on, Myra’s asleep, and I want soothing to-night, 
little girl,” 
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“ What shall I play?” asked Nancy. 

“Don’t play. Don’t do anything so material. Just dream aloud, as you were 
doing then.” 

Her hands fell softly on the notes again, and she played once more. Presently 
she stopped suddenly and got up. 

“You're asleep too, Cousin Edward,” she said indignantly. 

“Upon my honour, I wasn’t,” he protested. “That just suited my mood, 


"Her hands fell softly on the notes again, and she played once more” 


You’re a wonderful child, Nancy. How do you always know what I want, and 
how can your little fingers do it?” 

He took hold of her hand, and examined it curiously. 

He did not look as if he had moods, this good-looking soldier, who was so 
susceptible to music; but Nancy knew him and she plunged to the root of the 
matter. ’ 

“What is it?” she asked, letting her hand lie in his, “Has the Colonel 
been nasty ?” 

Captain Lawrence laughed, 
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“Not this time, little girl.” 

“Then did you lose much on the Grand National?” she inquired anxiously. 

He laughed again—so loudly that Mrs. Hervey roused herself. 

“Ts that you, Edward?” she asked. ‘“ Nancy, are you up still? My dear 
child, you ought to be in bed.” 

“She has been playing to, me,” said Captain Lawrence, strolling towards the 
fire. He was Mrs. Hervey’s cousin, and as such had long been on terms of 
brotherly intimacy in the house. 

“‘When you and Nancy get together over the piano, I know what to expect,” 
said she. ‘ Nancy looks quite excited. Come and say good-night, dear, and go 
to bed quickly.” 

The girl kissed her step-mother obediently. 

“‘Good-night, Cousin Edward,” she said, offering him her hand half shyly. 

“Why, you foolish child, what’s this?” he asked. “Do you expect me to 
forego my privileges before the time? No; on the day you are presented we will 
take a last fond farewell of each other, and behave ever afterwards with the cold 
propriety of distant acquaintances, but till then—good-night, Nancy !” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder and kissed her cheek with a laugh. 

Nancy went through the routine of her undressing lingeringly that night. The 
great moment for which she had waited was so near, that she could afford to hold 
it off and dwell on the exquisite anticipation of it. When at last she stood in her 
night-dress, her long hair flowing over her shoulders, she hesitated yet an instant. 
It seemed this evening as if something more was needed, some extra formality than 
simply to kneel by her little bed as she had so often done. She looked around 
her. On the wall hung a wooden cross, carved with twining passion-flowers, given 
to her by Captain Lawrence after a Swiss summer holiday. 

Nancy lifted it from the nail on which it hung and placed it on a small 
writing-table. ‘Then she knelt down. Very slowly she repeated her usual formula, 
and stopped. ‘The time had come, but for a moment, as her soul struggled for 
utterance, words failed her. 

She got up, and crossing the room swiftly on her bare feet, turned out the 
electric light. ‘Then, in the darkness, she knelt down again before the cross, and 
her heart found a voice. 

“ Dear God,” she whispered, “I love him so: make him love me!” 

She remained for a few minutes quite motionless, holding her breath ; it seemed 
as if some answer, some glint of the bright angels’ wings which her dead mother 
had taught her in her babyhood watched round her bed at night, must reach her 
through the silence and the gloom. 

But though all was still, her faith was firm. She must wait, she might wait 
long, but the final answer was sure. She crept presently into bed, and fell 
asleep with a smile on her lips. 

Through the days that followed Nancy lived in a dream. She existed for 
those precious moments, night and morning, when she gave words to the prayer 
which unconsciously she was sending up with every breath she drew. She was 
happy, so happy that, as the colour deepened in her cheeks and the light gathered 
in her eyes, she grew prettier every day. And Captain Lawrence came in and out 
as usual, even more than usual. 

His friendship with Nancy was so old an affair that it had lost all its oddness 
in his eyes, and in those of the household. He looked upon her still as the quiet 
little girl in short frocks whom he had noticed out of pity at first, thinking his 
cousin’s step-daughter lonely and neglected, and in whom he had found an unexpected 
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fund of queer congeniality and sympathy. They had been friends almost at once ; 
he had made a pet of her, teased her and spoilt her, confided in her in quiet 
moments over the schoolroom fire, or joined with her in delightful games like a child 
himself. Nancy had looked at life through his eyes, and the result was a curious 
medley of her own vague fancies and ideals, and certain exceedingly masculine 
maxims and rules of conduct with which he had imbued her. And she had 
adored him with all the unreasoning, pent-up affection of her childhood, with an 
adoration which was fast changing and gathering force as the first love of a very 
innocent girl. 

The year drew rapidly to a close. Christmas was past, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey 
had gone off on their annual trip to the Riviera, and Fraitilein, left in sole charge 
of her pupil, had established herself temporarily in the house. 

Nancy sat alone one evening, after the late high-tea which replaced dinner to 
the two, when the clatter of a hansom in the street and the crash of the doors as 
they were thrown back heralded the arrival of Captain Lawrence. His entrances 
and exits were always recognisable by a certain hurry and dash which no other 
visitor ever attained. He came into the dull schoolroom resplendent in his evening 
dress, bringing with him a breath from that unknown world of gaiety and brightness 
of which Nancy sometimes thought with longing, and sometimes with a jealous 
pang. He seemed to pass in and out of her twilight life like a meteor, leaving her 
sitting in the greyness out of which she could not follow him. 

“All alone?” he asked. ‘“ That’s good. Come along quickly. I’ve got two 
stalls for a theatre, and I’ll take you. Don’t wait: you'll do as you are; run and 
get a cloak and hurry up.” 

Nancy gasped, but she waited’ for no second bidding, and in five minutes she 
was in the hansom by his side as they bowled up Piccadilly. 

“This zs lovely!” she sighed, with deep content. 

“How do you feel?” he asked, looking down at her with a smile. The 
question was a standing joke between them, and the truthful replies in which 
Nancy strove to express herself usually amused and interested him. 

“As if I were going to the prince’s ball and you were the fairy godmother,” 
she answered now, promptly. 

“You don’t make a bad Cinderella, but a hansom is a poor substitute for a 
gilt coach, and I haven’t a pair of glass slippers to offer you,” he said. 

“ But you’ve changed the schoolroom into this,” she retorted, as she jumped 
out of the cab and followed him into the rose-lit lobby of the theatre, which with 
its palms and flowers and splashing fountains seemed to her dazzled eyes like a 
veritable fairyland. 

It was almost her first experience of a play, and at first she was fascinated and 
gave all her thoughts to the stage. But when, with the climax of the piece, her 
interest relaxed a little and she ,became capable of giving attention to her 
companion, she realised that his absorption had been by no means so complete. 
He was restless, he swept the house with his glasses, he scanned the boxes closely 
as if seeking some one. His search was rewarded apparently, for his glances became 
pretty constant at last in one direction. But it was not until the curtain fell after 
the third act that he made any move. ‘Then he turned to her with some hesitation. 

“Nancy, do you mind being left alone a minute?” he asked, in a hurried tone. 
“T’ll be back directly ; you'll be all right, I see a friend I want to speak to.” 

He went off quickly, to reappear almost at once in a box on the grand tier. It 
was occupied by two ladies only, an old one and a young one ; and when Nancy saw 
the girl’s face, it seemed to her as if she had known always what must happen, 
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‘It was almost her first experience at a play, and she was fascinated,” ' 


Lawrence sat down between the two; he talked to the older woman, but he 
looked at the girl. Nancy seized the glasses which he had left lying on his empty 
seat, and fixed them upon her. She was very beautiful, and very beautifully 
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dressed ; and Nancy, her wits made sharp by pain, noticed the deference, almost 
diffidence, of Lawrence’s manner towards her. As she leant back in her chair, 
watching him gravely with her dark eyes, a soft serious smile just curving her lips, 
she had the air of one accustomed to homage, and she accepted his with a sort 
of gentle responsible dignity which sat with an odd charm upon her youth. She 
did not speak much, but Captain Lawrence seemed to wait upon her most trivial 
words and to receive them with fascinated attention. ‘The lights went down and 
the curtain rose for the last act; he started up then, and made his way hurriedly 
back to his seat. 

“What did you think of her?” he whispered, as he regained his place. 

It was as if the question started from him almost in spite of himself. 

Nancy clasped her hands hard together in her white gloves. 

“She is very pretty,” she said, and her own voice sounded unlike itself. 

“By Jove, isn’t she!” he said eagerly. “But you don’t know what she is 
besides that! She’s .... well, you sha// know her some day—I intend-it.” 

“What is her name?” asked Nancy. 

“Her name is Marion Netherton,” said Captain Lawrence. 

Nancy was silent after that. The play came to an end, and even in the bustle 
of the exit Lawrence noticed her exceeding paleness, and hurried her into a cab. 

“Poor little girl!” he said: “you’ve got a headache, haven’t you? ‘Time 
enough for that next year: what will Myra say to me if you begin so soon? Lean 
your head back and don’t talk.” 

He drew her down on to his shoulder, as he had often done before, and 
Nancy let herself rest there. In spite of the girl called Marion, this half-hour was 
hers. 

She was glad to be silent, and she lay with her eyes closed until the cab 
stopped. Captain Lawrence followed her into the hall. 

“ Good-night,” he said. “Don’t get up early to-morrow; you look regularly 
done.” He hesitated. “I’m glad you liked her: you two must be friends ; you've 
been an awfully good little friend to me, Nancy.” 

He stooped to kiss her, not carelessly as usual, but very affectionately. 

She gained her room and locked the door. Mechanically she began to undress, 
too dazed as yet to realise her pain. She looked at the little table with the cross, 
where she had knelt so often in such happy certainty. Where had been the use 
of it all, if this was to be the end ?—and that it was the end she did not doubt. 

Then suddenly the preacher’s words recurred to her mind: “The prayers of 
faith are neither unanswered nor unheard.” 

Of faith! Could it be that this was but the trial of her faith ? 

The idea gave her new hope. She would try again; she would leave nothing 
undone, and surely the good God would hear her, and would not leave her in a 
misery too great for her to bear. She prayed long that night, in a very agony 
ot entreaty, and the cold dawn of the winter morning found her sleeping at last 
in the weariness of utter exhaustion. 

On the evening of the next day she sat again before the fire alone. She was 
thinking of Lawrence ; she wondered where he was, if he was with Marion, looking 
into her beautiful eyes and watching her grave smile. The thought was torture to 
her ; Nancy knew the bitterest jealousy in that hour. 

There was no noise, no loud arrival, but some one came quietly into the room, 
and in an instant she knew who it was and why he had come. She steadied 
herself for a moment to meet the shock, then she rose and faced him. 

Captain Lawrence was radiant. He sat down and chatted in a desultory way 
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for a few minutes, but presently fell silent, and Nancy waited. Suddenly he got up 
and stood with his back to the fire looking at her. 

“Well, little girl,” he said, “I’ve got some news for you. Can you guess it?” 

“You are engaged,” said Nancy. 

“Yes, I’m engaged,” he repeated. ‘In fact, I’m going to be married in three 
months. And I wanted your congratulations first of all. You’ve seen her, you know.” 

Nancy summoned up all her strength to speak. 

“T hope you will be very happy, Cousin Edward,” she said. 

He laughed in a happy, confident way more expressive than an answer. 

“Look here: I'll show you what I’ve got for her,” he said. He brought a 
little case from his pocket, and opening it, showed a diamond ring flashing on 
white velvet. 

“T’m going round to her in a minute,” he explained. “We only settled it this 
afternoon, so I haven’t lost much time. I thought I’d just look in and tell you; 
you were such a good sympathetic little soul the other night. I knew you’d guess 
how it was when you saw her.” 

“Yes, I guessed,” said Nancy. “Three months is very soon, isn’t it?” 

“T only wish it could be sooner. But even six weeks would run us into Lent, 
and she says she won’t be married in Lent—like the angel she is.” He remained 
in a sort of absorbed ecstacy for a few minutes, and then roused himself. 

“Well, I must be going.” He paused at the door and looked round the 
room. ‘“ We’ve had some very cosy times here, little girl. You'll have to come to 
us now, Nancy.” 

His words seemed to set the note of the new order of things. Already he 
placed Marion Netherton between him and his first friend—his “‘little girl,” as he 
had so often called her. 

When he was gone, Nancy sat down on the floor again and leaned her head 
on the chair he had occupied. The strain at which she had been living had 
wearied her utterly, and at first she was conscious almost of a certain relief that 
all was at an end and over—her hopes, her fears, her faith. ‘That last idea grew 
and gathered force. She had believed, she had prayed: and God had not heard. 
She would pray no more. The cross with its passion-flowers returned to its old 
place; it was the emblem of One who had turned His back on her, and now in 
her bitterness Nancy deliberately turned from Him. She was far too simple to 
draw from His silence the inference of His non-existence, as some have done 
before her; but, like Job, she was ready to curse Him and die. 

Captain Lawrence had taken his farewell of the schoolroom, and Nancy was 
only thankful for the respite of his absence; but one afternoon she received a 
summons to her step-mother’s boudoir. She had known that this must come, and 
she went slowly, pausing at the last moment, her hand on the door-handle, and 
summoning all her courage. She went in. He was there. And by Mrs. Hervey’s 
side sat Marion Netherton. Captain Lawrence put his hand on Nancy’s shoulder 
as she advanced. 

“Marion,” he said, “I want to introduce you to a very old friend of mine. 
This is Nancy.” 

“T should have known her from your description,” said Miss Netherton. 

She drew Nancy down to a seat, and began to talk to her with a little touch of 
shyness. The girl listened without understanding. She sat staring at Marion, half 
fascinated by her dark eyes and the soft tones of her voice. She was younger than 
she had supposed, and even more beautiful. Could she wonder that Lawrence 
loved her, or that he stood there watching her with that new look in his eyes? 
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There was a pause, and Nancy realised that some one had asked her a question 
and waited for an answer. 

“And you will be my bridesmaid?” repeated Marion Netherton. 

Nancy found a voice. 

“Qh xo,” she said; and they all looked at her in surprise at her abruptness, 

“Nancy is so shy,” said Mrs. Hervey apologetically. “I really don’t know 
what I shall do with her if she doesn’t improve before she comes out. But, my dear 
Marion, it is most kind of you to ask her, and of course she will be delighted.” 

“T can’t,” repeated Nancy. It was too much: it was beyond her endurance, 
and she clung to her refusal blindly. 

“You are very rude, Nancy,” said Mrs. Hervey, annoyed. “You had better go 
back to Fraiilein. I only sent for you as Miss Netherton wished to see you.” 

Nancy went. She went up to her room. She had reached the limit of her 
self-control, the point at which her impotence cried out imperatively to something 
beyond it. She flung herself on her knees by her bed, half-choked by her passionate 
weeping. 

“It can’t be! It can’t be!” she wailed. “I love him so, and he has forgotten 
me—he only thinks of her! My God, give him back to me—give him back to me !” 

She repeated the words again and again; her soul was shaken to its very 
foundations by the storm of her misery. 

The darkness crept over her as she knelt there sobbing. She was undisturbed, 
the hours passed, and the force of her grief spent itself gradually. She wandered 
restlessly up and down her room, trying to weary herself, hoping for physical 
fatigue to bring the oblivion of sleep. Her tears were dry now, she could weep 
no more; a dull pain at her heart had succeeded to her passion. 

There was a sudden stir in the house, a loud ring, a short silence, a door 
closed hastily, hurrying footsteps outside, and Mrs. Hervey burst into the room. 

“Nancy! Oh, Nancy!” she cried. ‘Such an awful, awful thing! Marion has 
had a fearful accident—she’s dying! Poor, poor Edward! Oh, why do such 
things happen? How will he ever get over it?” 

Nancy stood dumb and frozen amid her step-mother’s hysterical lamentations. 
She hardly heard the explanations that followed: the runaway horse, the final 
collision, the overturned carriage, the occupant dead or dying—Marion Netherton 
dying ! 

She was left alone at last, with these words ringing in her ears. The horror of 
it dawned gradually upon her. Marion was dying: if she died Edward would be 
free—he would be given back to her. 

And she had prayed for it! The preacher had been right: it was true after all. 
Her request was granted—at this cost ! 

The house was still again; Mrs. Hervey had retired to her own room and the 
ministrations of her maid; Nancy was forgotten, and she crept down to the 
schoolroom. 

It grew very late. What was happening? Was Marion dead? was it all 
over? Edward loved her; if he knew, how would he look at his little girl, 
who owed so much happiness to him, and who had brought this trouble upon 
him? The hands of the clock moved slowly round. Nancy watched them with 
awed fascination: they measured, perhaps, the last hours on earth of the soul near 
at hand. They drew towards midnight. She heard some one enter the hall 
beneath—her father probably, letting himself in late with his key. 

The door opened, and Lawrence came in. He was absolutely pale, and his 
face had changed so as to be almost unrecognisable. 
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“Ts that you, Nancy?” he asked, in an unnatural voice. “I saw your light 
outside just now.” He sat down and leant his head on his hands. 

Nancy could not speak to him. Presently he looked up. 

“She’s dying,” he said. 

“ Edward, oughtn’t you to be there?” said Nancy timidly. 

“Oh, they’re doing something to her,” he answered, still in the same dull tone. 
“They sent me away for half an hour. It won’t be any good. A last resource, 
they said; they might at least let her die in peace.” 

“Edward, do you love her so very much?” she asked. 

“You don’t understand,” he said, and his face went down into his hands again. 

Then Nancy took her resolution. She stood erect, and a great light came into 
her eyes. She spoke aloud. 

“Not at this cost,” she said—“ not at this sacrifice !” 

She knelt at his side. 

“Listen,” she said: “she will live, she will not die. .Do you hear me? She 
will not die. You will be married—you will be happy.” 

He shook off her hand with a gesture of impatience, but she persisted. 

“Go back now,” she said: “ you will find her better. Edward, listen, listen ! 
It is the truth: I have prayed for it!” 

Her intense earnestness almost carried conviction to him. He got to his feet, 
and Nancy pushed him to the door. 

“T know it, Iam sure,” she said. “I am going to stay here. I can look into 
the street. Will you come back and stand a minute where I can see you, when 
she is safe?” 

“TI will come,” he promised ; and Nancy went back to wait. 

She opened the window wide: it was very warm for February; there was 
already a faint suggestion of spring in the air, a promise of new birth after the 
winter. She wrapped herself in a shawl, and sat staring out into the black, starlit 
spaces of the sky; the soft touch of the wind in the darkness breathed a solemn 
calm into her heart. ‘The hours passed, and with them the varying sounds of 
the night. After the late hansoms came the last mailcarts; but, between two and 
three, a great silence fell. It seemed to her as if the presence of God brooded 
almost visibly over the huge, sleeping city, and she bowed her head in awe, 
drawing the quiet and the stillness into her soul. 

And then, as the first market-waggons lumbered over the neighbouring highway, 
and the feet of early workers sounded on the pavements, Lawrence came. 

The distance was too great to speak, but she could see his face, his familiar 
face again; the strange, hard mask was gone. She signalled to him hastily to 
stay. On the table stood a bowl of snowdrops; she took one opening bud and 
dropped it down to him. He understood ; he looked up with a smile, and kissed the 
white emblem of hope and new life before he walked away. 

Nancy watched him till he turned the corner of the street. Then she shut the 
window softly. Her renunciation was complete. 


KATHARINE F. HI,s. 


Volendam Fishermen. ‘They remain for hours immovable like statues.’ 
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OLLAND is a country of strong 
contrasts, although to the superficial 
observer it often presents an aspect 

of dreary monotony. Wide stretches of flat meadows, 

spotted with black and white cows and bullocks, and marked 
at regular intervals by thin lines of water, a substitute for 
our hedges on the farmers’ property; endless lines of dijks 

and canals accompanied. by equally endless rows of trees vanishing in a misty 
distance ; the horizon spotted with windmills, and with red roofs in the midst of 

a cluster of trees: what attraction can this country possibly have for the tourist 

who finds his beau-ideal of landscape in the giant mountains of Switzerland, in snow 

and ice-covered peaks towering over green Alpine meadows under a deep blue sky 

—in the familiar scenes of his well-beloved, gaudy, old-fashioned. chromo-print ? 

It would be absurd to deny the grand, imposing beauty of Swiss scenery. 
Nature has there worked on so gigantic a scale that she defies Art to give an 
adequate idea of her sublimity. The beauty of Switzerland is obvious, whilst 
that of Holland is more subtle; its appreciation requires a certain degree of artistic 
refinement, of poetic imagination, and for that reason it has aiways exercised 
a magnetic attraction on artists of all countries. For Holland, in spite of its 
flatness, is not more monotonous, to the artist’s eye, than is the sea. An endless 
variety of themes can be found in the ever-changing flight of clouds on-a Dutch 
sky, in the patterns of light and shade drawn by these clouds over the juicy 
green meadows; in the problems of atmosphere and distance; in the quaint 
national costumes of the different provinces, and in the primitive village architecture 
which reminds one of the naively arranged contents of a toy-box. 

I have called Holland a country of contrasts, although monotony is on the 
surface. The reason is that the contrasts are to be found as you move from 
place to place, whilst the monotony is purely local, every town, every village 
having its own peculiar characteristics. Take, for example, Amsterdam and the 
dead cities on the Zuider Zee. Barely half an hour’s journey by steam-tram, and 
you are transferred into another world,—from the modern capital, with its fast life 
and advanced civilisation, the hot-bed of vice on its very surface, to the calm and 
peacefulness of these old-world settlements, the patriarchal simplicity of whose 
inhabitants has remained untouched by modern advance, uncontaminated by the 
luxurious habits of the dweller in the modern metropolis. The same contrast can 
be found in the character and appearance of the inhabitants. The wide canal 
between the central railway station of Amsterdam and the “ Tolhuis,” to be crossed 
by a penny steamer, is, so to say, the boundary-line of the domains of two distinct 
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races: on the one side the pale, unwhole- 
some, diseased and consumptive-looking 
children of the town,—a type much inferior 
on an average to that of any other European 
centre,—on the other side a healthy tribe of 
toilers, farm labourers and fishermen, strong, 
burly fellows, exceptionally tall and beaming 
with health, and big, rosy-cheeked, round- 
faced women, a type with which we are made 
familiar by the paintings of the old Dutch 
masters. 

It is the quaintest and most secluded of 
these older dead cities of the Zuider Zee that 
has become most popular amongst serious 
artists in search of a picturesque spot where 
nothing can distract them from their work, 
where the daily routine of life is so dull, 
that the pursuit of their profession becomes 
their only amusement. The Volendam of 
to-day takes the same position amongst 
Dutch towns that Barbizon in the time of 
its glory took amongst the towns or villages 
of France. But Volendam has not yet 
brought forth its Jean Frangois Millet, it 
has not lent its name to a school of 
painting, and therefore it enjoys immunity 
as yet from the visits of the relic-hunter. 
It is still an obscure place for the outside 
public, and will remain so whilst its hospitality 
is meted out in as cautious a manner as this 
is done by the present proprietor of the one 
and only hostelry of which the little fishing- 

A Volendam Girl. town can boast. The reception I met with 
can, at any rate, hardly be called inviting. 

Imagine a weary traveller, a tramp—for tramping is the speediest mode of 
conveyance between Edam and Volendam—arriving at his destination, hungry and 
thirsty, and longing for a well-deserved, comfortable night’s rest. He enters the 
bar or guests’ room of the only inn that can be found in the village. Mine host, 
leaning against the billiard-table,—we are civilised in Volendam,—with his arms 
crossed, calmly surveys and scrutinises the new arrival; not a word of welcome, 
not a question as to the guest’s wishes. The same dignified silence is preserved 
by three old fishermen, sitting round a table, puffing long weeds and imbibing 
small gulps of schiedam, their national drink. In fact, they seem to enjoy the 
awkwardness of the situation, which is still further increased by the deficiency of 
my stock of conversational Dutch. 

“Can you let me have a room?” 

“ N—no, mynheer, I don’t think I can.” 

“But there is no other hotel at Volendam?” 

ce No ! ” 

“But surely you can make room for me somewhere, for a night or two at 
least ?” 
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“TJ don’t think so. Are you an artist?” 

The hesitating tone of my affirmative seemed to arouse mine host’s suspicion, 

“T really don’t think I have room for you.” 

“Tsn’t Mr. B——, from London, staying here ?” 

“Do you know him? Yes, he is still here.” 

“OF course I know him: he lured me into this God-forsaken hole.” 

“ But why did you not tell me at once, that you are a friend of Mr. B——’s? 
Of course I can get you a room. Wilhelmine, look after the-luggage !” 

And thus I made my entry at the Hotel Spaander in Volendam. It is a 
queer place, this hotel, or rather artists’ fension; and the proprietor’s strong 
objection to the ordinary traveller originates in the laudable desire to keep away 
any uncongenial element that might be objectionable—or at least undesirable—to 
some member of the huge international artistic family whose welfare is at his tender 
mercy. An international gathering it was, with a vengeance, that was summoned 
by the dinner bell round the two large tables, where the ‘¢ab/e-d’héte meal was 
served. Almost every country of the civilised world had sent its representatives 
to this artists’ congress, and the babel of languages was quite bewildering. Two 
Englishmen—well-known artists both—three American sisters, a Hungarian with an 
Austrian wife, two Swedish ladies, a Belgian family, a German with a Parisian 
spouse, another 
Frenchman, a Pole, 
and a Dutch baron, 
were the most pro- 
minent members of 
that peaceful com- 
munity — peaceful 
until a sensational 
event temporarily 
destroyed that en- 
joyable = harmony. 
Some reckless 
amateur — no artist 
would have been 
guilty of so heinous 
an outrage — had 
paid a model the 
sum of  sixpence 
instead of the cus- 
tomary threepence, 
and thus caused 
considerable dissatis- 
faction amongst the 
less favoured natives. 
It was quite impos- 
sible to trace the 
culprit, and for a 
few days the happy 








guests gave way to 
dark suspicion. At 


p *** Can you let me have a room ?’ 
last a proclamation “«*+N—no, mynheer, | don’t think | can.” 
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was pasted up in the coffee-room, not offering a reward for the discovery of the 
offender, but fixing the rate at which models had to be paid for their services 
in future. 

If I have just spoken of the coffee-rroom and the dining-room, these terms 
must not be taken too literally. Saphir, the great Austrian satirist, tells us in one 
of his humorous sketches how, in the days of his youth and poverty, he divided 
his room by chalk-marks on the floor into bedroom, sitting-room and_ library, 
Thus the one and only public room at the Hotel Spaander is divided by 
imaginary lines into a coffee-, billiard- and dining-room. In the case of this last- 
named apartment the imaginary line is supplemented by a curtain which, during 
meal-time, protects the guests from the irritating stare of the natives in the coffee- 
room. ‘The “billiard-room” is “closed” during that important hour, the curtain 
being in such close proximity to the table that the handling of the cue becomes 
an utter impossibility. 

The walls of the public room bear witness to the gratitude of Mr. Spaander’s 
artistic visitors. For years past it has been a custom with all who were recipients 
of his hospitality to leave a memento in the shape of a more or less finished 
picture or sketch, so that the inn has now the appearance of a delightfully fresh 
and varied picture-gallery. Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Phil May, C. W. 
Bartlett, Nico Jungmann, and, I believe, Adrian Stokes figure prominently amongst 
the contributors to this quaint exhibition. 

But we must now leave the hostelry in the care of its guardian-angels, Mr. 
Spaander’s pretty and lively daughters, and take a stroll round the village to 
investigate the reason of its attractiveness to artists from all parts of the globe. 

The first thing that cannot fail to strike the observer is the totally unexpected 
wealth of colour, which is certainly at variance with all preconceived ideas of 
Dutch greyness. If the sky happens to be blue, which is not by any means as 
rare an occurrence as one might feel inclined to believe, the bright red roofs of 
the neat cottages, the gaily-painted woodwork of doors and windows, the light 
emerald-green of the bubbly filth on the canal; the white sails of the fishing-boats, 
and the endless variety of colour of every possible shade, that can be found in 
the conglomeration of patches constituting the work-day costume of the natives,— 
all this forms a picture as bright and sunny and cheerful as one would hardly 
expect to find on our side of the Alps. Yet there is a radical difference between 
the appearance of an old Italian fishing village and that of Volendam. In Italy the 
bright colour is supplied by Nature herself, the products of human labour being more 
or less toned down by age and dirt. Sky and water supply the primary colours, 
the ragged garments of the people being bleached and faded by the sun, the walls 
of the houses and the roofs covered with the dirt of centuries. In Volendam the hues 
of nature are more subdued; the blue of the sky has not the depth of an Italian 
sky, the waters of the Zuider Zee look like rolling waves of mud, the canals are 
covered with so thick a layer of filth, that the water becomes practically invisible, 
the damp atmosphere keeps the meadows and trees fresh, but the green is of one 
monotonous shade, vastly different from the variegated hues of southern vegetation. 
The proverbial cleanliness of the Dutch housewife has, however, preserved the 
bright colour of the fishermen’s habitations. Every inch of the house is scrubbed 
at least once a week, from the doorstep to the very top of the chimney; the 
costumes, too, are kept scrupulously clean, so that the sum-total of colour at 
Volendam is certainly in no way inferior to that of the Italian village. 

Dutch cleanliness! Another common fallacy! True enough, scrubbing and 
washing appears to be the sole occupation of the Dutch housewife; women and 
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children are always spotless in their attire, bright and clean as far as their persons 
are exposed to the public eye; but in Volendam at least—I will not vouch for 
the rest of Holland—this cleanliness is only on the surface, so much so that 
artists are positively afraid of taking a model to their studio. That sea-water 
could be used for bathing, never seems to strike the intelligence of the natives: 
at least, I do not think that their dread of water is merely due to their fear of 
getting in direct touch with the unpleasant things which are floating on the surface 
of the Zuider Zee, amongst which rotten cabbage-leaves are certainly not the most 
objectionable. And what is the use of washing and cleaning linen and household- 
utensils from morning to night, if the water used for the purpose is of the nature 
of a Volendam canal—a stagnant pool, the receptacle for the refuse of the whole 
village ? Milk cans, table linen, spoons and forks and plates are dipped indiscriminately 
into this evil-smelling, grimy liquid, which cannot but nourish the germs of 








The Weekly Washing. 


typhoid fever and other infectious diseases. That is the much vaunted Dutch 
cleanliness ! 

But dirt is certainly picturesque, and no part of Volendam enjoys greater 
popularity with artists than the lower street along the canal, which, by the way, 
lies considerably under the level of the sea. In this lower street, and in the lanes 
leading down to it from the main road on the dijk, can be found the habitations of 
the poorer portion of the population, whilst the hotel, the post-office, the shops and 
the cottages of the more prosperous fishing folk, are situated on the dijk. _ Here, too, 
gravitates the whole “ social life” of Volendam, which—like everything else in this 
place—is of a very primitive nature, and certainly far more amusing for the observer 
with an appreciative eye for the picturesque, than for tHe participator in this orgy 
of tobacco-chewing, the sole entertainment of the fishermen during their somewhat 
lengthy leisure hours. 

They are sluggish creatures, these tall, robust fishermen ; their walk resembles the 
crawl of a snail; they drag their huge wooden shoes wearily along the ground, and 
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if they have settled down in a group in the middle of the road, they remain for 
hours immovable, like statues. They hold their siesta in complete silence, squatting 
down in oriental fashion, their arms resting on their knees ; and there they sit, and 
sit, chewing tobacco, mute and immovable. And why should they speak? They 
have nothing to say to each other; Volendam is their world, nothing else is of any 
consequence ; the dull routine of their life is the same from week to week, from month 
to month ; they do not read, they do not play, they have no intellectual life, they 
seem to have no passion, no vice; they do not live—they vegetate. And yet they 
are possessed of immense pride. The foreign sché/derer (painter) is regarded with 
utmost contempt. However quaint his attire, he will not cause a single head to 
be turned round after him, as 
he strides past these quaint 
groups. The German’s slouch 
hat and_ eyeglasses, the 
Englishman’s_ knickerbockers 
and hose, the Frenchman’s 
flowing tie and velvet jacket 
are equally indifferent to our 
Volendamers. 

Nor is this contempt re- 
served for the poor foreigner. 
The natives of surrounding 
villages fare hardly _ better. 
Volendam has always been 
a world for itself. What 
better proof could there be 
than the fact that the little 
town is the only Roman 
Catholic town in Holland? 
Surrounded by Protestant 
places, it has adhered to its 
old religion, just as it has 
kept the national costume 
unchanged for several cen- 
turies. There are barely a 
dozen Lutherans in Volen- 
dam, while Roman Catholics 
are equally scarce in Marken, 
Edam, Monikendam and all 
the other towns of the 
district. The seclusion of the Volendamer from the outside world is carried so 
far, that they but rarely intermarry with the natives of other villages. If it 
were to happen that one in their midst should offend against this rule, he would 
probably be treated forthwith as an outcast. 

The women of Volendam show a little more kindness to the foreign visitor. 
A friendly smile from the fresh, round face under the quaint, starched linen cap is 
not of very rare occurrence; a half suppressed giggle when you have passed one 
of their groups is even more frequent. They are not unattractive either, although 
their ideas of feminine beauty do not exactly correspond with ours. They apply 
one of the fundamental rules of pictorial composition to the human form divine, 
and strive after the realisation of the perfect pyramid. As the normal development 
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Friendly Critics. 


of the chest would interfere with the achievement of this aim, the upper part of 
their body is pressed flat from their earliest youth, a proceeding which probably 
helps towards increasing the circumference of the waist and thus avoiding the 
interruption of the pyramidal lines. The local fashion of wearing a number of 
heavy skirts, one on top of the other, is another artful device, by which the wide 
base of this walking pyramid is formed, whilst the top is furnished by the pointed 
end of the starched cap. 

And the children! Or rather the prematurely-aged little men and little house- 
wives, the delight of the casual observer, the terror and plague of the working 
artist whom they observe! They fully—and more than fully—make up for the 
indifference shown by their fathers. As soon as the artist has settled down in 
front of his easel, a group of these exasperating little creatures will gather round 
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him. If they were to behave like children in any other part of the world, that is, 
to scrutinise the picture in its course of progress and to pass their innocent 
remarks on it, they could be put up with by the victims of their curiosity. But 
somehow the artist’s personality appears to have far greater power of attraction 
over them than his work, and so they stare at him with their big eyes, without 
ever venturing to utter a sound. They do not take their eyes off his face, they 
do not get tired of standing in immovable silence; the stare becomes almost 
uncanny, and the artist suffers untold agonies under this searching and penetrating 
gaze. If long habit has not made him familiar with the ways of these little 
tormentors, he has to fly to the seclusion of his room and renounce the idea of 
painting from nature in the open air. 

The artists’ colony at this remote spot on the Zuider Zee would strongly resent 
the popularisation of their secluded nest; but there is little danger that even the 
widest publicity given to the fame of its quaint charm would make an end to its 
privacy ; for the tourist or holiday-maker will find no accommodation, no amuse- 
ment, no attraction that would keep him there for more than an hour. It is not 
surprising that a fishing village should have no theatres, concerts, museums, and 
cafés ; but Volendam does not even offer the attraction of shady walks, of driving 
or riding accommodation, of boating or fishing, or sport of any kind. The shops 
provide the bare necessities of life for the natives ; luxuries like newspapers, books, 
bathing-drawers, and picture-postcards cannot be procured for love or money. 
The conservatism of the Volendamer is sufficient guarantee that things will remain 
as they are for many years to come, so that but little harm can be wrought by a 
scribbler’s indiscretion. 

P. G. Konopy. 





“LOVE IN RESERVE: RONDEAU.” 


O more did I when first we met 
Than pay due courtesy his debt: 

I simply bowed to her that day 
In best reserved and British way, 

The Incarnation of Debrett. 
She knew not what there latent lay 
Beneath that cold, well-mannered clay 
And calm of feature stony-set ; 

No more did I. 

And when I saw her eyes of jet 
Raised to my own, with love-drops wet, 
And a bewitching curl astray 
Caressing near my fingers play, 


I smoothed it from her brow: and yet— 
No more did I! 


OLIVER ONIONS. 
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THE WAYS OF THE CITY. 
A STORY OF THE DAYS TO COME. 
(ANNO Domini 2090—2095.) 


ROMINENT if not paramount among world-changing inventions in the 
history of man is that series of contrivances in locomotion that began 
with the railway and ended for a century or more with the motor and the 

patent road. ‘That these contrivances, together with the device of limited liability 
joint stock companies and the supersession of agricultural labourers by skilled men 
with ingenious machinery, would necessarily concentrate mankind in cities of 
unparalleled magnitude and work an entire revolution in human life, became, after 
the event, a thing so obvious that it is a matter of astonishment it was not more 
clearly anticipated. Yet that any steps should be taken to anticipate the miseries 
such a revolution might entail does not appear even to have been suggested ; and 
the idea that the moral prohibitions and sanctions, the privileges and concessions, 
the conception of property and responsibility, of comfort and beauty, that had 
rendered the mainly agricultural states of the past prosperous and happy, would 
fail in the rising torrent of novel opportunities and novel stimulations, never seems 
to have entered the nineteenth-century mind. That a citizen, kindly and fair in 
his ordinary life, could as a shareholder become almost murderously greedy ; that 
commercial methods that were reasonable and honourable on the old-fashioned 
countryside, should on an enlarged scale be deadly and overwhelming ; that 
ancient charity was modern pauperisation, and ancient employment modern 
sweating ; that, in fact, a revision and enlargement of the duties and rights of man 
had become urgently necessary, were things it could not entertain, nourished as it 
was on an archaic system of education and profoundly retrospective and legal in 
all its habits of thought. It was known that the accumulation of men in cities 
involved unprecedented dangers of pestilence ; there was an energetic development 
of sanitation; but that the diseases of gambling and usury, of luxury and tyranny 
should become endemic, and produce horrible consequences, was beyond the scope 
of nineteenth-century thought. And so, as if it were some inorganic process, 
practically unhindered by the creative will of man, the growth of the swarming 
unhappy cities that mark the twenty-first century accomplished itself. 

The new society was divided into ‘three main classes. At the summit 
slumbered the property owner, enormously rich by accident rather than design, 
potent save for the will and aim, the last avatar of Hamlet in the world. Below 
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was the enormous multitude of workers employed by the gigantic companies 
that monopolised control; and between these two the dwindling middle class, 
officials of innumerable sorts, foremen, managers, the medical, legal, artistic, and 
scholastic classes, and the minor rich, a middle class whose members led a life of 
insecure luxury and precarious speculation amidst the movements of the great 
managers. 

Already the love story and the marrying of two persons of this middle class 
have been told: how they overcame the obstacles between them, and how they 
‘ tried the simple old-fashioned way of living on the countryside and came back 
speedily enough into the city of London. Denton had no means—he had been 
a mere subordinate official in the flying stages before the elopement—so Elizabeth 
borrowed money on the securities that her father Mwres held in trust for her until 
she was one-and-twenty. 

The rate of interest she paid was of course high, because of the uncertainty of 
her security, and the arithmetic of lovers is often sketchy and optimistic. Yet 
they had very glorious times after that return. They determined they would not 
go to a Pleasure city nor waste their days rushing through the air from one part 
of the world to the other, for in spite of one disillusionment their tastes were 
still old-fashioned. They furnished their little room with quaint old Victorian 
furniture, and found a shop on the forty-second floor in Seventh Way where 
printed books of the old sort were still to be bought. It was their pet affectation 
to read print instead of hearing phonographs. And when presently there came a 
sweet little girl, to unite them further if it were possible, Elizabeth would not send 
it to a creche, as the custom was, but insisted on nursing it at home. ‘The rent of 
their apartments was raised on account of this singular proceeding, but that they 
did not mind. It only meant borrowing a little more. 

Presently Elizabeth was of age, and Denton had a business interview with her 
father that was not agreeable. An exceedingly disagreeable interview with their 
money-lender followed, from which he brought home a white face. On his return 
Elizabeth had to tell him of a new and marvellous intonation of “Goo” that their 
daughter had devised, but Denton was inattentive. In the midst, just as she was 
at the cream of her description, he interrupted. ‘How much money do you think 
we have left, now that everything is settled?” 

She stared and stopped her appreciative swaying of the Goo genius that had 
accompanied her description. 

“You don’t mean. . .?” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘Ever so much. We have been wild. It’s the interest. 
Or something. And the shares you had, slumped. Your father did not mind. 
Said it was not his business, after what had happened. He’s going to marry 
again. . . . Well—we have scarcely a thousand left!” 

“Only a thousand?” 

“Only a thousand.” 

And Elizabeth sat down. For a moment she regarded him with a white face, 
then her eyes went about the quaint, old-fashioned room, with its middle Victorian 
furniture and genuine oleographs, and rested at last on the little lump of humanity 
within her arms. 

Denton glanced at her and stood downcast. Then he swung round on his 
heel and walked up and down very rapidly. 

“T must get something to do,” he broke out presently. “I am an idle 
scoundrel. I ought to have thought of this before. I have been a selfish fool. 
I wanted to be with you all day... .” 
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He stopped, looking at her white face. Suddenly he came and kissed her and 
the little face that nestled against her breast. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” he said, standing over her; “you won’t be lonely now— 
now Dings is beginning to talk to you. And I can soon get something to do, you 
know. Soon... Easily ... It’s only a shock at first. But it will come all 
right. It’s sure to come right. 1 will go out again as soon as I have rested, and 
find what can be done. For the present it’s hard to think of anything.” 

“Tt would be hard to leave these rooms,” said Elizabeth ; “ but . 

“There won’t be any need of that—trust me.” 

“They are expensive.” 

Denton waved that aside. He began talking of the work he could do. He 
was not very explicit what it would be; but he was quite sure that there was 
something to keep them comfortably in the happy middle class, whose way of 
life was the only one they knew. 

“There are three-and-thirty million people in London,’ 
them must have need of me.” 

“Some must.” 

“The trouble is... Well—Bindon, that brown little old man your father wanted 
you to marry. He’s an important person. . . . I can’t go back to my flying-stage 
work, because he is now a Commissioner of the Flying-Stage Clerks.” 

“T didn’t know that,” said Elizabeth. 

“He was made that in the last few weeks . . . or things would be easy enough, 
for they liked me on the flying stage. But there’s dozens of other things to be 
done—dozens. Don’t you worry, dear. Ill rest a little while, and then we'll dine, 
and then I'll start on my rounds. I know lots of people—lots.” 

So they rested, and then they went to the public dining-room and dined, and 
then he started on his search for employment. But they soon realised that in the 
matter of one convenience the world was just as badly off as it had ever been, 
and that was a nice, secure, honourable, remunerative employment, leaving ample 
leisure for the private life, and demanding no special ability, no violent exertion 
nor risk; and no sacrifice of any sort for its attainment. He evolved a number of 
brilliant projects, and spent many days hurrying from one part of the enormous 
city to another in search of influential friends; and all his influential friends were 
glad to see him, and very sanguine until it came to definite proposals, and then 
they became guarded and vague. He would part with them coldly, and think over 
their behaviour, and get irritated on his way back, and stop at some telephone 
office and spend money on an animated but unprofitable quarrel. And as the 
days passed, he got so worried and irritated that even to seem kind and careless 
before Elizabeth cost him an effort—as she, being a loving woman, perceived 
very clearly. 

After an extremely complex preface one day, she helped him out with a painful 
suggestion. He had expected her to weep and give way to despair when it came 
to selling all their joyfully bought early Victorian treasures, their quaint objects of 
art, their antimacassars, bead mats, repp curtains, veneered furniture, gold-framed 
steel engravings and pencil drawings, wax flowers under shades, stuffed birds, and 
all sorts of choice old things ; but it was she who made the proposal. The sacrifice 
seemed to fill her with pleasure, and so did the idea of shifting to apartments ten 
or twelve floors lower in another hotel. “So long as Dings is with us, nothing 
matters,” she said. “It’s all experience.” So he kissed her, said she was braver 
than when she fought the sheep-dogs, called her Boadicea, and abstained very 
carefully from reminding her that they would have to pay a considerably higher 
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rent on account of the little voice with which Dings greeted the perpetual uproar 
of the city. 

His idea had been to get Elizabeth out of the way when it came to selling the 
absurd furniture about which their affections were twined and tangled; but when it 
came to the sale it was Elizabeth who haggled with the dealer while Denton went 
about the running ways of the city, white and sick with sorrow and the fear of 
what was still to come. When they moved into their sparsely furnished pink-and- 
white apartments in a cheap hotel, there came an outbreak of furious energy on 
his part, and then nearly a week of lethargy during which he sulked at home. 
Through those days Elizabeth shone like a star, and at the end Denton’s misery 
found a vent in tears. And then he went out into the city ways again, and—to 
his utter amazement—found some work to do. 

His standard of employment had fallen steadily until at last it had reached the 
lowest level of independent workers. At first he had aspired to some high official 
position in the great Flying or Windvane or Water Companies, or to an appoint- 
ment on one of the General Intelligence Organisations that had _ replaced 
newspapers, or to some professional partnership ; but those were the dreams of the 
beginning. From that he had passed to speculation, and three hundred gold ‘lions’ 
out of Elizabeth’s thousand had vanished one evening in the share market. Now 
he was glad his good looks secured him a trial in the position of salesman to the 
Susannah Hat Syndicate, a Syndicate dealing in ladies’ caps, hair decorations, and 
hats—for though the city was completely covered in, ladies still wore extremely 
elaborate and beautiful hats at the theatres and places of public worship. 

It would have been amusing if one could have confronted a Regent Street 
shopkeeper of the nineteenth century with the development of his establishment 
in which Denton’s duties lay. Nineteenth Way was still sometimes called Regent 
Street, but it was now a street of moving platforms and nearly eight hundred feet 
wide. The middle space was immovable and gave access by staircases descending 
into subterranean ways to the houses on either side. Right and left were an 
ascending series of continuous platforms, each of which travelled about five miles 
an hour faster than the one internal to it, so that one could step from platform to 
platform until one reached the swiftest outer way and so go about the city. ‘The 
establishment of the Susannah Hat Syndicate projected a vast fagade upon the 
outer way, sending out overhead at either end an overlapping series of huge white 
glass screens, on which gigantic animated pictures of the faces of well-known 
beautiful living women wearing novelties in hats were thrown. A dense crowd was 
always collected in the stationary central way watching a vast kinematograph which 
displayed the changing fashion. The whole front of the building was in perpetual 
chromatic change, and all down the /fagade—four hundred feet it measured—and 
all across the street of moving ways, laced and winked and glittered in a thousand 
varieties of colour and lettering the inscription— 





SUZANNA! ’ETS ! SUZANNA! ’ETS! 


A broadside of gigantic phonographs drowned all conversation in the moving 
way and roared “ fats” at the passer-by, while far down the street and up, other 
batteries counselled the public to “walk down for Suzannah,” and queried, “ Why 
don’t you buy the girl a hat?” 

For the benefit of those who chanced to be deaf—and deafness was not 
uncommon in the London of that age—inscriptions of all sizes were thrown from 
the roof above upon the moving platforms themselves ; and on one’s hand, or on 
the bald head of the man before one, or on a lady’s shoulders, or in a sudden jet 
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of flame before one’s feet, the moving finger wrote in unanticipated letters of fire 
“ets r chip ¢de,” or simply “ets.” And spite of all these efforts, so high was the 
pitch at which the city lived, so trained became one’s eyes and ears to ignore all 
sorts of advertisement, that many a citizen had passed that place thousands of times 
and was still unaware of the existence of the Suzannah Hat Syndicate. 

To enter the building one descended the staircase in the middle way and 
walked through a public passage in which pretty girls promenaded, girls who were 
willing to wear a ticketed hat for a small fee. The entrance chamber was a large 
hall in which wax heads fashionably adorned rotated gracefully upon pedestals, and 
from this one passed through a cash: office to an interminable series of little rooms, 
each room with its salesman, its three or four hats and pins, its mirrors, its 
kinematographs, telephones and hat slides in communication with the central 
depot, its comfortable lounge and tempting refreshments. A salesman in such an 
apartment did Denton now become. It was his business to attend to any of the 
incessant stream of ladies who chose to stop with him, to behave as winningly as 
possible, to offer refreshment, to converse on any topic the possible customer 
chose, and to guide the conversation dexterously but not insistently towards hats. 
He was to suggest trying on various types of hat, and to show by his manner and 
bearing, but without any coarse flattery, the enhanced impression made by the 
hats he wished to sell. He had several mirrors, adapted by various subtleties of 
curvature and tint to different types of face and complexion, and much depended 
on the proper use of these. 

Denton flung himself at these curious and not very congenial duties with a 
good will and energy that would have amazed him a year before; but all to 
no purpose. The Senior Manageress, who had selected him for the appointment 
and conferred various small marks of favour upon him, suddenly changed in her 
manner, declared for no assignable cause that he was stupid, and dismissed him 
at the end of six weeks of salesmanship. So Denton had to resume his ineffectual 
search for employment. 

This second search did not last very long. Their money was at the ebb. To 
eke it out a little longer they resolved to part with their darling Dings, and took 
that small person to one of the public créches that abounded in the city. That was 
the common use of the time. The industrial emancipation of women, the correlated 
disorganisation of the secluded “home,” had rendered créches a necessity for all 
but very rich and exceptionally-minded people. ‘Therein children encountered hygienic 
and educational advantages impossible without such organisation. Créches were of 
all classes and types of luxury, down to those of the Labour Company, where 
children were taken on credit, to be redeemed in labour as they grew up. 

But both Denton and Elizabeth being, as I have explained, strange old- 
fashioned young people, full of nineteenth-century ideas, hated these convenient 
creches exceedingly, and at last took their little daughter to one with extreme 
reluctance. ‘They were received by a motherly person in a uniform, who was very 
brisk and prompt in her manner until Elizabeth wept at the mention of parting 
from her child. The motherly person, after a brief astonishment at this unusual 
emotion, changed suddenly into a creature of hope and comfort, and so won 
Elizabeth’s gratitude for life. They were conducted into a vast room presided 
over by several nurses and with hundreds of two-year-old girls grouped about the 
toy-covered floor. This was the Two-year-old Room. Two nurses came forward, 
and Elizabeth watched their bearing towards Dings with jealous eyes. They were 
kind—it was clear they felt kind, and yet . 

Presently it was time to go. By that time Dings was happily established in 
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a corner, sitting on the floor with her arms filled, and herself, indeed, for the 
most part hidden by an unaccustomed wealth of toys. She seemed careless of all 
human relationships as her parents receded. 

They were forbidden to upset her by saying good-bye. 

At the door Elizabeth glanced back for the last time, and behold! Dings 
had dropped her new wealth and was standing with a dubious face. Suddenly 
Elizabeth gasped, and the motherly nurse pushed her forward and closed the door. 

“You can come again soon, dear,” she said, with unexpected tenderness in her 
eyes. For a moment Elizabeth stared at her with a blank face. “You can come 
again soon,” repeated the nurse. Then with a swift transition Elizabeth was weeping 
in the nurse’s arms. So it was that Denton’s heart was won also. 

And three weeks after our young people were absolutely penniless, and only 
one way lay open. They must go to the Labour Company. So soon as the rent 
was a week overdue their few remaining possessions were seized, and with scant 
courtesy they were shown the way out of the hotel. Elizabeth walked along the 
passage towards the staircase that ascended to the motionless middle way, too 
dulled by misery to think. Denton stopped behind to finish a stinging and 
unsatisfactory argument with the hotel porter, and then came hurrying after her, 
flushed and hot. He slackened his pace as he overtook her, and together they 
ascended to the middle way in silence. There they found two seats vacant, and 
sat down. 

“We need not go there—yet?” said Elizabeth. 

“ No—not till we are hungry,” said Denton. 

They said no more. 

Elizabeth’s eyes sought a resting-place and found none. To the right roared 
the eastward ways, to the left the ways in the opposite direction, swarming with 
people. Backwards and forwards along a cable overhead rushed a string of 
gesticulating men, dressed like clowns, each marked on back and chest with one 
gigantic letter, so that altogether they spelt out : 


“ PURKINJE’S DIGESTIVE PILLS.” 


An anemic little woman in horrible coarse blue canvas pointed a little girl to one 
of this string of hurrying advertisements. 

“Look!” said the anemic woman: “there’s yer father.” 

“ Which ?” said the little girl. 

*’Im wiv his nose coloured red,” said the anemic woman. 

The little girl began to cry, and Elizabeth could have cried too. 

“ Ain’t ’e kickin’ ’is legs !—just/” said the anemic woman in blue, trying to 
make things bright again. ‘“ Looky—wow !” 

On the fagade to the right a huge intensely bright disc of weird colour span 
incessantly, and letters of fire that came and went spelt out— 


“ DOES THIS MAKE you GIDDY?” 
Then a pause, followed by— 
“TAKE A PURKINJE’S DIGESTIVE PILL.” 

A vast and desolating braying began. “If you love Swagger Literature, put 
your telephone on to Bruggles, the Greatest Author of all Time. The Greatest 
Thinker of all Time. Teaches you Morals up to your Scalp! The very image of 
Socrates, except the back of his head, which is like Shakespear. He has six toes, 
dresses in red, and never cleans his teeth. Hear Him!” 
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Denton’s voice became audible in a gap in the uproar. “I never ought to 
have married you,’ 
brought you to misery. I am a scoundrel . . . Oh, this accursed world !” 
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“Backwards and forwards along a cable overhead rushed a string of gesticulating men, 
dressed like clowns,” 


’ he was saying. “I have wasted your money, ruined you, 
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She tried to speak, and for some moments could not. She grasped his hand. 
“No,” she said at last. 

A half-formed desire suddenly became determination. She stood up. “ Will 
you come?” 

He rose also. ‘“ We need not go there yet.” 

“Not that. But I want you to come to the flying stages—where we met, 
You know? ‘The little seat.” 

He hesitated. “Can you?” he said, doubtfully. 

“Must,” she answered. 

He hesitated still for a moment, then moved to obey her will. 

And so it was they spent their last half-day of freedom out under the open 
air in the little seat under the flying stages where they had been wont to meet 
five short years ago. There she told him, what she could not tell him in the 
tumultuous public ways, that she did not repent even now of their marriage—that 
whatever discomfort and misery life still had for them, she was content with the 
things that had been. The weather was kind to them, the seat was sunlit and 
warm, and overhead the shining aeroplanes went and came. 

At last, towards sunsetting, their time was at an end, and they made their vows 
to one another and clasped hands, and then rose up and went back into the ways 
of the city, a shabby-looking, heavy-hearted pair, tired and hungry. Soon they 
came to one of the pale blue signs that marked a Labour Company Bureau. For 
a space they stood in the middle way regarding this, and at last descended, and 
entered the waiting-room. 

The Labour Company had originally been a charitable organisation ; its aim 
was to supply food, shelter, and work to all comers. ‘This it was bound to do by 
the conditions of its incorporation, and it was also bound to supply food and 
shelter and medical attendance to all incapable of work who chose to demand its 
aid. In exchange these incapables paid labour notes, which they had to redeem 
upon recovery. They signed these labour notes with thumb-marks, which were 
photographed and indexed in such a way that this world-wide Labour Company 
could identify any one of its two or three hundred million clients at the cost of 
an hour’s inquiry. The day’s labour was defined as two spells in a treadmill used 
in generating electrical force, or its equivalent, and its due performance could be 
enforced by law. In practice the Labour Company found it advisable to add to 
its statutory obligations of food and shelter a few pence a day as an inducement 
to effort; and its enterprise had not only abolished pauperisation altogether, but 
supplied practically all but the very highest and most responsible labour throughout 
the world. Nearly a third of the population of the world were its serfs and 
debtors from the cradle to the grave. 

In this practical, unsentimental way the problem of the unemployed had been 
most satisfactorily met and overcome. No one starved in the public ways, and no 
rags, no costume less sanitary and sufficient than the Labour Company’s hygienic 
but inelegant blue canvas, pained the eye throughout the whole world. It was the 
constant theme of the phonographic newspapers how much the world had progressed 
since nineteenth-century days, when the bodies of those killed by the vehicular 
traffic or dead of starvation, were, they alleged, a common feature in all the 
busier streets. 

Denton and Elizabeth sat apart in the waiting-room until their turn came. 
Most of the other people collected there seemed limp and taciturn, but three or 
four young people gaudily dressed made up for the quietude of their companions. 
They were life clients of the Company, born in the Company’s créche and 
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destined to die in its hospital, and they had been out for a spree with some 
shillings or so of extra pay. They talked vociferously in a later development of 
the Cockney dialect, manifestly very proud of themselves. 

Elizabeth’s eyes went from these to the less assertive figures. One seemed 
exceptionally pitiful to her. It was a woman of perhaps forty-five, with gold- 
stained hair and a painted face, down which abundant tears had trickled; 
she had a pinched nose, hungry eyes, lean hands and shoulders, and her dusty, 
worn-out finery told the story of her life. Another was a grey-bearded old man 
in the costume of a bishop of one of the high episcopal sects—for religion was 
now also a business, and had its ups and downs. And beside him a sickly, 
dissipated-looking boy of perhaps two-and-twenty glared at Fate. 
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A Labour Company's Bureau, 


Presently Elizabeth and then Denton interviewed the manageress—for the 
Company preferred women in this capacity—and found she possessed an energetic 
face, a contemptuous manner, and a particularly unpleasant voice. They were 
given various checks, including one to certify that they need not have their heads 
cropped ; and when they had given their thumb-marks, learnt the number 
corresponding thereunto, and exchanged their shabby middle-class clothes for duly 
numbered blue canvas suits, they repaired to the huge plain dining-room for their 
first meal under these new conditions. Afterwards they were to return to her for 
instructions about their work. 

When they had made the exchange of their clothing Elizabeth did not seem 
able to look at Denton at first ; but he looked at her, and saw with astonishment 
that even in blue canvas she was still beautiful. And then their soup and bread 
came sliding on its little rail down the long table towards them, and stopped with 
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a jerk, and he forgot the matter. For they had had no proper meal for three 
days. 

After they had dined they rested for a time. Neither talked—there was 
nothing to say ; and presently they got up and went back to the manageress to 
learn what they had to do. 

The manageress referred to a tablet. ‘ Y’r rooms won’t be here; it'll be in 
the Highbury Ward, Ninety-seventh way, number two thousand and seventeen. 
Better make a note of it on yr card. You, nought nought nought, type seven, 
sixty-four, b.c.d., gamma forty-one, female: you ’ave to go to the Metal-beating 
Company and try that for a day—fourpence bonus if ye’re satisfactory ; and you, 
nought seven one, type four, seven hundred and nine, g.f.b., A/ five and ninety, 
male: you ’ave to go to the Photographic Company on Eighty-first way, and learn 
something or other—/ don’t know—thrippence. ’Ere’s y’r cards. ‘That’s all. Next ! 
What? Didn't catch it all? Lor! So suppose I must go over it all again, 
Why don’t you listen? Keerless, unprovident people! One’d think these things 
didn’t matter.” 

Their ways to their work lay together for a time. And now they found they 
could talk. Curiously enough, the worst of their depression seemed over now that 
they had actually donned the blue. Denton could talk with interest even of the 
work that lay before them. ‘“ Whatever it is,” he said, “it can’t be so hateful as 
that hat shop. And after we have paid for Dings, we shall still have a whole penny 
a day between us even now. Afterwards—we may improve,—get more money.” 

Elizabeth was less inclined to speech. ‘I wonder why work should seem so 
hateful,” she said. 

“It’s odd,” said Denton. ‘I suppose it wouldn’t be if it were not the thought 
of being ordered about. . . . I hope we shall have decent managers.” 

Elizabeth did not answer. She was not thinking of that. She was tracing 
out some thoughts of her own. 

“Of course,” she said presently, ““we have been using up work all our lives. 
It’s only fair # 

She stopped. It was too intricate. 

“We paid for it,” said Denton, for at that time he had not troubled himself 
about these complicated things. 

“We did nothing—and yet we paid for it. That’s what I cannot understand.” 

Denton said nothing. ‘“ Perhaps we are paying,” said Elizabeth presently—for 
her theology was old-fashioned and simple. 

Presently it was time for them to part, and each went to the appointed work. 
Denton’s was to mind a complicated hydraulic press that seemed almost an 
intelligent thing. ‘This press worked by the sea-water that was destined finally to 
flush the city drains—for the world had long since abandoned the folly of pouring 
drinkable water into its sewers. This water was brought close to the eastward 
edge of the city by a huge canal, and then raised by an enormous battery of 
pumps into reservoirs at a level of four hundred feet above the sea, from which 
it spread by a billion arterial branches over the city. ‘Thence it poured down, 
cleansing, sluicing, working machinery of all sorts, through an infinite variety of 
capillary channels into the great drains, the cloace maxima, and so carried the 
sewage out to the agricultural areas that surrounded London on every side. 

The press was employed in one of the processes of the photographic manufacture, 
but the nature of the process it did not concern Denton to understand. ‘The most 
salient fact to his mind was that it had to be conducted in ruby light, and as a 
consequence the room in which he worked was lit by one coloured globe that 
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“The day's labour.” 


In the darkest corner 


stood the press whose servant Denton had now become: 


glittering thing, with a projecting 


poured a lurid and painful illumination about the room. 
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to its needs, it seemed to Denton in certain moods almost as if this must needs be 
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the obscure idol to which humanity in some strange aberration had offered up 
his life. His duties had a varied monotony. Such items as the following will 
convey an idea of the service of the press. ‘The thing worked with a busy clicking 
so long as things went well; but if the paste that came pouring through a feeder 
from another room, and which it was perpetually compressing into thin plates, 
changed in quality, the rhythm of its click altered and Denton hastened to make 
certain adjustments. The slightest delay involved a waste of paste and the docking 
of one or more of his daily pence. If the supply of paste waned—there were 
hand processes of a peculiar sort involved in its preparation, and sometimes the 
workers had convulsions which deranged their output—Denton had to throw the 
press out of gear. In the painful vigilance a multitude of such trivial attentions 
entailed, painful because of the incessant effort its absence of natural interest 
required, Denton had now to pass one-third of his days. Save for an occasional 
visit from the manager, a kindly but singularly foul-mouthed man, Denton passed 
his working hours in solitude. 

Elizabeth’s work was of a more social sort. ‘There was a fashion for covering 
the private apartments of the very wealthy with metal plates beautifully embossed 
with repeated patterns. ‘The taste of the time demanded, however, that the repetition 
of the patterns should not be exact—not mechanical, but “ natural ”—and it was 
found that the most pleasing arrangement of pattern irregularity was obtained by 
employing women of refinement and natural taste to punch out the patterns with 
small dies. So many square feet of plates was exacted from Elizabeth as a minimum, 
and for whatever square feet she did in excess she received a small payment. The 
room, like most rooms of women workers, was under a manageress: men had been 
found by the Labour Company not only less exacting but extremely liable to 
excuse favoured ladies from a proper share of their duties. The manageress was 
a not unkindly, taciturn person, with the hardened remains of beauty of the brunette 
type; and the other women workers, who of course hated her, associated her name 
scandalously with one of the metal-work directors in order to explain her position. 

Only two or three of Elizabeth’s fellow-workers were born labour serfs—plain, 
morose girls; but most of them corresponded to what the nineteenth century would 
have called a “reduced” gentlewoman. But the ideal of what constituted a 
gentlewoman had altered: the faint, faded, negative virtue, the modulated voice 
and restrained gesture of the old-fashioned gentlewoman had vanished from the 
earth. Most of her companions showed in discoloured hair, ruined complexions, 
and the texture of their reminiscent conversations, the vanished glories of a 
conquering youth. All of these artistic workers were much older than Elizabeth, 
and two openly expressed their surprise that any one so young and pleasant should 
come to share their toil. But Elizabeth did not trouble them with her old-world 
moral conceptions. 

They were permitted, and even encouraged to converse with each other, for 
the directors very properly judged that anything that conduced to variations of 
mood made for pleasing fluctuations in their patterning; and Elizabeth was almost 
forced to hear the stories of these lives with which her own interwove: garbled 
and distorted they were by vanity, indeed, and yet comprehensible enough. And 
soon she began to appreciate the small spites and cliques, the little misunderstandings 
and alliances that enmeshed about her. One woman was excessively garrulous 
and descriptive about a wonderful son of hers; another had cultivated a foolish 
coarseness of speech, that she seemed to regard as the wittiest expression of 
originality conceivable ; a third mused for ever on dress, and whispered to Elizabeth 
how she saved her pence day after day, and would presently have a glorious day 
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of freedom, wearing . . . . and then followed lines of description; two others sat 
always together, and called one another pet names, until one day some little thing 
happened, and they sat apart, blind and deaf as it seemed to one another’s being. 
And always from them all came an incessant tap, tap, tap, tap, and the manageress 
listened always to the rhythm to mark if one fell away. ‘Tap, tap, tap, tap: so 
their days passed, so their lives must pass. Elizabeth sat among them, kindly and 
quiet, gray-hearted, marvelling at Fate: tap, tap, tap; tap, tap, tap, tap, tap, tap. 


UMB MAR 





“*Serfs and debtors from the cradle to the grave.” 


So there came to Denton and Elizabeth a long succession of laborious days, 
that hardened their hands, wove strange threads of some new and sterner substance 
into the soft prettiness of their lives, and drew grave lines and shadows on their 
faces. The bright, convenient ways of the former life had receded to an 
inaccessible distance ; slowly they learnt the lesson of the under-world—sombre 
and laborious, vast and pregnant. There were many little things happened: things 
that would be tedious and miserable to tell, things bitter and grievous to bear 
indignities, tyrannies, such as must ever season the bread of the poor in cities; 
and one thing that was not little, but seemed like the utter blackening of life 
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to them, which was that the child they had given life to sickened and died. 
’ But that story, that ancient, perpetually recurring story, has been told so often, 
has been told so beautifully, that there is no need to tell it over again here. 
There was the same sharp fear, the same long anxiety, the deferred inevitable blow, 
and the black silence. It has always been the same; it will always be the same. 
It is one of the things that must be. 

And it was Elizabeth who was the first to speak, after an aching, dull inter- 
space of days: not, indeed, of the foolish little name that was a name no longer, 
but of the darkness that brooded over her soul. They had come through the 
shrieking, tumultuous ways of the city together; the clamour of trade, of yelling 
competitive religions, of political appeal, had beat upon deaf ears; the glare of 
focussed lights, of dancing letters, and fiery advertisements, had fallen upon the 
set, miserable faces unheeded. ‘They took their dinner in the dining-hall at a 
place apart. “I want,” said Elizabeth clumsily, ‘“‘to go out to the flying stages— 
to that seat. Here, one can say nothing.” 

Denton looked at her. “It will be night,” he said. 

“T have asked,—it is a fine night.” She stopped. 

He perceived she could find no words to explain herself. Suddenly he under- 
stood that she wished to see the stars once more, the stars they had watched 
together from the open downland in that wild honeymoon of theirs five years ago. 
Something caught at his throat. He looked away from her. 

“There will be plenty of time to go,” he said, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

And at last they came out to the little seat on the flying stage, and sat there 
for a long time in silence. ‘The little seat was in shadow, but the zenith was pale 
blue with the effulgence of the stage overhead, and all the city spread below them, 
squares and circles and patches of brilliance caught in a meshwork of light. The 
little stars seemed very faint and small: near as they had been to the old-world 
watcher, they had. become now infinitely remote. Yet one could see them in the 
darkened patches amidst the glare, and especially in the northward sky, the 
ancient constellations gliding steadfast and patient about the pole. 

Long our two people sat in silence, and at last Elizabeth sighed. 

“Tf I understand,” she said, “if I could understand. When one is down there 
the city seems everything—the noise, the hurry, the voices—you must live, you 
must scramble. Here—it is nothing ; a thing that passes. One can think in peace.” 

“Yes,” said Denton. “ How flimsy it all is! From here more than half of it 
is swallowed by the night. . . . It will pass.” 

“We shall pass first,” said Elizabeth. 

“T know,” said Denton. “If life were not a moment, the whole of history 
would seem like the happening of a day . . . Yes—we shall pass. And the city 
will pass, and all the things that are to come. Man and the Overman and 
wonders unspeakable. And yet... ” 

He paused, and then began afresh. “I know what you feel. At least I 
fancy . . . Down there one thinks of one’s work, one’s little vexations and pleasures, 
one’s eating and drinking and ease and pain. One lives, and one must die. Down 
there and every day—our sorrow seemed the end of life. . . 

“Up here it is different. For instance, down there it would seem impossible 
almost to go on living if one were horribly disfigured, horribly crippled, disgraced. 
Up here—under these stars—none of those things would matter. They don’t 
matter.... They are a part of something. One seems just to touch that 
something—under the stars. . . .” 

He stopped. The vague, impalpable things in his mind, cloudy emotions half 
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shaped towards ideas, vanished before the rough grasp of words. “It is hard to 
express,” he said lamely. 

They sat through a long stillness. 

“Tt is well to come here,” he said at last. “We stop—our minds are very 
finite. After all we are just poor animals rising out of the brute, each with a 
mind, the poor beginning of a mind. We are so stupid. So much hurts. And 
yet... 

“T know, I know—and some day we shall see. 

“All this frightful stress, all this discord will resolve to harmony, and we shall 
know it. Nothing is, but it makes for that. Nothing. All the failures—every little 
thing makes for that harmony. Everything is necessary to it, we shall find. 
We shall find. Nothing, not even the most dreadful thing, could be left out. 
Not even the most trivial Every tap of your hammer on the brass, every 
moment of work, my idleness even . . . Dear one! every movement of our poor 
little one... All these things go on for ever. And the faint impalpable things. 
We, sitting here together.—Everything . . . 

“The passion that joined us, and what has come since. It is not passion now. 
More than anything else it is sorrow. Dear...” 

He could say no more, could follow his thoughts no further. 

Elizabeth made no answer—she was very still; but presently her hand sought 
his and found it. 





H. G. WELLS. 


“ ASPERGES.” 


MISTY veil hangs o’er the distant wold, 

In trailing cloud-skirts of fast falling rain ; 
While through the haze that fills the steaming plain, 
The turquoise west shines, barred with blazing gold : 
O’er the deep purple of the-eastern skies, 

Where night’s weird empire rises dark and dun, 
The flaming fingers of the setting sun 
Fling a great arch of painted harmonies. 


WILFRED DRAYCOTT. 



































TO DIANEME. 


SWEET, be not proude of those two Eyes, 
Which starre-like sparkle in their skyes; 

Nor be ye proude, that ye can see 

All hearts youre captives; yours yet free, 
Be ye not proude of that rich haire, 

Which wantons with the Love-sicke aire: 
When as that Rubie which ye weare, 

Sunke from the tippe of youre soft Eare, 
Will last to be a precious Stone 

When all youre worlde of Beauties gone. 

HERRICK. 
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A POETS’ 


HE Upper Thames is an ideal stream, for it possesses the completest 
historic associations, with the height of sylvan beauty and the solitude 
of a backwoods creek. More,—it is a River of the Poets; and 

although to some its poetical records may seem to be of the kind that are 
“writ in water,” yet to the faithful explorer its waters are fragrant with flowers 
of romance. The Upper River—by which we mean the Thames from its source 
to Oxford—is a small and unpretending stream, with no spacious length of “ lazy 
lawns” along its banks, as at Nuneham and Goring; no historic abbeys, as 
at Medmenham and Bisham; no romantic islands, as at Twickenham and 
Runnymede: but yet with pleasant breadth of yellow water-meadows, and _ stray 
bits of picturesque ruin here and there, sparkling shallows, and remote water-lily 
pools, that hold their own against the glories of the Lower Thames,—with all the 
added charm of complete solitude. There is a fashion in places as well as in 
other things, and the fashion of the Upper Thames has not yet come. 

The Thames Conservancy, however, keep their river in very good navigable 
condition for at least as far as Lechlade,—and on this secluded part of the stream 
their attentions seem strictly personal, making the traveller proportionately grateful. 

For the jaded Londoner, who may perhaps wish for a brief outing of solitary 
happiness, combining country air and moderate exercise with complete quiet, 
nothing better can be devised than the expedition from Cricklade to Oxford. 
Cricklade, a sleepy country town eleven miles from the source of the Thames, is 
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the spot where the infant river first becomes navigable; and it is a distance of 
forty-four miles from here to Oxford. If the traveller be wise, he will order a 
small boat from Oxford, and have it sent up by rail to Lechlade, to save too much 
rowing up stream. At Lechlade the boats are few in number, and run large; and 
the boat should be as small as is compatible with lunch, luggage and luxury, with 
regard both to the probable shallows to be encountered and to the weight to be 
pulled. Mr. Taunt recommends that the boat should be sent on to Cricklade by 
the Thames and Severn canal, which starts just above Lechlade, but this involves 
some outlay; and supposing there be an extra day to spare, and also that it is 
“ full-water-time,” it is quite possible to reach Cricklade by the river itself, though 
the floating weed and the accompanying shallows will probably cause the sculler to 
“say a bad word” now and then; and towpath there is practically none. In “full- 
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Cricklade Churchyard, 


water-time ” one might, indeed, get up some distance above Cricklade, were it not 
for mills and aqueducts that effectually bar the way, and a small stone bridge 
at Cricklade itself that requires rather an effort of genius to tackle. 

But, whether by canal or river, let us suppose that we and our boat have 
got to Cricklade somehow, and that the said boat is at “ Rose Cottage” (a 
little riverside place where boats are looked after), waiting to convey us down to 
Oxford town. If the river be, as we said, only sufficiently full, coming down is 
comparatively easy, for the stream is strong, and the weeds offer but little 
obstruction, growing, as they do, the way of the stream. 

Cricklade is a pleasant enough little town for a morning’s stroll, with its 
curious sense of aloofness, its grey houses, and its wide, solitary streets. The 
little Wiltshire town certainly seemed solitary enough to us on the morning 
we spent there; but then it happened to be Whitsunday; and as we strolled 
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about the pretty : — 
churchyard at nine 
o'clock a.m., the 
organ, reverberating 
the “ Veni Creator,” 
was the only sign 
of life, and made 
a poetic accompani- 
ment to the delicious 
June sunshine out- 
side. Nothing is 
more sweet than 
this sound of church 
music in the dis- 
tance: surely it 
would waken some- 
thing akin to re- 
ligion in the heart Water Eaton House. 

of the most flinty 

of atheists, or at least stir him to a sense of its picturesqueness. 

James Thorne, who wrote a book called “ Rambles by Rivers,” rather unkindly 
mentions the town of Cricklade as “dull to look at, dull to live in, and dull 
to talk about.” ‘True, its people are so devoid of outer excitements that they 
stare at the passing traveller far more than does the average foreigner; and so 
innocent of initiative that but one person in the town is said to keep a boat. But 
at any rate its history is ancient. ‘They crossed the Temese at Cricklade,” say 
the Saxon Chronicles, describing the incursion of Ethelwold into Wiltshire. ‘The 
name of Cricklade is of Anglo-Saxon origin, and signifies “a stone ford”; though 
Drayton—decidedly the least, if the first to be mentioned, of our river poets— 
mentions, in his “ Polyolbion,” in very halting verse, the fanciful rumour that 
Cricklade was so named from a Greek College said to be established here (“ Greek 
lade ”),—and Lechlade, lower down the stream, from a Latin one. 

Many writers have written and discussed much about the “real source” of the 
Thames. Without entering into these discussions here, we may say that if there be 
time to spare a very pretty walk may be taken from Cricklade towards “Thames 
Head,” the spot most usually chosen as source of our river. The stream beyond the 
town becomes a mere brook, diversified by shallows, and ripples pleasantly through 
flat, sunny meadows, where the cows stand gazing on the brink, or, as they do also 
in many places lower down, stand knee deep in the clear stream. 

There are two inns at Cricklade—the “White Horse” and the “ White Hart”— 
both unpretending, but fairly good. We ourselves have only tried the ‘ White 
Hart,” where the cooking was excellent, and the landlady most attentive, even to 
the extent of furnishing a dark-room for photographers out of a family wardrobe ! 

Leaving Rose Cottage, and the curious plank bridge of Cricklade (now broken), 
the little river winds through meadows till we reach Water Eaton foot-bridge and 
the curious old weather-beaten grey manor-house just beyond it. This is an 
Elizabethan mansion, with gables and mullioned windows; and it is now a farm, 
with (as usual on these upper reaches) no sign of life about it but two cows and 
an old pony, or perhaps a family of ducks, white and fluffy, quacking vociferously 
at our approach. Beyond this solitary landmark of Water Eaton House, the river 
is covered for some way with weeds—‘ the yellow-eyed blossoms of the water 
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Kempsford Church, from the Vicarage Garden, 


crowsfoot,”—weeds lovely from the point of view of the picturesque, but delaying 
the boat even going down stream; and as for going up—well, were another Dante 
to wish to add a new penance to the Inferno, we can imagine nothing better in 
that line than pulling up stream against such weeds and such a current! No 
wonder that the poet Shelley, who made the excursion from Windsor to Lechlade 
(Mrs. Shelley erroneously says to Cricklade), in the autumn of the year 1815, and who 
had determined “to draw the boat up to the very spring of the Thames” before 
he returned, should have been baffled by the weeds. These, says a companion 
(Charles Clairmont), “by the time we got three miles above Lechlade, became so 
enormously thick and high, that all three of us tugging could not move the boat 
an inch; the water also, a little farther on, was so shallow that it barely covered 
the hoofs of some cows standing in the middle to drink. Quite scared by this 
sight, we turned round and passed the rest of the day at Lechlade.” As, however, 
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it was in the month of September that Shelley made this excursion, we can only 
wonder that he got so far. 

Nearly three miles below Water Eaton is Castle Eaton, with a picturesque old 
church, overlooking the river, and surmounted by a quaint belfry. There used to 
be an old stone bridge here, ‘one of the few remnants,” Mr. Taunt says, “ of the 
old, wild, half-deserted charm which the upper river used to possess,” Well, it is 
no less deserted still; but in the course of the “improvements” of modern years, 
the old bridge has now disappeared, and has given place to an iron structure of 
uncompromising ugliness! It is sad that apparently it is no longer possible in our 
day to combine the useful with the beautiful. We are not, however, much worse 
than other nations—notably the Venetians—in this respect. ‘Stone I found thee 
and iron I left thee” we of this country might well say of our bridges—parodying 
the words of the Emperor Augustus. But here, like the stream, we digress. After 
some more delightful windings among meadow-land, and, alas! some more weeds, 
we reach the village of Kempsford, whose tall church tower, like that of Cricklade, 
has appeared at intervals over the fields dominating the landscape. 

Kempsford is the most picturesque spot on the upper river, and is, besides, 
the richest in historical association. Yet it boasts no landing-place, and at first 
sight seems as solitary as any other. But the lovely vicarage garden—none of 
your sleek, velvety, trim villa gardens, but a luxuriant medley of wild and cultivated 
flowers, soft turf, and flowering shrubs—slopes down to the water’s edge, and our 
boat glides past the ancient wall of the castle of the Dukes of Lancaster, inhabited 
once by John of Gaunt. Very little of the wall is left now, but it is picturesquely 
overgrown with ivy and creeping plants, and at one end there is a large barred 
window, presumably once part of a tower. Once lately, on reaching this spot, 
fortune favoured us, for we had hardly landed, and set up our camera to photograph 
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Kempsford from below. 
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Lechlade Churchyard. 


the interesting old church, when the courteous and scholarly vicar approached, and 
took us into his garden to show us the best view of the tower. We had never 
met him before, and might have been the shadiest of characters for aught he knew: 
certainly we were. shabby enough, having been drenched only that very morning by 
an unkind shower ; but his courtesy was none the less charming, and made us think 
of the best type of country clergyman of bygone days—the “ minister of the soul,” 
always ready to welcome and befriend the stranger. He showed us over the old 
church, which was built by Henry Duke of Lancaster in the fourteenth century, and 
boasts of some good glass windows. At the door is nailed an historic horseshoe. 
There is a curious story connected with it and the Duke already mentioned. When 
he left Kempsford in grief, because of his son’s death by drowning, his charger cast 
this shoe, and it was affixed to the church door by the inhabitants in his memory. 
As we walked through the lovely vicarage garden, a garden so luxuriant that we 
hardly knew where the wild part ended and the cultivated began, our guide pointed 
out with pride two flowering medlar trees, old and gnarled, that spread _ their 
branches widely over the daisied turf, and overlooked the river and the rich meadow- 
land beyond it. ‘These trees, he said, were of great age. ‘I like to imagine,” he 
continued, “that Chaucer may have sat on that low branch, gazing on the ‘grene 
mede’ opposite, when he composed those verses in the ‘ Assembly of Foules’ 
***A garden saw I ful of blosmy bowys, 

Upon a ryuer in a grene mede, 

There. as that swetnesse eueremore inow is, 

With flowris white, blewe, and yelwe and rede, 

That swymyn ful of smale fischis lite 

With fynnys rede and skalis syluyr brygtte: 


On every bow the bryddis herde I synge, 
With voys of aungel in here armonye. . . 
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Chaucer,” explained our vicar, “once lived not far from here.” Indeed, on 
looking into the subject, the suggestion does not seem a fanciful one. ‘The 
Assembly of Foules” is agreed by nearly all writers to have been written in 
allusion to the intended marriage of John of Gaunt, the fourth son of Edward III., 
with Blanche of Lancaster, which took place in 1359. ‘The subject of this poem,” 
says Godwin decisively, “is the courtship of John of Gaunt.” Chaucer is thus the 
first of our river poets; and, looking at the “grene mede” beyond the stream, 
we cannot wonder that it should have inspired his song. At the bottom of the 
garden slope we turned into the “Ghost’s Walk,” a grassy terrace between John of 
Gaunt’s Well and the river on one side, and a tall hedge of arbor vite on the 
other. The legendary ghost in question is, if we remember rightly, a grey lady, 
who comes to avenge her earthly wrongs. A delicious scent was in the air. “It 
is from the hedge,” said our vicar, and he forthwith crushed some of the green 
shoots in his hand. “Arbor Vite,” he said, “I often think is like the life of 
the true Christian—the more you bruise it, the sweeter it is.” 

But we must tear ourselves away from Kempsford and its ideal parsonage, and 
proceed on our way down stream. From Kempsford to Inglesham, three or four 
miles farther down, you pass no habitation, and no landmark, save only Hannington 
foot-bridge, just below Kempsford. In these vast solitudes you feel a certain 
friendliness, nay, even affection, for the animal life you pass: for the cows that 
come and gaze at you with big, foolish, mild eyes; for the horses that gallop up 
to watch you passing, and snort in an offended, surprised way at the splash of 
your oars; for the little variegated bird that hops about on the floating weed ; 
even for the water-rat as he scurries across the stream at your approach. After 
a while you begin to feel for the flowers growing by the waterside, so that 
you even omit to pluck them, and you leave whole clumps of large-eyed forget-me- 
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nots in their glory at the 
river’s brink, while the water- 
lilies and yellow “flags” no 
longer suffer from your de- 
predations. Poor things! 
what harm have they done, 
that they should be left to 
die at the bottom of the 
boat! Ah! there is no doubt 
that solitude makes us feel 
wondrous tender to the world 
in general ; it is only in the 
crowd and whirl of town life 
that we lose all “the milk 
of human kindness.” 

Tomb of William Morris, Kelmscott. Inglesham Round House, 
’ a short mile above Lechlade, 
is the starting-point of the Thames and Severn Canal, and the stream here sensibly 
widens. The Round House, with its picket of tall poplars and its old foot-bridge, 
should be an attractive subject for a painter; and from here the slender spire of 
Lechlade church can be seen, and its bells heard up the stream as they ring 
for evening service. The Colne here joins the Thames ; to quote once again from 
Drayton : 





‘*Clear Colne and lively Leche so down from Cotswold’s plain 
At Lechlade linking hands, come likewise to support 
The mother of great Thames.” 

Lechlade is a little market town, as quiet and dull as Cricklade, but with 
fovely river views. The church, in the Late Perpendicular style, is interesting, 
and in the churchyard Shelley’s lines called “A Summer Evening Churchyard ” 
were inspired. It is a lovely spot; the gravestones lie scattered among luxuriant 
growth of trees and shrubs, with picturesque houses built round them, and as a 
background the “aerial pile” that Shelley apostrophises. ‘There is a good hostelry 
here—the “ New Inn,” where the traveller will find every comfort and attention. 
Here Shelley and his party stayed two nights when on their river expedition in 
1815. Shelley dearly loved the water; his imagination had been fired, before 
starting on his journey, by reading in Southey’s “‘Thalaba” how 

**the little boat moved on. 
Through pleasant banks the quiet stream 
Went winding pleasantly.” 

Shelley himself sang of the charm of the river in a more impassioned key than 
this, for in his poem written soon afterwards, the ‘“ Revolt of Islam,” there are 
echoes of this journey of 1815 :— 

** A scene of joy and wonder to behold 
That river’s shapes and shadows changing ever, 
When the broad sunrise filled with deepening gold 
Its whirlpools where all hues did spread and quiver. 
Sometimes between the wide and flowering meadows, 
Mile after mile we sailed, and ’twas delight 


To see far off the sunbeams chase the shadows 
Over the grass.” 


Shelley, indeed, so loved river travelling that he “even proposed, in 
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wildness,” to get into the Severn by the canal, follow that river to its source, and 
“by the help of divers canals and rivers” to reach Durham, the Tweed and the 
falls of the Clyde, voyaging two thousand miles. But “all this airy scheme was 
soon laid aside, for the Commissioners would not allow us to pass the Severn 
Canal under £20.” 

It is a pleasant drive of four miles from Lechlade to Fairford, a_ village 
with an interesting old church, which contains twenty-eight painted windows of 
great repute. The glass dates from the early part of the sixteenth century, and is 
wonderful in colour and design. There are memorial brasses in the church to 
those who preserved the glass in the civil wars from the fury of the Puritans. 
The frequent representations of the devil and the fiends of hell are very striking 
The church was erected by a certain John Tame—as a receptacle, so said tradition, 





Radcot : the “Swan” Inn, 


for the glass he had procured in his trading with the Netherlands. There is a 
tablet also to John Keble in this church,—Keble was born here in 1792. Fairford 
is interesting, too, from another cause. In a field adjoining here, about a hundred 
and fifty graves were discovered in 1850, containing skeletons and curious specimens 
of Anglo-Saxon jewellery. It is thought that this was the burial ground of those 
killed in a battle between the Saxons and the British, in 577. 

The “aerial pile” of Lechlade church mirrors itself gracefully in the waters as 
we descend towards St. John’s Lock. This is the first lock on the Thames; and 
here is also a stone bridge, which formerly belonged to an old priory on this spot, 
dedicated to St. John. In the meadow adjoining were held two yearly fairs in 
ancient times, one for cattle and the other for cheese—which latter, however, even 
in 1779, was “nothing like sold so much as formerly.” The priory owned the 
land, and kept the bridge in repair; but now all relics of it have disappeared— 
and a solitary lock-house and inn are all that stand here. 
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Buscot village and 
church are a_ short 
way lower down, em- 
bowered in trees and 
half hidden from 
view. Here the river 
curls in a most absurd 
fashion, doubling 
upon itself, and con- 
tinually bringing you 
back to the point 
you started from. 
Three miles from 
Lechlade you come 
upon Hart’s Weir, 
which your boat has 

Radcot Bridge. to shoot. Just be- 

low this weir lies 

Kelmscott Manor, for some years the joint home of Dante Rossetti and William 
Morris, and still inhabited by Mrs. Morris. It is another Elizabethan house, with 
grey, weather-beaten gables; it does not lie close to the river bank, but peeps 
from behind trees, over the rich meadow-land to the left of the stream as you 
descend. It has a lovely, old-fashioned, high-walled garden, with old English 
flowers and luxuriant creeping roses and trailing plants—just such a garden as is 
described in Morris’s Utopian book “ News from Nowhere.” Morris, as_befitted 
the friend of Burne Jones, had a special affection for the briar rose, and many 
beautiful varieties of it were here cultivated by him. One very dark red variety 
was pointed out to us as having been his great pride. In another part of the 
garden are some old yews trimmed by Morris himself,—one of them into the 
likeness of a peacock. ‘“ This house and its surroundings,” wrote Rossetti to his 
mother on first taking possession with Morris at Kelmscott, “are the loveliest 
‘haunt of ancient peace’ that can well be imagined—the house purely Elizabethan 
in character, though it may probably not be so old as that; but in this dozy 
neighbourhood that style of building seems to have obtained for long after changes 
in fashion had occurred elsewhere. It has a quantity of farm buildings of the 
thatched squatted order, which look settled down into a purring state of comfort. 
. . The garden is a perfect paradise, and the whole is built on the very banks 
of the Thames, along which there are beautiful walks for miles.” Rossetti introduced 
Kelmscott Manor into the background of his picture called ‘ Water-willow.” 
With regard to the inside of the house, we could not give a better idea of it 
than by quoting a paragraph or two from Morris’s own “News from Nowhere ” :— 





“We went in, and found no soul in any room as we wandered from room to room,— 
from the rose-covered porch to the strange and quaint garrets amongst the great 
timbers of the roof, where of old time the tillers and herdsmen of the manor slept. .. . 
Everywhere there was but little furniture, and that only the most necessary, and of the 
simplest forms. ‘The extravagant love of ornament which I had noted in this people 
elsewhere seemed here to have given place to the feeling that the house itself with its 
associations was the ornament of the country life amidst which it had been left stranded 
from old times, and that to re-ornament it would but take away its use as a piece of 
natural beauty.” 


Rossetti’s studio, described so fondly by himself in his “ Family Letters,” still 
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has a painting executed by him. He lived here from about 1871 to 1874; and 
the influence of the Kelmscott surroundings is shown in several of his poems,— 
notably “Rose Mary,”—as well as a few minor pieces. Here one evening he 
traced the aérial evolutions of the starlings, for the poem called “Sunset Wings” ; 
and here he must have often gazed at 
**the doubled flight of moons by night ” 
(an idea that recurs once or twice in the poems of this period)—reflected in the 
clear stream. The varying moods of the river are exquisitely described in his 
poem called “Down Stream,” where for “Holmscote and Hurstcote” read 
“Buscot and Kelmscott ” :— 
** Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The river reaches wind, 
The whispering trees accept the breeze, 
The ripple’s cool and kind.” 
Morris has described the same river in verse as well as in prose; readers of the 
“Earthly Paradise ” should not fail to recognise Kelmscott in the following lines ;— 
*©Q June, O June, that we desired so, 

Wilt thou not make us happy on this day? 

Across the river thy soft breezes blow, 

Sweet with the scent of beanfields far away, 

Above our heads rustle the aspens grey, 

Calm is the sky with harmless clouds beset, 

No thought of storm the morning vexes yet. 


See, we have left our hopes and fears behind, 
To give our very hearts up unto thee ; 
What better place than this, then, could we find, 
By this sweet stream that knows not of the sea, 
That guesses not the city’s misery, 
This little stream whose hamlets scarce have names, 
This far-off, lonely mother of the Thames?” 
Howmuch Morris) 
loved the place may 
be seen from the 
fact that he called 
his house at Ham- 
mersmith after it; 
and the ‘ Kelmscott 
Press” will always 
preserve its fame. 
Here, too, in a corner 
of the little church- 
yard, hardly beyond 
“the murmur of the 
stream,” he lies. He 
was carried there on 
a yellow harvest wain, 
decked with vine 
leaves and waving 
willow branches ; and Newbridge and the ‘‘Maybush” Inn, 
on the simple Gothic 
stone, arched above the grave, are carved only his name, the date of his birth and 
death, and a spray of leaf and stem. (See page 514.) 
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“The murmur of the stream” under “ the rustling boughs” is more idyllic than 
ever between Kelmscott and the little village of Eaton Hastings, where our river 
next touches. Here are the most charming nooks and windings, the clearest little 
pebbly pools, the 
very spots for an 
Ophelia’s _ self- 
chosen tomb, or 
for the “ Naiad, hid 
beneath the bank.” 

After Eaton 
Hastings comes 
Radcot, where the 
stream divides and 
flows under two 
picturesque old 
bridges, one three- 
arched as shown in 
our picture. The 
modest but com- 
Gt ae ; fortable little inn, 
Cumnor Village. the * Swan,” is a 

pleasant resting- 
place. From Radcot to Rushy Lock is about three miles. The peaceful, happy 
fields—the ox-eyed daisies and clover, dotting the rich meadowland—the glistening 
stream winding along, and the woods filling in the blue distance—all these can be 
enjoyed to perfection between Radcot and Rushy. Rushy Lock and Weir are 
very picturesque, though the old lock-house has been mended of late years and 
presents now a comparatively spruce appearance. 








Tadpole Bridge, a mile below Rushy, is specially noteworthy as the site of 
the “Trout” Inn—a most comfortable stopping-place, with a pleasant landlady, 
who, with her husband, does her utmost for her guests. Four miles from here 
is the little town of Bampton, with an old church and pretty vicarage, but 
otherwise of no special interest; and the attractions of Tadpole Bridge itself are 
but few. There is, however, one supreme advantage you possess if you elect 
to sleep at the “Trout,’—which 1s that the landlady, in addition to her other 
virtues, has that of rising early; and on the river especially, nothing is so 
delicious as an early morning start. Of all the hours in the twenty-four, that from 
seven to eight a.m. is here the most delightful. From Tadpole to Oxford, 
starting early, is an easy day’s journey. Duxford Ferry, half-way from Tadpole to 
Newbridge, is a lovely spot; and at some four miles’ distance, Newbridge itself (so 
called, presumably, because it is one of the oldest bridges on the Thames), with 
its pretty rustic inn, the ‘“ Maybush,” comes into view. There is a very stiff current 
through this bridge, which makes it sometimes difficult to “shoot” in going up 
stream—to say nothing of occasional stakes lurking under the side arches. From 
here it is but a short way to the ferry of Bablock-Hythe—where yet another 
“river poet,” one even more essentially a “river poet” than any, comes into our 
ken. We have indeed been followed by the Muses all our way: Chaucer, Shelley, 
Morris, Rossettii—and now Matthew Arnold, some of whose best known and most 
beautiful poems are inseparably connected with this part of the stream. 

This was the spot that inspired the elegy that is reckoned one of the three 
greatest in the English language. “I know,” the poet cries, in ‘“ Thyrsis,”— 
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‘*T know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields, 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries ; 
I know these slopes ; who knows them if not I ?— 
But many a dingle on the loved hillside, 
With thorns once studded, old, white-blossom’d trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and far descried 
High tower’d the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time ; 
Down each green bank hath gone the ploughboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime.” 


But the very spirit of our secluded Poets’ River haunts most of all the 
lovely stanzas of “The Scholar-Gipsy ” :— 
‘*For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground ! 
Thee at the ferry Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the punt’s rope chops round ; 
And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream.” 


The sun, however, advances, and warns us to be on our way down the 
stream. Ensham meadows, Wytham woods—the “green-muffled Cumnor hills ” 
that the poet loved, 
—all are beautiful ; 
but “the glory and 
the dream ” are past, 
for here we begin to 
meet the first traces 
of the outer world. 
A few boats are now 
discernible in the 
distance, and when 
we reach the time- 
honoured inn at 
Godstow we find 
quite a throng of 
pleasure-seekers ; for 
is not the “ Trout ” 
at Godstow famous 
for something more : 
grateful to the boat- Godstow. 
ing man than the 
deepest draughts of poetry,—its cider cup, to wit, sipped by the undergraduates 
through straws from three-handled mugs ? : 

But the sailing boats are now filling Godstow Reach. And thus, with Oxford 
towers and prosaic Port Meadow ducks in sight, we will take leave of our Poets’ River. 

EmiLy Constance Cook. 
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CASTILIAN AMOROSO. 


E suddenly found we had half a crown, and we said now was the time to 
send for sample and instructions how to earn two pounds a week in 
our Spare Time. We had seen the advertisement in the paper, and we 

had always wanted to do it, but we had never had the money before, somehow. 
The advertisement says: “Any lady or gentleman can easily earn two pounds a 
week in their spare time. Sample and instructions, two shillings. Packed free from 
observation.” A good deal of the half-crown was Dora’s. It came from her 
godmother ; but she said she would not mind letting Dicky have it if he would 
pay her back before Christmas, and if we were sure it was right to try to make 
our fortune that way. Of course that was quite easy, because out of two pounds 
a week in your spare time you can easily pay all your debts, and have almost 
as much left as you began with; and as to right we told her to dry up. 

Dicky had always thought that this was really the best way to restore our 
fallen fortunes, and we were glad that now he had a chance of trying, because of 
course we wanted the two pounds a week each, and besides, we were rather tired 
of Dicky’s always saying, when our ways didn’t turn out well, “ Why don’t you try 
the sample and instructions about our spare time ?” 

When we found out about our half-crown we got the paper. Noél was playing 
admirals in it, but he had made the cocked hat without tearing the paper, and 
we found the advertisement, and it said just the same as ever. So we got a two- 
shilling postal order and a stamp, and what was left of the money it was agreed 
we would spend in ginger-beer to drink success to trade. 

We got some nice paper out of father’s study, and Dicky wrote the letter, and 
we put in the money, and put on the stamp, and made H. O. post it. Then we 
drank the ginger-beer, and then we waited for the sample and instructions. It 
seemed a long time coming, and the postman got quite tired of us running out 
and stopping him in the street to ask if it had come. 

But on the third morning it came. It was quite a large parcel, and it was packed, 
as the advertisement had said it would be, “free from observation.” ‘That means 
it was in a box; and inside the box was some stiff browny cardboard, crinkled 
like the galvanised iron on the tops ot chicken-houses, and inside that was a lot 
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of paper, some of it printed and some scrappy, and in the very middle of it all 
a bottle, not very large, and black, and sealed on the top of the cork with yellow 
sealing-wax. 

We looked at it as it lay on the nursery table, and while all the others grabbed 
at the papers to see what the printing said, Oswald went to look for the corkscrew, 
so as to see what was inside the bottle. He found the corkscrew in the dresser 
drawer—it always gets there, though it is supposed to be in the sideboard drawer 
in the dining-room—and when he: got back the others had read most of the 
printed papers. 

“T don’t think it’s much good, and I don’t think it’s quite nice to sell wine,” 
Dora said; “and besides, it’s not easy to suddenly begin to sell things when you 
aren’t used to it.” 

“T don’t know,” said Alice; “I believe I could.” 

They all looked rather down in the mouth, though, and Oswald asked how 
you were to make your two pounds a week, 

“Why, you’ve got to get people to taste that stuff in the bottle. It’s sherry— 
Castilian Amoroso its name is—and then you get them to buy it, and then you 
write to the people and tell them the other people want the wine, and then for 
every dozen you sell you get two shillings from the wine people, so if you sell 
twenty dozen a week you get your two pounds. I don’t think we shall sell as 
much as that,” said Dicky. 

“We might not the first week,” Alice said, “but when people found out how 
nice it was, they would want more and more. And if we only got ten shillings a 
week it would be something to begin with, wouldn’t it ?” 

Oswald said he should jolly well think it would, and then Dicky took the cork 
out with the corkscrew. The cork broke a good deal, and some of the bits went 
into the bottle. Dora got the medicine glass that has the teaspoons and table- 
spoons marked on it, and we agreed to have a teaspoonful each, to see what it 
was like. 

“No one must have more than that,” Dora said, “ however nice it is.” Dora 
behaved rather as if it were her bottle. I suppose it was because she had lent 
the money for it. 

Then she measured out the teaspoonful, and she had first go, because of being 
the eldest. We asked at once what it was like, but Dora could not speak just then. 

Then she said, “It’s like the tonic Noél had in the spring; but perhaps sherry 
ought to be like that.” 

Then it was Oswald’s turn. He thought it was very burny; but he said 
nothing. He wanted to see first what the others would say. 

Dicky said his was simply beastly, and Alice said Noél could taste next if he liked. 

Noél said it was the golden wine of the gods, but he had to put his handker- 
chief up to his mouth all the same, and I saw the face he made. 

Then H. O. had his, and he spat it out in the fire, which was very rude and 
nasty, and we told him so. 

Then it was Alice’s turn. She said, “Only half a teaspoonful for me, Dora. 
We mustn’t use it all up.” And she tasted it and said nothing. 

Then Dicky said: “Look here, I chuck this. I’m not going to hawk round 
such beastly stuff. Any one who likes can have the bottle. Qucs?” 

And Alice got out “go” before the rest of us. Then she said, “I know 
what’s the matter with it. It wants sugar.” 

And at once we all saw that that was all there was the matter with the stuff. 
So we got two lumps of sugar and crushed it on the floor with one of the big 
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wooden bricks till it was powdery, and mixed it with some of the wine up to the 
tablespoon mark, and it was quite different, and not nearly so nasty. 

“You see it’s all right when you get used to it,” Dicky said. I think he was 
sorry he had said “ Quis?” in such a hurry. 

“Of course,” Alice said, “it’s rather dusty. We must crush the sugar carefully 
in clean paper before we put it in the bottle.” 

Dora said she was afraid it would be cheating to make our bottle nicer than 
what people would get when they ordered a dozen bottles, but Alice said Dora 
always made a fuss about everything, and really it would be quite honest. 

“You see,” she said, “I shall just tell them, quite truthfully, what we have 
done to it, and when their dozens come they can do it for themselves.” 

So then we crushed eight more lumps, very cleanly and carefully between 
newspapers, and shook it up well in the bottle, and corked it up with a screw of 
paper, brown and not news, for fear of the poisonous printing ink getting wet and 
dripping down into the wine and killing people. We made Pincher have a 
taste, and he sneezed for ever so long, and after that he used to go under the 
sofa whenever we showed him the bottle. 

Then we asked Alice who she would try and sell it to. She said: “I shall ask 
everybody who comes to the house. And while we are doing that, we can be 
thinking of outside people to take it to. We must be careful: there’s not much 
more than half of it left, even counting the sugar.” 

We did not wish to tell Eliza,—I don’t know why. And she opened the door 
very quickly that day, so that the Taxes and a man who came to our house by mistake 
for next door got away before Alice had a chance to try them with the Castilian 
Amoroso. But about five Eliza slipped out for half an hour to see a friend who 
was making her a hat for Sunday, and while she was gone there was a knock. 

Alice went, and we looked over the banisters. 

When she opened the door, she said at once, “ Will you walk in, please?” 

The person at the door said, “I called to see your Pa, miss. Is he 
at home?” 

Alice said again, “ Will you walk in, please ?” 

Then the person—it sounded like a man—said: “ He ¢s in, then?” But Alice 
only kept on saying, “ Will you walk in, please?” so at last the man did, rubbing 
his boots very loudly on the mat. ‘Then Alice shut the front door, and we saw that 
it was the butcher, with an envelope in his hand. He was not dressed in blue, 
like when he is cutting up the sheep and things in the shop, and he wore knicker- 
bockers. Alice says he came on a bicycle. She led the way into the dining-room, 
where the Castilian Amoroso bottle and the medicine glass were standing on the 
table all ready. 

The others stayed on the stairs, but Oswald crept down and looked through the 
door-crack. 

“ Please sit down,” said Alice quite calmly, though she told me afterward I had 
no idea how silly she felt. And the butcher sat down. Then Alice stood quite 
still and said nothing, but she fiddled with the medicine glass and put the screw 
of brown paper straight in the Castilian bottle. 

“Will you tell your Pa I’d like a word with him?” the butcher said, when he 
got tired of saying nothing. 

“ He'll be in very soon, I think,” Alice said. And then she stood still again 
and said nothing. It was beginning to look very idiotic of her, and H. O. laughed. 
I went up three steps and cuffed him for it quite quietly, and I don’t think the 
butcher heard. But Alice did, and it roused her from her stupor. She spoke 
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‘* Alice asked him to have some more to drink." 


suddenly, very fast indeed—so fast that I knew she had made up what she was 
going to say before. She had got most of it out of the circular. 

She said: “I want to call your attention to a sample of sherry wine I have here. 
It is called Castilian something or other, and at the price it is unequalled for 
flavour and bouquet.” 

The butcher said, ‘ Well, I never!” 

And Alice went on: “ Would you like to taste it?” 

“Thank you very much, I’m sure, miss,” said the butcher. 

Alice poured some out. 

The butcher tasted a very little. He licked his lips, and we thought he 
was going to say how good it was. But he did not. He put down the medicine 
glass with nearly all the stuff left in it (we put: it back in the bottle afterwards 
to save waste) and said, “ Excuse me, miss, but isn’t it a little sweet? for sherry 
I mean.” 

“The real isn’t,” said Alice. “If you order a dozen it will come quite different 
to that—we like it best with sugar. I wish you wou/d order some.” 

The butcher asked why. 

Alice did not speak for a minute, and then she said: 

“T don’t mind telling you: you are in business yourself, aren’t you? We are 
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trying to get people to buy it, because we shall have two shillings for every 
dozen we can make any one buy. It’s called a purr something.” 

“A percentage. Yes, I see,” said the butcher, looking at the hole in the carpet. 

“You see there are reasons,” Alice said, “why we want to make our fortunes 
as quickly as we can.” 

“Quite so,” said the butcher, and he looked at the place where the paper is 
coming off the wall. 

“And this seems a good way,” Alice went on. “ We paid two shillings for the 
sample and instructions, and it says you can make two pounds a week easily in 
your leisure time.” 

“T’m sure I hope you may, miss,” said the butcher. 

And Alice said again would he buy some ? 

“Sherry is my favourite wine,” he said. 

Alice asked him to have some more to drink. 

“No, thank you, miss,” he said; “it’s my favourite wine, but it doesn’t agree 
with me; not the least bit. But I’ve an uncle drinks it. Suppose I ordered him 
half a dozen for a Christmas present? Well, miss, here’s the shilling commission, 
anyway,” and he pulled out a handful of money and gave her the shilling. 

“But I thought the wine people paid that,” Alice said. 

But the butcher said not on half-dozens they didn’t. Then he said he didn’t 
think he’d wait any longer for father—but would Alice ask father to write him? 

Alice offered him the sherry again, but he said something about “ Not for 
worlds *—and then she let him out and came back to us with the shilling, and 
said, “ How’s that?” And we said “A 1.” 

And all the evening we talked of our fortune that we had begun to make. 

Nobody came next day, but the day after a lady came to ask for money 
to build an orphanage for the children of dead sailors. And we saw her. I 
went in with Alice. And when we had explained to her that we had only a 
shilling and we wanted it for something else, Alice suddenly said—‘ Would you 
like some wine ?” 

And the lady said “Thank you very much,” but she looked surprised. She 
was not a young lady, and she had a mantle with beads, and the beads had 
come off in places—leaving a browny braid showing, and she had printed papers 
about the dead sailors in a sealskin bag, and the seal had come off in places, 
leaving the skin bare. 

We gave her a tablespoonful of the wine in a proper wine-glass out of the 
sideboard, because she was a lady. And when she had tasted it she got up in 
a very great hurry, and shook out her dress and snapped her bag shut, and said: 
“You naughty, wicked children! What do you mean by playing a trick like 
this? You ought to be ashamed of yourselves! I shall write to your mamma 
about it. You dreadful little girl!—you might have poisoned me. But your 
mamma...” 





Then Alice said, “I’m very sorry; the butcher liked it, only he said it was 
sweet. And please don’t write to mother. It makes father so unhappy when 
letters come for her,”—and Alice was very near crying. 

“What do you mean, you silly child?” said the lady, looking quite bright and 
interested. ‘ Why doesn’t your father like your mother to have letters—eh ?” 

And Alice said, “Of, you... .!” and began to cry, and bolted out of the 
room. 

Then I said, “Our mother is dead, and will you please go away now?” 

The lady looked at me a minute, and then she looked quite different, and 
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she said,—“I’m_ very sorry. 
I didn’t know. Never mind 
about the wine. I daresay 
your little sister meant it 
kindly.” And _ she _ looked 
round the room just like 
the butcher had done. Then 
she said again, “I didn’t 
know—I’m very sorry. . . .” 

So I said, “ Don’t men- 
tion it,” and shook hands 
with her, and let her out. 
Of course we couldn’t have 
asked her to buy the wine 
after what she’d said. But 
I think she was not a bad 
sort of person. I do like a 
person to say they’re sorry, 
when they ought to be— 
especially a grown-up. They 
do it so seldom. I suppose 
that’s why we think so much 
of it. 

But Alice and I didn’t 
feel jolly for ever so long 
afterwards. And when I 
went into the dining-room I 
saw how different it was 
from when mother was here, 
and we are different, and 
father is different, and noth- 
ing is like it was. I am 
glad I am not made to think 
about it every day. 

I went and found Alice, 
and ‘told her what the lady 

* Alice said, ‘I'm very sorry; the butcher liked it.’” had said, and when she had 

finished crying we put away 

the bottle and said we would not try to sell any more to people who came. 

And we did not tell the others—we only said the lady did not buy any—but we 

went up on the heath, and some soldiers went by, and there was a Punch-and- 
Judy show, and when we came back we were better. 

The bottle got quite dusty where we had put it, and perhaps the dust of ages 
would have laid thick and heavy on it, only a clergyman called when we were 
all. out. He was not our own clergyman—Mr. Bristow is our own clergyman, 
and we all love him, and we would not try to sell sherry to people we like, 
and make two pounds a week out of them in our spare time. It was another 
clergyman, just a stray one; and he asked Eliza if the dear children would not 
like to come to his little Sunday-school. We always spend Sunday afternoons 
with father. But as he had left the name of his vicarage with Eliza, and asked 
her to tell us to come, we thought we would go and call on him, just to 
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explain about Sunday afternoons, and we thought we might as well take the 
sherry with us. 

“IT won’t go unless you all go too,” Alice said, “and I won’t do the talking.” 

Dora said she thought we had much better not go; but we said “ Rot,” and 
it ended in her coming with us, and I am glad she did. 

Oswald said he would do the talking if the others liked, and he learned up 
what to say from the printed papers. 

We went to the Vicarage early on Saturday afternoon, and rang at the bell. It is 
a new red house with no trees in the garden, only very yellow mould and gravel. 
It was all very neat and dry. Just before we rang the bell we heard some one 
inside call, “Jane! Jane!” and we thought we would not be Jane for anything. It 
was the sound of the voice that called that made us sorry for her. 

The door was opened by a very neat servant in black, with a white apron; we 
saw her tying the strings as she came along the hall, through the different-coloured 
glass in the door. Her face was red, and I think she was Jane. 

We asked if we could see Mr. Mallow. 

The servant said Mr. Mallow was very busy with his sermon just then, but she 
would see. 

But Oswald said, “It’s all right. He,asked us to come.” 

So she let us all in and shut the front door, and showed us into a very tidy 
room with a bookcase full of a lot of books covered in black cotton with white 
labels, and some dull pictures and a harmonium. And Mr. Mallow was writing at 
a desk with drawers, copying something out of a book. He was stout and short, 
and wore spectacles. 

He covered his writing up when we went in—I didn’t know why. He looked 
rather cross, and we heard Jane or somebody being scolded outside by the voice. 
I hope it wasn’t for letting us in, but I have had doubts. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “ what is all this about ?” 

“You asked us to call,” Dora said, “about your little Sunday-school. We are 
the Bastables of Lewisham Road.” 

“Qh—ah, yes,” he said; “and shall I expect you all to-morrow?” He took up 
his pen and fiddled with it, and he did not ask us to sit down. But some of us did. 

“We always spend Sunday afternoon with father,” said Dora; ‘but we wished 
to thank you for being so kind as to ask us.” 

“ And we wished to ask you something else!” said Oswald; and he made a 
sign to Alice to get the sherry ready in the glass. She did—behind Oswald’s back 
while he was speaking. 

“ My time is limited,” said Mr. Mallow, looking at his watch ; “but still——” 
Then he muttered something about the fold, and went on: “Tell me what is 
troubling you, my little man, and I will try to give you any help in my power. 
What is it you want?” 

Then Oswald quickly took the glass from Alice, and held it out to him, and 
said: “I want your opinion on that.” 

“On that,” he said. ‘ What is it?” 

“Tt is a shipment,” Oswald said; “but it’s quite enough for you to taste.” 
Alice had filled the glass half-full; I suppose she was too excited to measure 
properly. 

“A shipment?” said the clergyman, taking the glass in his hand. 

“Yes,” Oswald went on: “an exceptional opportunity. Full-bodied and nutty.” 

“Tt really does taste rather like one kind of Brazil-nut.” Alice put her oar in 
as usual. 
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The Vicar looked from Alice to Oswald, and back again, and Oswald went on 
with what he had learned from the printing. The clergyman held the glass at 
half arm’s-length, stiffly, as if he had caught cold. 

“It is of a quality never before offered at the price. Old Delicate Amoro— 
what’s it’s name.” 

“ Amorolio,” said H. O. 

“ Amoroso,” said Oswald. “H. O., you just shut up—Castilian Amoroso—it’s 
a true after-dinner wine, stimulating and yet... .” 

“ Wine?” said Mr. Mallow, holding the glass {farther off. “Do you know,” 
he went on, making his voice very thick and strong (I expect he does it like that 
in church), “have you never been faught, that it is the drinking of wéme and 
spirits—yes, and BEER, which makes half the homes in England full of wretched 
little children, and degraded, MISERABLE parents ?” 

“Not if you put sugar in it,” said Alice firmly ; “eight lumps and shake the 
bottle. We have each had more than a teaspoonful of it, and we were not ill at all. 
It was something else that upset H. O. Most likely all those acorns he got out 
of the park.” 

The clergyman seemed to be speechless with conflicting emotions, and just then 
the door opened and a lady came in. She had a white cap with lace, and an 
ugly violet flower in it, and she was tall, and looked very strong, though thin. 
And I do believe she had been listening at the door. 

“But why,” the Vicar was saying, “why did you bring this dreadful fluid, this 
curse of our country, to me to taste?” 

“Because we thought you might buy some,” said Alice: she did not see that 
the game was up. “In books the parson loves his bottle of old port; and new 
sherry is just as good—with sugar—for people who like sherry. And if you would 
order a dozen of the wine, then we should get two shillings.” 

The lady said (and it was the voice), “Good gracious! Nasty, sordid little 
things! Haven’t they any one to teach them better?” 

And Dora got up and said: “No, we are not those things you say; but we 
are sorry we came here to be called names. We want to make our fortune just 
as much as Mr. Mallow does,—only no one would listen to us if we preached, 
so it’s no use our copying out sermons like him.” 

And I think that was smart of Dora, even if it was rather rude. 

Then I said perhaps we had better go, and the lady said, “I should think so.” 
But when we were going to wrap up the bottle and glass the clergyman said, 
“No: you can leave that,” and we were so upset that we did, though it wasn’t 
his after all. 

We walked home very fast and not saying much, and the girls went up to 
their room. When I went to tell them tea was ready, and there was a teacake, 
Dora was crying like anything and Alice hugging her. I am afraid there is a 
great deal of crying in this story, but I can’t keep it. Girls will sometimes: I 
suppose it is their nature, and we ought to be sorry for their affliction. 

“Tt’s no good,” Dora was saying, “ you all hate me, and you think I’m a prig 
and a busybody, but I do try to do right—oh, I do! Oswald, go away; don't 
come here making fun of me.” 

So I said, “I’m not making fun, Sissy: don’t cry, old girl.” 

Mother taught me to call her Sissy when we were very little, but I don’t often 
somehow, now we are old. I patted her on the back, and she put her head 
against my sleeve, holding on to Alice all the time, and she went on. She was 
in that laughy-cryey state when people say things they wouldn’t say at other times. 
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‘“** Have you never been taught that it is the drinking of wine and spirits . . . which makes half 
the homes in England full of wretched little children ?’’ 


“Oh dear, oh dear!—I do try, I do. And when mother died she said, ‘ Dora, 
take care of the others, and teach them to be good, and keep them out of trouble, 
and make them happy.’ She said, ‘Take care of them for me, Dora dear.’ And 
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I have tried, and all of you hate me for it; and to-day I let you do this, though I 
knew all the time it was silly.” 

I hope you will not think I was a muff, but I kissed Dora for some time. 
Because girls like it. And I will never say again that she comes the good elder 
sister too much. And I have put all this in though I do hate telling about it, 
because I own I have been hard on Dora, but I never will be again. She is a 
good old sort; of course we never knew before about what mother told her, or we 
wouldn’t have ragged her as we did. We did not tell the little ones, but I got 
Alice to speak to Dicky, and we three can sit on the others if they need it. 

This made us forget all about the sherry; but about eight o’clock there was a 
knock, and Eliza went, and we saw it was poor Jane, if her name was Jane, from 
the Vicarage. She handed in a brown-paper parcel and a letter. And three 
minutes later father called us into his study. 

On the table was the brown-paper parcel, open, with our bottle and glass on 
it, and father had a letter in his hand. He pointed to the bottle and sighed, and 
said “What have you been doing now?” The letter in his hand was covered 
with little black writing, all over the four large pages. 

So Dicky spoke up, and he told father the whole thing, as far as he knew it, 
for Alice and I had not told about the dead sailors lady. 

And when he had done, Alice said, “Has Mr. Mallow written to you to say 
he will buy a dozen of the sherry after all? It is really not half bad with sugar 
in “it.” 

Father said no, he didn’t think clergymen could afford such expensive wine ; 
and he said 4e would like to taste it. So we gave him what there was left, for 
we had decided coming home that we would give up trying for the two pounds a 
week in our spare time. 

Father tasted it, and then he acted just as H. O. had done when he had his 
teaspoonful, but of course we did not say anything. Then he laughed till I 
thought he would never stop. I think it was the sherry, because I am sure I 
have read somewhere about “wine that maketh glad the heart of man.” He had 
only a very little, which shows that it was a good after-dinner wine, stimulating, 
and yet .. .” I forget the rest. 

But when he had done laughing he spoke. “It’s all right, kids. Only don’t 
do it again. The wine trade is overcrowded,” father said. 


E. NEsBIT. 

















the queerest and most eccentric character, always excepting “the Professor ” 
yclept Percival Leigh. 

Horace Mayhew, or “ Poni” Mayhew as he was nicknamed in consequence of 
his having at some time or other perpetrated a song entitled ‘‘ Poniatowski’s Banner,” 
a stave of which, as I had been informed, he, in earlier days,—not his green-salad 
days, but in his red-republican youth,—was never tired of singing long after his 
boon companions had become tired of hearing it sung. As an amateur vocalist, 
Poni, at the time of which I am speaking, possessed what was still a decidedly 
powerful organ, whose pipes had become rather the worse for wear. It had once 
upon a time been “a voice,” but he had “ lost it,” as Falstaff lost his, “ with halloing 
and singing of anthems.” When I first made Horace Mayhew’s acquaintance at 
Mr. Punch’s table, the nickname “ Poni” (pronounced “ Ponny ”) was all that was 
left of the aforesaid once celebrated banner ; the “ towski” had entirely disappeared. 
At that time, as he in very confidential moments informed me, he rarely, if ever, 
contributed anything to Punch, his vein of humour, whatever it might have been in 
early days, and in early mornings too at this period, having dried up. With tears 
in his eyes, tears that welled up very easily about 11 p.m., and in a voice quavering 
and demi-semi-quavering with emotion begot of a little extra devotion to “the 
generous,” he would assure me that “Dear old Mark was uncommonly kind to 
him ; that he (Horace) himself was a bad, lazy boy, but” (this he would add with 
conscious pride) “he had done his work once,” and was now retained on the 
establishment in consequence of past services. Then, almost overcome by the 
intense pathos of his gratitude towards his old friend and editor, he would sob 
out, “ Dear old Mark!” and would pause at the corner of the street as, like the 
soldier in the ancient song, “he wiped away a tear.” The military person in question 
“leant on his sword” during the operation; Poni held on to a lamp-post. After 
this he would become still more pathetic, and in a quavering voice he would invoke 
blessings on all his comrades around the Mahogany Tree past and present, “all 
dear, clever boys, begad!” As he went along, he would bestow /argesse on every 
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()* those around the table in ‘the olden time,” Poni Mayhew was certainly 
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The Ministry at Greenwich, 


. ~ - [From ** Essence of Parliament,” 
By Linley Sambourne. Punch, Fune oth, 1877.) 


crossing-sweeper, having for this very purpose con- 
siderately filled the pockets of his dove-coloured 
trousers with pennies. From Bouverie Street to the 


\\ é : 
\| We. Haymarket Poni Mayhew’s walk was a sort of “ royal 
progress” as far as the crossing-sweepers and beggars 
were concerned. At the corner of the Haymarket he generally remembered 


that, like Mr. Eccles in Cas/e, he had “a friend waiting for him” at one of the 
many houses of call in that neighbourhood, not a very reputable one (the neigh- 
bourhood, not the friend), in those days before the “early closing movement,” 
between 1: p.m. and 5 a.m. I remember, as an undergraduate, and “about 
town” when up in London during vacation, having often come across Poni 
Mayhew, and as often having wondered who on earth the handsome, Frenchily- 
dressed old-young man, so evidently generous with his cash, so fond of treating 
every one to liquor of all sorts, so muddle-headed, so quarrelsome, and then 
so suddenly affectionate, could possibly be. Most of the frequenters at such 
supper-places knew him only as “ Ponni,” and being myself but a very youthful 
and casual visitor fresh from the university, my acquaintance with men about 
town of Poni’s standing (which was a trifle difficult matter with him any time 
after 1 a.m. except when “standing” drinks to everybody, which he did most 
generously, he sitting the while) was very limited. My astonishment on recognising 
him, years afterwards, at the Punch table, and then for the first time learning who 
he was and what was the history of his eccentric literary career, was considerable. 
Shirley Brooks and Mark Lemon used to style him “The Wicked Marquis” ; and, 
indeed, his appearance was exactly that of the profligate nobleman in the illustrated 
French romances of the AZonte Cristo period, 
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Nobody took Poni seriously, Shirley Brooks least of all; and on not infrequent 
occasions when the Wicked Marquis would strike up the Marseillaise, beginning 
at “ Aux armes, Citoyens!” never getting beyond it, but finishing the remainder 
with unintelligible sounds and a great flourishing of the right arm which was 
supposed to be waving the banner of Poniatowski, Shirley, sniffing cynically, 
pointing at him the finger of good-humoured derision, would proceed to quote the 
lines from Aing Lear: 


** The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman, 
Modo we call him and J/ahu’’— 


which only elicited from the excited Marquis an expression of unlimited personal 
attachment to Shirley Brooks, whose hand he insisted on shaking most affectionately, 
rising from his chair to do it, and before resuming his seat he had either patted 
the backs or grasped the hands of all the “dear, clever boys” sitting about him. 
After this performance he would sit down, refill his glass, wipe the tears from his 
eyes (the Marseillaise always brought tears to his eyes, he was so deeply affected 
by his own rendering of it), and would gently purr to himself the remainder of 
the stirring French republican song, while the conversation went on—“ spoken 
through music ”—without any further notice being taken of the once melodious, 
but now meditative, Marquis. It was reported, perhaps on the authority of his 
landlady or fellow-lodgers, that his custom was, on certain or uncertain nights, to 
sing himself to sleep with the Marseillaise for a lullaby; and that on one such 
occasion, a good deal of “marshonging and allonging” having disturbed the 
household, an aggrieved tenant on going upstairs and entering Horace’s room, found 
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its enthusiastic occupant dressed for the part of going to bed, holding on to a 
bedpost with one hand, waving his umbrella with the other, probably under the 
impression that it was the banner of Poniatowski, and chanting at the top of 
his voice, “ Aux armes, Citoyens!” Needless to say that in a very few minutes he 
had warmly shaken hands with the “aggrieved parishioner,” had wept copiously, 
had apologised to the ‘‘dear, clever boy,” whom he had probably never seen 
before in his life, and, dropping the banner of freedom, had tumbled himself 
into bed, and then hummed himself to sleep with the refrain of the Marseillaise 
as a lullaby. 

When he attained the ripe age of fifty (or was it sixty?) we gave him a dinner 
at a city tavern, and presented him with a handsome scarf-pin. I haven’t the 
least idea why we did it, or what he had done to deserve it; but being all fond 
of “Dear old Poni,” we enjoyed giving him, as it were, a sort of “benefit.” The 
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turtle at that Mayhew banquet was especially excellent. Why do I remember this 
of all things? Well, up to that moment I had thought I disliked turtle ; but to my 
surprise I discovered that I could “learn to love it” in any form. The occasion 
of my being converted to a belief in turtle is surely noteworthy. If in doubt, ask 
an ‘alderman. 

* * * * * at # 

Dear old “ Professor ” Percival Leigh was a charming neighbour at the 
dinner, with plenty of instructive conversation always ready to be turned on, for 
which he did not absolutely command attention, nor did he turn sulky if you lent 
only a deaf ear to the voice of the charmer, charmed he never so wisely, He 
had several hobbies. He was strong on edible roots and fungi, and never stronger, 
in one sense, than when he had been making a hearty midday meal on some 
domestic concoction of toadstoois served with assafoetida sauce. I will not swear 
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that this was actually the luxury in 
question; but I am _ positive that 
assafoetida with rump-steak and onions = 
was his special weakness, which gave 
him, on such comparatively rare occa- 
sions, his special strength. After one 
of these Leigh-sybarite festivals the 
Professor’s near neighbourship at table 
was just a trifle overpowering. If 
Leigh had ever qualified as a doctor, 
of which I am not sure, at all events 
he had never “ practised.” Hence it 
was, I fancy, that he obtained the 
style and title of “ Professor,” as dis- 
tinctive of one who “professes,” but 
does not “practise.” Most of his 
remedies were ‘old wives’ fables,” or 
rather traditions, being of the home- 
liest kind, and, up to a certain point, 
of daily use in every nursery, notably 
in the country. To his herbal 
recipes for medicines I would have 
rusted (I never did, as a matter of fact, but that is not the point), but his recipes 
for dainty dishes, after my experience of his culinary crimes, committed in the 
name of assafoetida, I preferred to consider as mere’ theories not to be reduced to 
practice, at least not by me. His third hobby was theology—amateur theology: he 
had appointed himself his own private theologian, with a strong admixture of 
Swedenborgianism, which was about as unsafe for mental consumption as were his 
dishes of poisonous fungi for corporal digestion: so that, as descriptive of these two 
systems which, in an amateurish way, he had attempted to master, his Professorial 
doctrines might have been described as a mixture of Swedenborgianism and 
Lucretia-Borgianism. 

Professor Leigh was the physician in ordinary, and the metaphysician extraordinary, 
at the Round Table. He believed in himself, and took his own remedies: no one 
else did either. He professed some acquaintance with phrenology and a considerable 
knowledge of surgery. He had a smattering of logic, as he had of various arts 
and sciences; and he had accumulated a large stock of comparatively useless 
knowledge. He understood Hampshire dialect, and wrote verses in it, which 
commanded no little admiration, I believe, among his friends in Hampshire. 
He loved to tell stories of “chaw-bacons”; but, except Charles Keene, I do not 
call to mind his ever having obtained a genuinely delighted auditor, though I have 
known a patient one held by the Professor, as was the wedding guest by the 
Ancient Mariner’s skinny hand and glittering eye. ‘The resemblance has never 
struck me till now: certainly Professor Leigh was the very personification of the 
Ancient Mariner, and have I not often been cast (most unwillingly) for the part of 
the wedding guest? I could mention one of our party, still happily with us, who 
for some time filled my former 7vé/e of “wedding guest”; but I refrain, it being my 
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I 
fixed intention to except “ present company ” from these brief reminiscences. 
The Professor was a “ curiosity of literature.” One Sunday, in the most wooded 
and least frequented part of Richmond Park, I was walking with a friend, when 
we espied the Professor, his usual wallet slung by a strap over his shoulder, prowling 
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about under a broad-spreading oak, prodding the ground with his stick, evidently 
enjoying a fungus-hunt, and on the point of running his game to earth. We hid 
behind a tree, and just as the Professor was stooping to gather some very choice 


specimens, and probably gloating over them while anticipating their fizzling in the 


sweet-smelling stewpan, I, preserving my invisibility, called out sharply in a gruff 
voice, “Hi, there! What are you doing?” Do I remember it? Don't I! The 
Professor started like some “ guilty creature” caught in the act, whatever the act 
might be. He sprang ‘‘to attention,” looked about, peered, hesitated, meditated ; 
then finally deciding that it was all imagination, he once more bent down to gather 
up the precious fungi. Just as the gentle ruminant Ogre was about to seize upon 
his prey, I shouted again; this time ferociously, “ Here, you there! This won't 
do, you know!” And once more the Professor started up, paused, and peered. 
Then, after shading his eyes with his hand and turning about in every direction, 
he inquired of nobody, quite mildly, “ Who’s that?” No answer. He was puzzled. 
Was it the voice of conscience that refused to be stifled? Evidently he could not 
decide ; so, after a pause, raising his voice a little, he asked, “ Any one speaking 
to me?” in the most innocent manner possible. It was just like the clown, when 
that simple-minded thief is intercepted in his usual predatory attempt on the 
pantomime-butcher’s shop. We stepped out of our ambush, and advanced towards 
him. “Hallo, Professor!” How delighted he was! And how relieved! How 
he at once forgave and then chuckled over the practical joke at his expense! and, 
in the sudden consciousness of complete security, how eagerly did he gather up his 
treasures, expatiating the while on their succulent qualities! Then “we three” 
walked to the gate. At the lodge, the Professor candidly confessed that “he had 
thought it was one of those chaps,” meaning one of the park-keepers. So we bade 
him good-bye, and he went his way to Hammersmith, rejoicing in having had a 
real good day’s sport, and congratulating himself on a first-rate “ bag.” 

That wallet of his was a specialité. With it slung round him, as nowadays a 
postman carries letters and parcels, on a Saturday he would come up to the 
Strand and the parts thereabout, and, having called at Bouverie Street Office 
“on business,” he would proceed to various shops and purchase materials for his 
Saturday’s supper and his Sunday’s dinner. He reminded me in a superior way 
of the “ Chiffonnier de Paris.” A better, kindlier, and more pigheadedly obstinate 
man than the dear old Professor I have never known. [This is perhaps a dangerous 
way of expressing an opinion, reminding me of the view that the one obstinate 
juryman took of his eleven companions.] Thank Heaven I was never compelled 
to refuse his invitation to dine with him at his own abode. I never heard of 
his asking anybody to be his guest. I once saw him in evening dress—that is, 
in what he considered evening dress. By the way, Charles Keene’s idea of 
evening dress was also a comic one. Charles looked like a circus master out 
of place; and the Professor had the air of an undertaker who had seen 
better days. When I first saw the Professor arrayed in all his glory, it was on 
the occasion of his dining in company with the other members of the Punch 
Staff at my uncle’s, Theophilus Burnand’s, house. The Professor henceforward 
always alluded to my good relative, scripturally, as “the most excellent Theophilus ” 
—where, certainly, we always received the heartiest welcome, and enjoyed the 
best dinners in the merriest company. On these few occasions William Bradbury 
was at his very best and cheeriest,—and few men could be cheerier than kind- 
hearted William Bradbury when in first-rate health and spirits. There wasn’t a 
hint dropped by any one of us for “an outing” to Richmond, Epsom, up the 
river, or down the river, but William Bradbury jumped at it, made the proposition 
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his own, and developed it with lavish hospitality. Launches, lunches, four-horse 
coaches, in these our William revelled ; and never was he happier than when fatiguing 
himself to the uttermost in seeing that everybody thoroughly enjoyed the excursion. 
He carried out to the full the ancient traditions of a Princely Punch Progress into 
the country. To be too energetic in his genial heartiness was his sole misfortune, 
and his generosity was unbounded. All at table knew how to take him in his 
humour except Charles Keene, who for many months—indeed, I think it was for 
the last two years 
of his life—refused 
to attend in his place 
at the table on ac- 
count of something 
William had said to 
him in rough chaff, 
at which Keene had 
taken offence; nor 
could he ever bring 
himself to forgive it. 
What it was I quite 
forget, and I am 
equally sure that the 
next day—nay, within 
the next two hours 
after it was uttered, 
whatever it was, 
William Bradbury 
had totallyand utterly 
forgotten the incident. 
I know that, being 
told of it, he expressed 
his surprise and 
heartfelt regret that 
anything he could 
possibly have said in 
his boisterous, chaff- 
ing way, should have 
been taken seriously 
by any one; and he 
was ready at once to 
apologise for what  p, Charles Keene. 
had passed entirely 

out of his memory. But “Carlo,” who was at that time not in the best of health 
or spirits, was deeply hurt ; and, in spite of many well-intentioned attempts to replace 
matters on their former friendly footing, he “sulked in his tent”; and it was a very 
long time ere he reappeared at Mr. Punch’s table, and then it was “for one 
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occasion only.” 

Though so totally different in all other respects, yet Carlo and the ancient 
Professor resembled each other in one trait: they were both most economical. 
Yet in any case of real or even imaginary necessity, Percival Leigh was the first 
to come forward in the cause of charity with an offer far beyond his means, while 
Charles Keene would be fairly generous within them. 
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A propos of money, “ Kiki” Du Maurier began making a fortune most un- 
expectedly just a very few years before his sadly premature decease. With the true 
Frenchman’s instinct for saving, he had carefully husbanded a very respectable 
amount when the sudden and almost unexampled success in America of Z7ilby as 
a book and then as a play, made his fortune. The dramatic adapter of the novel 
came to terms with its author; and from America, England and the Colonies, the 
money, in the shape of percentage on the performances, poured into the coffers of 
the utterly surprised and overjoyed Du Maurier. His previous novels had achieved 
a fair amount of success, but this “beat Banagher!” How well I call to mind 
his boyish delight as, holding his cigarette in one hand, while the other was thrust 
into his capacious trouser pocket, he said, “ By Jove, old boy! if this goes on I 
needn’t do another stroke of work!” Then becoming suddenly depressed, he 
added plaintively, “Ah! but w¢// it go on? Isn’t it too good to be true?” Then, 
after I had pointed out to him the usual course of a highly successful modern 
play, he plucked up again and exclaimed, “I must do another novel and have it 
dramatised! Wasn’t it good of the publishers to render me the dramatic rights, 
which I would have sold ’em for fifty pounds! Ae‘n?” I agreed with him, naturally. 
“But I’ve got another on the stocks. ‘They would give me £10,000 for it, my 
boy! Fancy!! I must get on with it, and ¢hen I'll take it easy.” 

I strongly recommended him to let his publishers wait, and advised him to take 
his rest at once, contenting himself with doing just one drawing a week for Punch. 

“Oh, I'll never give up Punch,” he exclaimed cheerily; ‘“‘as long as I can 
draw, I'll always do something, if it’s only a quarter-page now and then. But,—” 
he paused, walked up to the window, smoked, turned round, faced me, and 
resumed, “ No, I must do this work first. Lt apres,’—and he waved his hand 
with the cigarette in it, shrugging his shoulders in his frenchiest manner, and 
laughing sarcastically at his own whimsical mood. 

After this interview, except at the Punch dinner-table, I never saw him again. 
When next I visited his house he was lying ill: he had just fallen asleep, I was 
informed: a few days after my visit he had fallen asleep for ever. I cannot of 
course speak with certainty, but it is my strong impression that if poor Kiki had 
only been contented, for a while at least, with the success of Z7ilby, he might 
have enjoyed many years of happy and restful life. At table he seldom had any 
opinion to offer on political matters; and he never affected an interest he could 
not feel. Sometimes he came out with a good suggestion, but his enjoyment of 
the evening commenced when all discussion was over, and though his attendance 
was irregular, yet when he did put in an appearance he was invariably the last to 
leave, even when he had the prospect of a long, cold, and solitary drive up to his 
house on the heights of Hampstead. 

The introduction of Kiki Du Maurier to ‘The Table,” an event that happened 
after I had been on the Staff about a year, was a joy to every one, but especially 
so to Horace Mayhew, who at last had found a convive thoroughly conversant with 
French slang, French bohemianism, speaking and understanding French “as to the 
manner born.” Thenceforward Kiki Du Maurier became Horace Mayhew’s “ Dearest 
cleverest Boy” among all the ‘‘dear clever boys round the mahogany tree.” Horace 
would give Kiki a lead in the Marseillaise, would prattle to him about his own 
experiences in Paris, only to discover as he became more intimate with his 
“ Dearest Boy” that the latter knew not merely a good deal more of the Gay City 
than he himself did, but that Du Maurier’s knowledge of Bohemian Paris, like 
Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, was “extensive and peculiar,” far more so 
than his own, and, of course, of a much more recent date. To Du Maurier, 
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Balzac was ancient history ; between Kiki’s wte de Bohéme and Poni’s there was a 
quarter of a century’s difference. Besides, Kiki knew it “man and boy” for the 
earlier part of his lifetime; he was “of it,” while Horace had only, so to speak, 
been naturalised there. Consequently, after a while, Horace dwindled; he became 
less and less “the Wicked French Marquis,” and was content “to say ditto” to 
Du Maurier, humbly taking a back seat in the presence of this Later Bohemian 
of Paris. The quavering Marseillaise, with its old-world flourishes, was only heard 
on exceptionally festive occasions, and even his french phrases would be uttered, 
somewhat apologetically and under correction, in the presence of Kiki. 

Kiki Du Maurier, whom we all knew and admired, was never completely and 
thoroughly a Punch man. I mean that he never took, nor ever attempted to take, 
any interest whatever in the political questions of the day. His line was “the 
social.” Society was his study; Society men and women his models; and as 
models he sought them, and as a philosophic draughtsman of poetic temperament 
he accepted their proffered companionship. I saw a great deal more of him in 
the earlier Punch days, when there were Bohemian gatherings at a studio belonging 
to Matt Morgan and “Young” Buckstone in Berners Street, where men, since 
eminent in literature and art, used to foregather and entertain themselves with 
sing-song and athletic exercises, especially boxing,—“ which is another story,” not to 
be told until I begin putting together my reminiscences. 

* * * t * * * 

Shirley Brooks, our editor after Mark, was handsome, sparkling-eyed, brilliant in 
conversation, quick-tempered yet easy-going, and the cheeriest of cheery. boon 
companions. Perhaps had he been less cheery he might have lasted longer. He 
had a facile knack of versifying, and could write a stinging epigram, a genial 
paragraph, or a light and airy article, according to his humour at the moment, or 
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Britain and Russia in 1877. 


[/lustration to ** Essence of Parliament. 


as P oo 
By Linley Sambourne. March 31st, 1877. 


the special requirements of the time and circum- 
stances. He might have done well as a novelist 
or dramatist, had he not been gifted with a fatal facility for journalism. Long 
before he assumed the reins he had been our Cartoon-suggester-in-chief, and 
had made a decided hit with his Essence of Parliament, for which his early 
apprenticeship in the gallery of the House had specially qualified him. Tom 
Taylor couldn’t touch him in this line, though he subsequently attempted it. 
Shirley was a warm-hearted friend and a bitter enemy, but his enmity was not 
of long duration. He and George Augustus Sala had a violent passage of arms in 
print, Sala having severely criticised “the Naggletons,” and Shirley having sharply 
replied in Punch, where, with the article, appeared a small caricature of Sala. But 
not long after this they embraced, and were again on friendly terms. All was 
temporarily forgiven; but nothing, on either side, was forgotten. 

Of dear old Gil. & Beckett—he wasn’t old in years, but he was endeared to 
us all by this venerable epithet—I have not left myself space to speak ; nor of 
J. Milliken, our “poet,” one of the best, kindest, and most loyal of men; 
au fond a staunch Radical, yet of the most liberal views in the true interpretation 
of the term; versatile in his reading as he was in his literary work. Gil at the 
table was comparatively a silent member, but when he did speak it was to some 
purpose, as, for example, on the memorable occasion when, as we were sitting 
“all silent and all” much bothered, he lifted up his voice and suggested the 
Bismarckian cartoon entitled “Dropping the Pilot.” There was a second’s pause: 
and then, it was adopted by acclamation. Tenniel immortalised the idea. Of 
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these and others necessarily passed over in a few lines I have much to tell, but 
not now. I have already exceeded my present limit. Just a few words on the 
meteoric Bennett, and I have done. 

That eccentric black-and-white artist I remember as being on the Staff for a 
short time before his death. He was a thorough original, somewhat resembling 
Keene in manner, while in his art there was a touch of Doyle and a foreshadowing 
of Sambourne. He had made up his mind to die. This he confided to me when 
we were walking together. He did not believe in doctors, and though he was 
carefully nursed and properly attended by his own medical man, yet he had a 
fixed idea that he should never recover, and seemed almost obstinately deter- 
mined to prove himself right. After his death Mark Lemon and the Proprietors 
organised a great benefit for his family. There was a performance by the Punch 
staff, assisted by some outsiders and by Mrs. Arthur Lewis (Miss Terry) and her 
sister Miss Ellen Terry, given at the Adelphi, and also at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester. The pecuniary result was most satisfactory. On the stage of the 
Adelphi, Shirley Brooks (most indifferent as an amateur actor) appeared as a 
blacksmith in Tom Taylor’s -play of Zhe Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. To me was 
allotted the small part of a servant—I forget his name,—Keziah, I think; but I 
remember that some one, an important personage in the piece—it might have been 
the author Tom Taylor himself—had to make an effective entrance through the 
door on the right hand, which I had to open for him. Shirley Brooks, as the 
blacksmith, was on the scene at the time, and when I went to open this door in 
order to admit the above-mentioned important personage, I found it locked! I 
couldn’t open it, shake it how I would. The audience began to titter, as they 
invariably do when any little contretemps happens on the stage, even with the 
best-regulated theatrical companies. But an inspiration came to me, and, turning 
to Shirley, I said, “ Here, Master Locksmith, you’ve your bag of tools there: just 
pick this lock.” Shirley “tumbled” to it, crossed over, deposited his basket, and 
maintained a short dialogue with me as to the efficiency of his screws and _ files 
[they were all “properties”], and on the proper method of using them; this 
impromptu dialogue gave time for one of the “stage carpenters” to come to our 
assistance and open the door from behind the scenes, when entered—whoever it 
was, just recovering from an agony of nervousness. The “situation” was highly 
appreciated by the crowded audience, which, like the Admiral in the Ballad of Billy 
Taylor, “werry much applauded what we’d done.” I remember what an excellent 
Colonel Kirk, of Kirk’s Lambs, was Mark Lemon, who indeed was, so to speak, a 
born professional actor; while Tom ‘Taylor, in spite of big beard, spectacles, and 
moustache, astonished us all by his really clever impersonation of his own hero. 
Tenniel was superbly dignified as Lord Churchill, and his entrée was the signal for 
most enthusiastic applause, a just tribute to the universal popularity of Mr. Punch’s 
unequalled cartoonist. For this benefit my adaptation, in eccentric verse, of 
Maddison Morton’s immortal Box and Cox, set to Arthur Sullivan’s charming music 
(still as fresh as ever), was played for the first time on any stage, under the title 
of Cox and Box, and described on the bill as “A Zriumviretta.” This piece had 
been originally privately produced in my own drawing-room in Belgrave Road, with 
the composer at the piano; the characters, on that occasion, being taken by Du 
Maurier, admirably unconventional and singing perfectly as Box, Harold Power as 
Cox, and Johnny Forster (of the Moray Minstrels) as Sergeant Bouncer. At the 
Adelphi my old friend Quintin Twiss, the doyen of amateur actors, played and 
sang Cox. 

Since the day I first took my seat at Mr. Punch’s Table Round, Thackeray, 
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A PREHISTORIC “‘PUNCH’ DINNER.” 


THE WEEKLY Discussion OF THE CAKTOUN WAS FULL OF INCKDENT AXD PLEASURADLE EXOLTEMENT. 


The Punch Staff of To-day. 
By E. T. Reed [Punch, Christmas, 1898 


Leech, Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, Bennett, Percival Leigh, 
Charles Keene, Gilbert 4 Beckett, Du Maurier, and E. J. Milliken, have passed away. 
Messrs. Sketchley (his own name, not an assumed one, as it was George Rose who 
wrote as “ Arthur Sketchley”) and Harry Silver have long ago retired from Mr. 
Punch’s active service ; but of them, as they are both, happily, in the land of the 
living, I shall have nothing to say. It is not my purpose to write of any one 
connected with Punch now alive. To do so would be temerarious, as I should 
stand the chance of being flatly contradicted ; and “contradiction flies to my head.” 
Therefore of my Co-eguales, in this article at least, I say nothing: in due course 
of nature it will be their turn to speak of me, and the whirligig of time brings 
about its revenges. 

So far, these are my Punch “notes for general circulation,” which by invitation 
I have written, currente calamo, “that those who run may read” and will not, I 
hope, be wearied in the reading. 


F. C. BuRNAND. 


The illustrations from “Punch” which appear in this article are reproduced 
by the kind permission of Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, 
the owners of the copyright. 











AN EPIDEMIC OF KISSES-IN AMERICA. 


I. ANGLO-SAXON RESERVE, 


HE doughty deed of Lieutenant Hobson, who scuttled the Merrimac in 
Santiago Harbour, and freely risked his life in the bold project of locking 
the Spaniards in their own port, is fresh in the memory of all. We are 

told that when, after the war, the gallant sailor gave an account of his exploit at 
Vassar College, a lady who was at his lecture expressed a wish to kiss the hero, 
and her example was followed by all the ladies present. Hobson subsequently 
lectured in all the leading cities of the United States, and in the course of his 
tour he was kissed by no less than ten thousand women ! 

Now when we consider the reserve of the Anglo-Saxon race in expressing its 
enthusiasms, when we consider the modesty of its women, when above all we consider 
the self-possession and hard-headedness of the American citizen, this phenomenon 
appears so striking as to call for some examination from a pathological standpoint. 

In the Anglo-Saxon race kissing between men is an absolutely unknown 
phenomenon ; their warmest enthusiasms arouse a power of inhibition which precludes 
any over-vivacious ebullition. There is a touch of the sublime in the record that 
when, after several years of fruitless search, Stanley found Livingstone in that remote 
recess of Darkest Africa, they shook hands like acquaintances meeting casually in 
Piccadilly after a few days’ separation. So, too, Nansen, with a self-control no less 
characteristic of the Norwegian than of the Anglo-Saxon, meeting in Arctic regions 
the Good Samaritan who saves him from the gravest perils a man can encounter, 
does not fall on his neck and kiss him, but simply grasps him by the hand. 

Starting from this point, it is difficult to account for a frenzy of enthusiasm 
which discharges itself in ten thousand kisses. 


II. MATERNAL ORIGIN OF THE Kiss, 

It is, however, to be noted that these kisses were given by women, and not by 
men; that, inasmuch as she is superior to the other white women of Europe, the 
Anglo-Saxon woman is more sensitive to suggestion, more readily excited by man ; 
also that the kiss being originally a maternal act, woman is far more predisposed 
to it than is man. In my Femme Criminelle I have clearly demonstrated that the 
kiss is a gesture which appeared very late in human development. Not only is it 
unknown to the yellow and negro races—who rub noses * instead of kissing—but 


* «In almost all the Oceanic races kissing consists in rubbing noses and sometimes cheeks 
together. In many parts of Europe women kiss each other in this fashion, saying the while, 
‘How do you smell?’ which is equivalent to ‘How do you do?’ The Burmese call their 
salutation ‘inhaling the odour.’ In Africa, as in Lapland, they kiss with the nose, and to kiss 
means ‘to smell.’” (Andree—Z¢thnische Parallelen.) Some islanders of the Indian Archipelago 
smell or rub the hand by way of greeting, and kiss by gently rubbing their noses together ;_ they 
call kissing ‘‘ rubbing noses.” The inhabitants of the Friendly Islands take each other's hands and 
rub their noses and mouths vigorously together. The native of Chittagong presses nose and mouth 
against his friend’s cheek and draws in his breath. Smelling, kissing, and saluting for him, as also 
for the Malay, are one and the same thing. 
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down to Homeric times it bore a solely maternal significance. Thus, in Homer, 
Kuveos meant only the kiss of father to child, or the kiss of the supplicant, like the 
Proci who kiss the hands of Ulysses. The kiss never occurs in the love scenes between 
Venus and Mars, Ulysses and Circe, or Paris and Helen (Iliad iii.), nor yet between 
Hera and Laos, who are distinctly depicted as in the bonds of love (Iliad xiv.). 
In the scene with Andromache, Hector consoles her not with a kiss but with a 
caress of his hand. Even in the ancient Egyptian the definitions of “ kiss” (excepting 
hach, which is an obscure point) refer to “embrace,” and not to kissing with the lips. 

In ancient Sanskrit poetry, again, the kiss is always maternal, and the Ausiami 
(Sanskrit for “kiss”) is exclusively filial; although later books go so far as to 
differentiate twelve varieties of the kiss. 

The wife of Califa in the Ramayana, bewailing his death, recalls the hand, not 
the lips, that caressed her. So also the wife of the King of Cambodia; whilst the 
father Bali kisses his son, And again: “And the mother licked her son’s face 
with her tongue, and made lamentation like a yearning cow bereft of her calf, the 
father fondling him the while.” (Gorresio, vol. i., p. 393.) 

It would seem, then, that the kiss, which amongst ancient and uncivilised peoples 
is unknown as a symbol and harbinger of love, sprang from the entirely maternal act 
of feeding commonly practised by birds, and very frequently too by savages. We 
are told that the Fuegians do not use any kind of cup, but assuage their thirst by 
sucking up water from the spring through a reed. A child would die of thirst if the 
mother did not supply his needs by filling her own mouth with water and thence 
introducing it into the mouth of her babe. From this act the first kiss was probably 
evolved—a kiss not amorous, therefore, but maternal. Children kiss only when they 
have been taught to do so, and not before they have attained the age of six months. 

With the ever-increasing sentiment of love which was primarily materialistic, it is 
noteworthy how the lips and breast, from being exclusively maternal organs, became 
the organs of love. The same is true of the kiss ; but it remains less characteristic of 
the man than of the woman. ‘The wife is the basis of the mother, and when a woman 
feels the need of expressing her highest admiration and love it is more natural to 
her than it is to a man to do so by means of the kiss. Kissing between men, I repeat, 
in the Anglo-Saxon race at all events, is so rare as to be almost phenomenal. 





III. SuGGEsTIBILITY OF THE CROWD. 

In the case of Hobson’s ten thousand kisses the strangeness and uncon- 
ventionality of which were heightened by their publicity, the most striking fact is 
that he was addressing a crowd of specially é/:¢e persons. 

So far back as the year 1870, in my book Dedinguent Man 1 established the 
fact, since corroborated by Sighele, Ferri, Tarde and Lebone, that in a crowd the 
character of the aggregate by no means corresponds to the sum of the units of 
which it is composed ; and that even in the most select crowd, how virtuous soever 
the individuals, the mass may yet be depraved. As the old saying has it: “The 
Senators are good fellows; the Senate is a wild beast.” 

He who has studied man, or better still himself, in the midst of social groups 
of even the best kind, must have observed how he is modified by them ; how from 
the modest and virtuous individual of the domestic hearth he becomes licentious 
and immoral when he is associated with a crowd or with a large number of men. 
In a club or university meeting, be it never so select and wise, how many 
men, seized by panic, have stood by and heard friend or master insulted! How 
many have basely thrown the stone at the very person whom formerly they admired 
and loved! A step or two further, and you find the honest man amongst revellers, 
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stealing, cheating the novice at cards or flinging himself into the most repulsive 
licentiousness, from a sheer sense of fellowship. 

This tendency is accentuated in proportion to the numbers associated : from five 
or six rustic schoolboys robbing an orchard to mill-hands in their thousands, ex- 
asperated and egged on by some irate drone, pulling down their employer’s house ; 
or the masses of people which the most trivial cause will assemble in the streets 
of Naples or Paris—masses whose clamour may swell into a sentence of death. 

An indirect proof of this theory is furnished by the slang used in coteries, which 
assumes an increasingly complex and ignoble character in its course from the 
comparatively innocent associations of school and college life to parties of emigrants, 
vagabonds, itinerant merchants, and especially criminals. But, setting aside the 
criminal element, this intensification of bad language is to be noted merely as a 
result of association in large numbers. 

Men in association, as Galileo said, are like chariot-horses whose harness has 
given way ; they damage each other by the mere fact of their connexion. Human 
emotions intensify in direct ratio to the number of persons sharing them at the 
same time and place ; so that courage, cruelty, admiration, all multiply and acquire 
extraordinary momentum, forming, by the potency of numbers, a_ veritable 
psychological upheaval, in which the elements of hereditary passions, stifled and 
suppressed by education, start up from the depths to the surface. The same thing 
happens in the animal kingdom. Forel, in one of his beautiful experiments, has 
proved that the contentiousness which impels ants when numerous to quarrel violently 
ceases altogether when they are parted into groups of seven or eight. 

The crowd is a domain in which the microbe of evil develops more readily 
than the microbe of good, because the good elements of the individual are 
eliminated by numbers, or by the presence even of a single morbid element. 
Disturbances arise mainly from the stronger influence which the few depraved 
persons in a crowd exercise upon it; for, being of an active nature, they oversway 
the virtuous, who are by nature more passive. Thus Taine sets forth how, in 
1789, a worthy and peaceable cook was influenced by a crowd to kill Dr. Larcenay 
and to stick up his head on a spear; and how a loyal soldier tore the heart of 
Labau from his breast and sucked the blood.* 

This baleful influence is yet more marked in a crowd of women; partly because 
it includes a larger proportion of hysterical persons who give and receive suggestion 
more readily than others, and partly because, aside from hysterical tendencies, women 
are more open to suggestion, more inclined to run to extremes, than men. In evil 
times, amongst debased races, in crowds where the criminal element preponderates, 
the most incidental cause would be likely to result in violence and bloodshed. In 
a highly cultured race, in a crowd where women preponderated, and under conditions 
of the most justifiable enthusiasm, the outcome, albeit no crime, was nevertheless a 
breach of social decorum, a violation of that sense of modesty which is so keen in 
the Anglo-Saxon, for whom the price of a stolen kiss may amount to a heavy fine. 

A subsidiary cause of this breach of decorum may have been that sort of 
imperialistico-military ardour kindled in the United States by the infamies of 
Spain, with its absurd and impolitic result of the conquest of the Philippines, so 
contrary to American feeling and tradition. 


IV. THE Kiss: A SYMBOL OF VENERATION. 
Human gestures have many meanings. The smile, for instance, may mean joy, 
fun, friendliness ; clapping the hands may mean applause or summons. ‘The action 
* Sighele, Za Foule Criminelle, 1893. Third Edition. 
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of the American women loses much of its indelicacy when we remember that the 
kiss may bear many interpretations besides that of love. It has been said that the 
kiss is the symbol of love and respect, of friendship and gratitude; that it is a 
token of peace and charity, that it has somewhat the nature of a pledge. We see, 
therefore, that above and beyond the maternal and the amorous the kiss is a symbol 
of respect and veneration, and we may add of fellowship. St. Paul exhorted his 
followers to kiss in token of fellowship: “Greet ye one another with an holy kiss” 
(1 Cor. xvi. 20). Amongst the ancient Romans the kiss was a sign of salutation. 

As a mark of reverence it is yet more common. “The Persians,” writes 
Xenophon, “kissed all whom they held in veneration. The Syrians and Phoenicians 
directed kisses towards the statues of the gods, towards the sun and moon.” Job, 
too, reaches out towards the sun and kisses his hand. Samuel, anointing Saul, 
kisses him in sign of homage. Lucian says: “The rich offer sacrifices to the gods, 
the poor worship them with a kiss.” And princes were kissed in sign of submission. 
Amongst Christians, or rather amongst Catholics, the kiss was a symbol not only 
of fellowship but of adoration: they kissed relics and pictures of the saints. In 
Rome pious pilgrims kiss the blood-stains of Christ, which are reverently protected 
by glass, on the steps of the Scala Santa. 

Inasmuch as woman is less strong and more excitable than man, whilst her 
passions are more demonstrative than his, the more prone is she to express her 
admiration ; and her readiest outlet is a kiss. Man gives vent to his admiration 
by applause and shouting. 

Margaret of Scotland, daughter of Louis XI., passing through a room where the 
eloquent French preacher Alain Chartier lay sleeping, kissed him on the mouth. 
“Tt is not the man that I kiss,” she said, “ but the mouth whence issues such 
sublime discourse.” When Garibaldi rode through Italy after the Sicilian victories, 
women were trampled under the horses’ feet in the attempt to kiss him, and they 
had at last to content themselves by kissing his garments. ‘The Italian populace has 
even been known to beg the favour of kissing the clothes—nay, the very handkerchief 
—of-Don Bosco, who was only a half-canonised saint of our own times ! 

A year ago, when Zola’s famous letter /’accuse appeared, I myself heard a young 
and beautiful Italian lady, throbbing with enthusiasm and admiration for his fearless 
conduct, exclaim in a large assembly: “If he were here I would kiss him!” and 
I have no doubt that the other ladies present would have followed her example. 





V. Hopson WortTHY OF ENTHUSIASM. 


Few men are so worthy of admiration and enthusiasm as Hobson, whose 
Merrimac exploit is one of the bravest deeds of our own times; and the account of 
it, given by the hero himself, was bound to foment the enthusiasm of his hearers, 
who must have felt as though they had been actually present. Under these 
‘circumstances the kissing phenomenon loses much of its pathological aspect, more 
especially as women are always warm admirers of military valour. The very prosaism 
which permeates our times, especially in America, makes these exceptional deeds the 
more provocative of admiration and enthusiasm. It would augur well for the glory 
of the Great Republic, on which at this time the gaze of the whole Liberal world 
is fixed, if, in the flush of victory, the military ardour of your American cousins had 
restricted itself to this single act. It would augur well if, having set one people free, 
they had refrained from girding on the sword to force another into slavery ! 

C. Lomsroso. 

UNIVERSITY OF TURIN, 1899. 














NIGHT. 


By LEONARD A. GREENWOOD. | 





*Tis Night: the drowsy hours creep 
slowly by; 

Silence and sweet repose is over all 

‘The seething city; and above, the 


sky — 
Star-studded — gold upon a silken } 
pall! } 














The lazy wind sings a sweet 
lullaby, 

The whole earth holds her 
breath to catch the theme; 

‘The trees in mournful cadence 
softly sigh: 

Man sleeps, and leaves the 
Deity supreme. 














“Ahem! ...ma portrait-painter because my other 
pictures don’t sell and my portraits do.” 


little over a year ago. 
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MONOLOGUE. 


think : 


i Y name is Charles Furnival, 
and I’m a_portrait-painter. 


Ahem!... I’m a_portrait- 
painter because my other pictures 
don’t sell and my portraits do. 
Oh! they’re very fine, they really 
are—so are my other pictures, I 
think. But the critics like my 
portraits, and the _ originals like 
them. You see, I don’t let them 
resemble the originals too closely in 
disagreeable details ; I don’t idealise, 
but I correct nature a _bit—and 
that’s what the originals like. Ha! 

(laughing slightly) it isn’t fair 
to say they like it, because they 
scarcely ever seem to see it. Hi! hi! 

My greatest success was the full- 
length of Mrs. Cattermole: it was 
in the New Gallery last season’; you 
must remember it; it was the talk 
of London, and the critics wrote 
about it as if they were doubled up 
with admiration and couldn't get 
undoubled. What an_ absorbing, 
overwhelming creature she was! 
Mrs. Cattermole, ah! Mrs. Catter- 
mole. I wonder if I can describe 
her as when first I knew her, a 
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She was very tall, and very thin, and very pale; but her lips were scarlet, and 
she had gleaming teeth, and gleaming dark eyes, and gleaming dark hair, all little 
All rights reserved. 
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natural waves and curls. For evening wear 
she was always gowned in soft filmy white 
or soft filmy black, with diamonds, 
diamonds, diamonds spiking out and tucked 
in everywhere. This helped the gleaming 
effect—at night she was a woman of 
gleams! Though always in the height of 
fashion, she was never dressed like anybody 
else; and she walked like nobody else: 
she’d either take short, tapping, following 
steps as if’ she were measuring a place, or 
she’d glide, just glide along as if she took 
no steps at all. She talked like nobody 
else; she’d either speak jerkily, hissingly, 
or she’d murmur in languishing, hold-me-up 
tones. And whisper! ... I’ve never heard 
a whisper like Mrs. Cattermole’s: she could 
make it reach I can’t tell you how far, or 
she’d just, just drop it in your ear 
especially if you were a man—so that you 
almost thought you had heard nothing... . 
Hi, hi! you know, a sort of tickle with 
words in it. Hi, hi, hi! 

She might have been thirty, and she 
might not ; sometimes she might not, and 
sometimes she very much might. She'd 
come into a room with a subdued swish 
and a swirl, and everybody ’ud turn to “Sis dena tine a ii tls tet cba 
look at her; and you'd look twice and her shoulder.” 
three times, and if she looked at you— 
especially if you were a man—you’d go on looking. Because, when Mrs. Cattermole 
looked at you, she had a way of twisting her head over her shoulder and fastening 
you with her gleaming eyes till you felt you must go up and ask her what she 
wanted to say to you. She didn’t often give one of her looks, but when she 
did .... Phew! I tell you! 

Her maiden name was Eliza Simpkins. Her father made a fortune in candles, 
and had lavished a fortune—as only a candle-father, or a father of that description, 
would think of doing—on his only daughter’s culture and education. Her languages 
alone must have run into hundreds and hundreds of cases of candles. She attacked 
nearly all the languages; I can’t answer for how much she knew of any of them, 
but she was always coming out with snippy, snappy, odd foreign scraps—hi, hi, hi! 
—like little samples, don’t you know. Most bewildering; I’ve studied art all over 
the Continent, but I always avoided foreign languages ; I didn’t want to spoil my 
English. Again, she had no music in her, but she could get something out of 
almost any instrument. At some time she had had a speck of a singing-voice, 
but had travelled everywhere and been to everybody to have it cultivated, and the 
consequence was there was no voice left—it was all cultivation. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
that’s like most of the voices nowadays, isn’t it? hi, hi, hi! Anyway, she knew 
something of everything, and, from all accounts, could ride and drive as few 
women could. 

She wasn’t happy as a girl,—it was the old story: she thought she ought to have 
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been born a princess, and she 
wasn’t. Of course, I know I 
should have done very well as a 
prince, but my father is a trunk- 
maker, and I don’t mind much: 
that’s the best of being a genius, 
you're above all that; I don’t 
speak of it more than I can help, 
but I don’t mind much, and the 
old gentleman doesn’t bother me 
too often. I must say, though, 
Eliza and candles make an im- 
possible combination for a woman 
who has a soul. I forgot to say 
Mrs. Cattermole was always telling 
you she had a soul; and when 
she said she had a soul it was 
as if nobody else had one: you 
know, as if she had secured the 
monopoly of the article—ha, ha, 
ha! She got out of the candles 
by marrying Josiah Cattermole, an 
independent, enormously rich man, 
and as good a fellow as ever 
lived; and she got out of the 
4iiza at the same time, because 
from that moment she called 
“Of course, | know | should have done very well herself Eulalia: she did not object 
detuned to Eulalie. The Eliza would have 
been obliterated for ever if it 
hadn’t been for Cattermole’s eldest and most spiteful sister—which is saying 
something—who insisted on calling her Eliza before people. Never mind, Eulalia 
Cattermole, with her wealth and appearance and insolence, cut quite a figure in 
society. 





The first night I saw her was at a big reception, and she gave me a look, 
which, coming from those eyes under that hair all scintillating with diamonds—I 
say, that’s a good word, I'll run over it again—all scin-til-la-ting with diamonds— 
quite upset me. I was introduced, and she told me I was the greatest 
portrait-painter of the age, and she hoped I would paint her. I said I hoped I 
should—because, to myself, at once I fixed the price. She introduced Cattermole 
to me; they both interviewed me the next day, and the sittings commenced 
almost immediately. 

They did—and I don’t want anybody to go through what I went through the 
next few months. The picture was all right. Emmeline... I declare, I’ve 
never mentioned Emmeline! She’s my wife, and a comfortable, accommodating, 
practical little wife she is; keeps expenses down, and makes our two little girls’ 
frocks and most of her own, cooks special dainties for me, and never sulks when 
I go to theatres and places alone, or get asked out without her. Well, Emmeline 
said, before I put a stroke on the canvas, that it was the best thing I had ever 
done. Hi, hi, hi! that’s how she judges my work; she goes by what I am to 
get for it. But it did turn out the best thing I had ever done. 
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There was Mrs. Cattermole in white and diamonds giving you a look! Now, 
she was very good-looking, but she wasn’t a beauty, because she was very, very 
thin—the epithet cannot be shirked, she was bony. So I rounded her off, and 
you’ve no idea how it improved her. She herself was charmed, so she ought 
to have been; her friends said it had no right to be catalogued the portrait of 
Mrs. Cattermole, but of Mrs. Cattermole as she’d like to be. But I’m not complaining 
of the picture, but what it led to. 

That woman had everything her heart could desire, so of course she wasn’t 
satisfied. She was tired of ease and luxury, tired of England, tired of everything ; 
and she took it into her head to fancy herself in love with me, and never rested— 
though she wasn’t my style—till she made me fancy myself in love with her. 
Oh! what a time ! 

There’s nothing much to tell; it was all talk, and romancing, and secrecy, 
and railing against everything. She said I was grand and noble, and the only person 
who understood her, as she was the only person who understood me. According 
to her we were always alone except when we were together, and then we had to 
be alone—hi, hi, hi! “ Carlo mio,” she’d say—I put a stop to the foreign scraps at 
an early stage, but I couldn’t quench them quite—“ Car/o mio, how different life 
would be if you and I were in a land of delight, away from everybody!” She 
kept me in a_ perpetual 
ferment with quarrelling 
and making it up again. 

For instance, she’d 
tell me not to speak to 
her at some ball we 
should be at, so I 
didn’t; and when she 
left she hissed “ Zugrat/” 
as she passed me. Lots 
of women don’t call you 
ungrateful in downright 
English, but they’re very 
fond of saying “zugrat” 
in French. The next 
morming came — seven 
pages of reproaches with 
“Q. B. S. M. Eulalia” 
at the end. This, it 
appears, is an ordinary 
Spanish fandangle way 
of finishing up a letter ; 
the initials of words 
meaning “who kisses 
your hand.” She put it 
to show me she had 
forgiven me; it was lost 
on me till she explained. 
And she’d grant me tiny 
favours not worth having, 
but which I was mad 
to get. Bless you i Fd “She hoped | would paint her. | said | hoped | should.” 
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prowl round Grosvenor Square till two in the morning, when, by appointment, 
she opened her window and dropped me a flower she had worn, and which I’d 
rush off with as proud as I could be. All this kind of thing went on till August, 
when she and Cattermole went to their place in the country. Then one day I 
received a pencilled note telling me to go to her and where I was to meet her. 

I went. I had to walk miles from a country station, and it was raining. But 
she soon came bowling along, driving a spirited steed in a high dog-cart. 

She was in one of her overwhelming moods. She said the climax had come, 
and we must go, that very moment; we must elope, we must get abroad, and 
when we were free we would show the world what a perfect marriage was. I 
didn’t know what to say, it was so 
sudden. 

“Don’t come too near,” she said; 
“Sultan is restive to-day. You don’t 
appreciate that I am leaving a devoted 
husband for you.” 

I said I should be leaving a 
devoted wife and two children for 
her. When anybody comes the self- 
sacrificing I retaliate; I always do it 
with Emmeline. 

“Ton’t hesitate, she said. “The 
Portuguese proverb says, ‘ Quem 
pensas non casas, quem casas non 
pensas’—who thinks, doesn’t marry, 
who marries doesn’t think. Come, 
Carlo mio!” 

I’m not responsible for the Portu- 
guese; I daresay it’s all wrong. I 
made answer that I was “ casassed” 
already, and so was she. That set 
her off! Was my marriage a true 
union? was hers? and... and... 

It’s all very well, but to have a 
Portuguese proverb hurled at you 
when you're standing at cross-roads 
in the open country, and the rain’s 
si 2 ; coming down, and a restive horse 
“Take the reins, like nothing !” named Sultan is trying to crunch 
your toes off with the wheel of 
dog-cart . . . Oh! can anybody wonder what I did! Besides (fettishly) you go 
all your life thinking you’re so good, and somebody comes by and shows you that 
you’re wicked ; you go all your life thinking you’re so strong, and somebody comes by 
and shows you that you’re weak. That was it; I was a puppet in Mrs. Cattermole’s 
hands, she could do what she liked with me. 

And she talked and looked, and looked and talked, till I clambered up into 
the place beside her and away we went ! 

“At last!” she cried; “now for the land of delight! ‘Take the reins.” She 
switched the umbrella from me, and threw herself back in an ecstasy, muttering 
and with her eyes closed. 

(Blankly) Take the reins, like akin | take the reins! I hate horses. I 
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couldn’t get outside one for any- 
thing, and the most horse I 
had ever driven was a Shetland 
pony in my childhood. Take 
the reins ! and Sultan was 
restive that day! I was all of a 
tremble. 

And there was Eulalia jabber- 
ing about that confounded land 
of delight, and where it could 
have been I can’t think. It 
sounded like Italy, with the blue 
sky and gondolas and things, and 
there was a dash of India, and 
she worked in palanquins and 
pagodas and I don’t know what. 

And Sultan pulled as hard as 
he could, so I pulled as hard as 


I could; and the rain pelted. I 
edged nearer to her. 
“Don’t touch me,” she said, 





“ And then she and | glanced at 
each other.” 


ELOPEMENT. 





“ And Sultan pulled as hard as he could, so / pulled 
as hard as / could,” 
til we have left everybody, everybody 


behind us.” 

I wasn’t thinking of her—I wanted to get 
under the umbrella, as I had put a new hat 
on for the occasion. But I hadn’t a chance. 
There she was swinging it about; and now 
she had got on to how we were to pass our 
time when we did get to the land of delight. 
She said she’d sing to me all day long to the 
mandoline. That was a sweet prospect, that was ! 

And Sultan tugged harder than ever, so I 
tugged harder than ever ; then he began to rear. 

Eulalia opened her eyes. “ Be careful,” she 
said ; “you must drive him with a light hand. 
Give him his head.” 

I had no idea what driving with a light 
hand was. Give him his head! Id have given 
him his anything, I didn’t want his head. 
My arms were nearly out of their sockets, so 
I was pleased to drop the reins on to his back. 
That finished us. He bolted! 
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Up sat Mrs. Cattermole; the umbrella fell into the road ; she snatched the 
reins from me. “You don’t know how to drive!” she shrieked. As if I ever 
said I did! 

We flew. We went so fast that I scarcely felt the rain, and I scarcely saw the 
fields and trees and hedges, and the country louts who never attempted to stop 
us. I was very sorry, but Mrs. Cattermole had to do the best she could, I had 
quite enough to look after myself. Ill give her her due, she could drive; but 
Sultan was getting too much for her. 

“He'll dash us to pieces against those railings,” she said between her teeth. 
Now, that was a nice look-out for me, wasn’t it? I wished I had never seen her. 

But he didn’t get as far as the railings ; he stumbled against a milestone. The 
cart lurched over to one side, and we were pitched into a ditch. We weren’t hurt, 
we were only shaken, and we scrambled to our feet. The cart had righted itself, 
and Sultan was between the shafts, quivering and shivering as if he had just got 
out of a cold bath. Mrs. Cattermole staggered up to him, and patted and coaxed 
him, and tied the reins to a tree; and then she and I glanced at each other. 

Ha, ha, ha! I'll spare you a minute description. Her sleeves were nearly out, 
my trousers were starred at the knees, our hats were gone, a mysterious pink 
silk flounce was trailing behind her, her hair was undone and stood up in three 
tufts like a clown’s; we were both covered with mud—ha, ha, ha! 
was all splashed with it. 

“Ha, ha, ha! you do look funny!” I said. “Hi, hi! I say, hi, hi! I hope 
you can guarantee—hi, hi, hi—that we 
sha’n’t have a day like this—hi, hi,—in 
the land of delight. Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi!” 

“Oh! do leave off with your silly 
laugh!” she said. 

My silly laugh! What did she 
mean? Jy silly laugh! ...do you 
see I’ve got a silly laugh? I was 
speechless. But after a minute I said 
very mildly and gently, “I don’t mind: 
you can say what you like to me, Eliza.” 

She started as if she had been shot. 
Eliza! and from me!! She walked up 
to Sultan as majestically as circumstances 
would allow, and unfastened the reins, 

“Po you think you're capable of 
holding his head?” she asked. 

I held his head. 

She got into the cart, dragging the 
flounce in after her. 

“Tm going back to my husband ; 
he’s a man and a gentleman,” she 
said. “ As for you, I’ve made a mistake : 
your life’s good enough for you, your 
country’s good enough for you, your 
home’s good enough for you, your wife’s 
good enough for you. What everybody 
is saying about you is true: you've 
“‘Hal ha! ka! you do look funny!’ 1 said.” talent, but you’re not great, and you 


” 





and her face 
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never will be. Your 
name won't live after 
you; when you die 
you'll die altogether. 
Let go.” 

I let go. 

“Tm very dis- 
appointed,” she added 
tearfully; “Il never 
try to make a hero of 
anybody again, and I 
don’t think I'll have 
a soul any more.” She 
turned Sultan round, 
and as she drove off, 
with her old manner, 
she said “ Farewell ! ” 

“Ta-ta!” I shouted 
after her. Then I went 
back to my wife and 
my children. 

It was weeks before 
I saw her again, and - 
she had gone off 
terribly; she was a 
hideosity. Ladies, I 
take this opportunity 
of informing you, 
though your male 
friends no doubt will 
say it is incorrect, that, 
whenever a man no 
longer fancies himself 
in love with a woman he has fancied himself in love with, he calls her a hideosity, 
or something to that effect. I didn’t know if I ought to go and speak to her. 
However, she settled the question—she cut me. 

(Spitefully) But I’m even with her. Ha, ha! I’ve painted her portrait again. 
I could do it without her sitting for it. It’s in the Academy; you can all go and 
see it: it’s ¢he picture of the year. The other was a great success, but this beats 
it far and away. I’ve named it “E dash A,” which can stand either for Eulalia 
or Eliza. There’s Mrs. Cattermole in black and diamonds, facmg you in her 
scornful insolence! It’s a speaking likeness, and I know what it’s speaking: it’s 
saying, “Oh! do leave off with your silly laugh,” and a few other things I'll never 
forget. Her friends look at it and chuckle. Hi, hi, hi! I’ve given her a taste 
of what I can do before I die altogether. Yes! I’ve painted her portrait again, 
but I haven’t rounded her off this time ; it’s not as Mrs. Cattermole would like to 
be, but as she is. (Zxit laughing.) 





‘© *Tq-ta !’ | shouted after her.” 
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OR Love, the King, so many names there be, 
So many aspects doth his beauty wear, 
Some passing sweet, and some so strange that we 
Scarce recognise, and will not know him fair : 
‘‘Nay, thou art Pain,” we cry with shrinking heart, 
And veil our faces that we may not see ; 
‘*Yet Grief,” he answers, ‘‘is Love's counterpart, 
Who shuns him shuts his door as well on Me,” 
And sometimes the mysterious presence throws 
A shadow darkening all the Earth and skies, 
Whose hidden secrets no man fully knows ; 
But through the mist the Voice triumphant cries— 
‘‘Lo! this is Life, whom blindly, Death ye call— 
‘** Love's last and most imperial name of all!’” 
CHRISTIAN BURKE, 
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Gilbert White’s House—back view. 


Gilbert White’s House—front view. 
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Gilbert White’s Aspen Tree. 
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Selborne Church from the Lythe. 


Interior of Selborne Church, 
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Wellhead —the Water Supply presented to Selborne in memory of White. 


Knights Templars’ Tombs in Selborne Church, 
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The Plestor. 





Gilbert White's Tablet, Selborne 





Wishing Stone, 
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Gilbert White’s Grave. 
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Gilbert White's Sundial. 








SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 


IV.—SOME CHARACTERS IN THE COMMONS. 





SIR JOHN GORST. 
‘Sir John is the riddle of the Treasury Bench.” 


566 


HE present session 
of Parliament has 
been described as 

the dullest that has been 
for twenty years past, 
and perhaps the reproach 
is justified. ‘The “ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Re- 
form” Parliament of 
1880-85 had always the 
Irish question as a diver- 
sion from the humdrum 
bill of legislative fare 
which it set itself, so that 
the proceedings, in the 
House of Commons at 
any rate, never flagged for 
want of stimulating food 
for discussion; and the 
twelve sessions which 
followed that Parliament 
were never free from the 
same cause of distraction 
in one form or another. 
All that is changed now. 
The art of obstruction is 
lost ; the demands of the 
Irish have gradually been 
legislated away, and the 
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inventive genius of the whole 
Irish representation finds it 
impossible to create a political 
boom out of Ireland’s alleged 
over-contribution to the British 
Exchequer. Released from 
the strain of guarding the 
Empire from threatened dis- 
memberment by proposals 
to make the Parliamentary 
machine more workable, mem- 
bers have been glad to turn 
to milder excitements. But 
even in this uneventful session 
there has not been wanting 
some display of originality, 
genius, eloquence, and even 
wit, to leaven the lump of 
dull debate and the sometimes 
wearisome question hour. 


A prince of Parliamentary 
humourists is Sik JOHN Gorst; 
and he is a humourist, for all 
that he repeatedly tries to 
explain (always on the next 
day) that the House mis- 
understands him. He _ has 
been described as the most 
serious humourist in the 
House of Commons. ‘There 
is no doubt that he jokes in 
deadly earnest, and as he 
frequently, unconsciously or 
otherwise, makes targets of 
his own political associates, 
his speeches are awaited with 
apprehension by his colleagues 
and with eager anticipation by 
the House. His speech at 
the end of the last Salisbury 
administration on the Manipur 
incident, as Under-Secretary 
for India, when he suggested 
that the Government preferred 
mediocrities to geniuses, 
and cut off the heads of 
the taller poppies, was not, 
as he afterwards explained, 





MR. L. COURTNEY, 
“ He lectures the House as a master does a backward pupil.” 


directed at his chief, Viscount Cross; and the description which he gave to an 
amused House, a few weeks ago, of the duties of a Vice-President of the Council 
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and his relations with the President, was not, as he warmly protested to the House 
a week later, intended to cast ridicule on the Duke of Devonshire. If Sir John 
Gorst is not possessed of a vein of the subtlest sardonic humour, the House of 
Commons does most grievously misunderstand him. It is quite conceivable that 
he does not mean all he says, or that what he does say is, like Mr. Timothy 
Healy’s biting sarcasm, turned off on the spur of the moment and _ without 
premeditation. If so, Sir John is the victim of a brilliant but uncontrollable wit. 
His shafts of satire fly straight to their billet, and there they rankle, and not any 
amount of verbal salve can heal the wound. The spectacle of Sir John Gorst 
penitent after a night of revelling in subtle sarcasm is pitiable: it is like the 
penitence of the, dog that has worried his master’s sheep, and it produces about 
the same amount of satisfaction to 
the victim. Sir John is the riddle 
of the Treasury Bench. He _ has 
climbed up to it after a_ brilliantly 
variegated .career, in which he has 
been missionary, civil commissioner in 
New Zealand, Maori newspaper editor, 
barrister, member successively for 
Cambridge, Chatham, and Cambridge 
University, member of the Fourth 
Party, Solicitor-General, Under-Secre- 
tary for India, and Secretary to the 
Treasury ; now he is Vice-President 
of the Council. He is well over sixty, 
and he is the greatest problem of the 
Parliamentary world. No one under- 
stands him, or can tell what is his 
ambition, and it would be difficult to 
say that he has a political friend. It 
is believed that he seeks to soften the 
asperities of Parliamentary life in his 
spare moments by painting, preferably 
figure subjects. He is undoubtedly a 
man of parts, and it is equally certain 
that the House of Conimons does not 
know the best of them. 


There was once a tradition in the 
House of Commons that Mr. LEONARD 
CourtNEY would find his ultimate 
destiny in the Speaker’s Chair of that 
House. Perhaps it was by a mere 
accident that he does not occupy that 
exalted position, but there are those 
in the House of Commons who thank 
heaven daily that the timely accident 
occurred. Mr. Courtney is a man 
of sterling uprightness; he is also 

MR. JOHN BURNS, exceedingly stubborn. If he were on 
‘He is a master of spurious epigram.” the Opposition side of the House he 
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would be called a Faddist, as he has 
been when he sat among those who 
still call themselves the Liberal Party. 
His fad is proportional representation, 
a foible that well illustrates the un- 
bending sense of exactness which has 
put him out of touch with the mobile 
and elusive morals of Parliamentary 
politics ; a man who allows a sense 
of his own rectitude to permeate his 
mind, to the exclusion of all other 
opinions whatsoever, can never rule 
the House of Commons. Mr. 
Courtney is also the apostle of “ unifi- 
cation” in the local government of 
London, a heresy which he has seen 
discredited by his own political associ- 
ates. His darling virtue of consistency 
is lost upon an assembly that is ruled 
by opportunism. He lectures the 
House as a master does a backward 
pupil. He has no sympathy for its 
human weaknesses, and thus he never 
enlists its sympathies completely. 


The humourists, unconscious and 
not, of the House of Commons are 
mostly Unionists. The wags of the 
Opposition benches are all too few; 
they would be a sorry band indeed if 
Sir WiLrrip Lawson were missing 
from among them. He is the only 
member on either side of the House 
who can joke on local veto, and the 
House never ceases to marvel that so 
much wit can be raised on water 
alone. As a Cumberland member, off 
and on, for forty years he has flavoured 
the duller speeches of the Liberal side 
of the House with gentle gibes and occasionally pungent verse, and his liberties are 
tolerated as are the garrulities of an old and personal servant. Once he was 
typical of an intolerant kind of teetotalism ; but, as he says, “ we are all temperance 
reformers now,” and, at seventy, his monopoly of militant milk-and-water-ism has 
been broken down. 





MR. WILLIAM FIELD. 
“The humourist of the Parnellite Party.” 


Of a similarly robust type is Mr. JoHN Burns, the popular labour member for 
Battersea. Mr. Burns is not a poet, but he does not hesitate to make a pun or 
coin an alliterative philippic at a moment’s notice. At Battersea Town Hall, and 
at the London County Council, these bring down the house; the House of 
Commons does no more than politely to smile at Mr. Burns’s little pleasantries. 
He is a master of spurious epigram, but a fearless and tireless champion of 
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democracy. He attacks all vested interests with vigour, if not always with effect ; 
he would score better for his own side if he were not so fond of rasping his 
opponents. But that he cannot help, any more than he could tolerate a worker 
who shirked his job. Though he has only just turned forty, Mr. Burns is choke-full 
of animal spirits, and he tells stories in the Lobby, and cycles and walks with the 
youngest. For a self-educated man his knowledge is cyclopzedic ; and his integrity 
is unimpeachable. He is, in a word, the model of a British workman. 


In an Irishman one looks for native humour; and Mr. WILLIAM FIELD, of the 
St. Patrick’s division of Dublin, fulfils the expectation on occasion. He is the 
humourist of the Parnellite party, though he does not always mean to be funny ; a 
dealer in cattle, including Irish bulls, his brogue would secure him election in any 
Nationalist constituency in Ireland. Mr. Field is a close cross-examiner at question 
time. His Paderewski-like hair forms a halo beneath which a quizzical face leers 
comically across at the Chief Secretary, and an ample expanse of shirt front, framed 
in funereal broadcloth, enhances the radia- 
tion that he diffuses round him. 

Another Irish humourist, and a serious 
person too, sometimes, is COLONEL 
SaunDERSON. ‘Tall, upright as a pikestaff, 
and as straight in his speech, he is a fine 
type of a Northern Irishman, who is so 
devoted to his country that he would 
fight all the Nationalists in it single-handed, 
one down t’other come on, rather than be 
ruled from Dublin. And yet he is not a 
Tory ; on the contrary, he sat in Parliament 
for Cavan for nine years as a pre-Home- 
Rule Liberal. But Mr. Joseph Biggar 
beat him in 1874, and he never forgave 
the Home Rulers for it; he became 
Unionist, and has consistently remained so. 
He has never had to help to line the ditch 
in Ulster, but he has fought for his country 
on the floor of the House of Commons, 
on that notorious occasion when the Irish 
members and others came to handigrips 
in the Home Rule debate. At a trifle 
over sixty, Colonel Saunderson looks forty, 
but his resentment has cooled and his wit 
has mellowed; and the once fervid advo- 
cate of coercion government now makes 
common cause with his former foes in 
attacking the British Treasury and demand- 
ing a readjustment of Ireland’s financial 
relations with Great Britain. His vigorous 
championship of the cause of the Union 
has been barely rewarded by a seat on the 
Irish Privy Council. 





COLONEL SAUNDERSON. 


“Tall, upright as a pikestaff, and as straight 
oe a speech.” ‘ Str Evitis ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, once a 
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leader of the Tory democracy, 
and experimentally a minister 
of the British Crown, is the 
brother of the husband of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. He 
is a Parliamentarian of many 
parts, not as clever as_ his 
brother, but rather more as- 
sertive. In fact, it is quite 
possible that the House of 
Commons’ and the country 
would not have become aware 
of the existence of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett had it not 
been for the early efforts of 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett himself. 
He was once a great orator of 
the Primrose League type, 
but the House of Commons 
has come to treat him with 
bare courtesy of late, and he 
no longer attains to the level 
of his former eloquence. 
His warning voice will never 
allow the House to forget 
that there is such a thing as 
British prestige. He labours 
in Parliament for all manner 
of oppressed potentates and 
peoples, from the Sultan of 
Turkey to the Swazies. By 
the ‘former he has _ been 
decorated, and by the latter 
he has been styled “Silomo”; 
by the Greeks he was once 
taken prisoner. Since he 
took to being serious he has 
not interested the House of 
Commons nearly so much. 
The most successful “His warning voice will never allow the House to forget that 
humourist on that side of there is such a thing as British prestige.” 
the House is Mr. THomas 
Gizson Bow.es. The member for King’s Lynn was once joined with Mr. Hanbury 
in persistent criticism of Liberal finance and of Imperial expenditure under a 
Liberal Government ; but now Mr. Hanbury sits on the Treasury bench and Mr. 
Bowles behind it. It now becomes his more or less solemn duty to criticise the 
financial proposals which his colleague of Opposition days has to defend, and he 
does it with the most careful consideration for the feelings of his former brother- 
in-arms. But his chief quarry on these occasions is not Mr. Hanbury, but Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. Mr. Bowles is consistent in his criticism: he resisted the 
death duties when Sir William Harcourt introduced them; he continues to resist 
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them when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
keeps them up. So he is pleasantly 
sarcastic in every debate on the 
Budget, and generally at the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s expense. Indeed, 
no one enjoys Mr. Bowles’s gibes 
more than the Chancellor himself, 
for there is no malice in them, but 
much wit. While he is but an amateur 
in Imperial finance, he enjoys a large 
practice in serio-comic criticism. ~ His 
friends call him, variously, ‘‘ Capn,” 





s SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 
“The only member who can joke on Local Veto,” 








MR. THOMAS G. BOWLES, 
“He is a born sailor.” 


and “Tommy,” and he occasionally keeps up 
the nautical tradition by appearing in the House 
in white ducks, which is a sensible summer 
dress, confined in its Parliamentary adoption to 
Mr. Bowles, Mr. Macartney, and Mr. Macdona. 
Mr. Bowles, like many other jokers, does not 
fully appreciate jokes levelled at him. One 
was tried upon him last session by several 
members successively, who took turns at the 
pastime of occupying his corner seat on the 
second bench above the gangway by coming 
down early in the morning and securing it by 
sticking ona ticket. The joke was kept up for 
weeks, but Mr. Bowles bested them in the end 
by sticking on his ticket overnight. 
FREDERICK J. HiGGINBOTTOM. 

































































SOME NOTES ON CHARLES DICKENS.* 


HE “Gadshill Dickens” is, on the whole, as good an Edition as we have. 
The title-page, ’tis true, is at once pretentious and tasteless. But the 
volumes are easy to handle, the type is well chosen and clear, the page is 
excellently designed ; while for them that love their Dickens illustrated, there are all 
the old original pictures, together with some new ones, of which, as they do not 
interest me, I shall say nothing. Moreover, there is a certain amount of matter—as 
The Mudfog Papers, and Young Couples, and Sunday under Three Heads, and the 
like miscellanies—which is not to be found in other Editions; and there are 
“Introductions,” ‘“ Notes,” and a “General Essay” by Mr. Andrew Lang. So that, 
even as I write, the owner of these four-and-thirty volumes has little besides the 
Letters and the Life to ask. 

Everybody knows his Dickens now—everybody, that is, who is worth his salt ; 
so the matter, of course, most immediately of interest here is that contributed by 
Mr. Lang. I know not what his admirers will think of it, nor am I much 
concerned to enquire. But the true Dickensite cannot other than consider it with 
a frowning brow. It is lacking neither in shrewdness nor in generosity—I had 
almost said enthusiasm. Yet its inspiration is wayward, humoursome, perfunctory : 
as its effect is largely belittling, and its conclusions are often exasperating. Upon 
one reader it has left an impression as of work not done by the right man: of 
work, too, done against the grain, after insufficient preparation, and on principles 
that shift and change according as the writer’s whim is lively and alert or jaded 
and indifferent. The “Notes,” for instance—it is altogether impossible to take 
them seriously. Mr. Lang has determined that they shall not be so taken, and 
against the few that are helpful we have a many more to set that are written 
for the whim’s sake, or are touched with the very spirit of Mr. F.’s Aunt. Here 
is a specimen from Pickwick :—“ Chapter xxxvii., ‘Fanteegs’—Any explanation or 

* The Works of Charles Dickens. The Gadshill Edition. With Introductions, General Essay 


and Notes, by Andrew Lang. (London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd.) 
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etymology of this obscure word must be conjectural.” Must it? After Halliwell 
and Calverley, explanation is easy ; and as for etymology, well, “’There’s milestones 
on the Dover Road.” Again, the word “oysters” in Chapter xxxix. of Zhe Old 
Curiosity Shop suggests this pregnant commentary :—“ The accessibility of oysters 
in the early Victorian epoch has already been dwelt upon with fond regret.” To 
edit an English classic in this vein and to this purpose is surely to betray an 
innate unfitness for the work of editing anything. Mr. Swiveller calls for his “ Arab 
steed”; and Mr. Lang is found wondering, vaguely, if the courser in question were 
Mrs. Norton’s “ My beautiful, my beautiful!” which of course it was not. A little 
grubbing at the British Museum would have saved him from the assumption, for 
there he would have found the very words Dick sang :— 


**O give me but my Arab steed, 
My Prince defends his right, 

And I will to the battle speed, 
To guard him in the fight.” 


He may say that the reference was not worth verifying. Still less, then, was it worth 
blundering and bedevilling—to the confusion of a trusting public. Then, “Talk of 
the cordial that sparkled for Helen,” wrote the same artist in quotation to Kit 
in jail—“ Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality (Barclay and Perkins)”; and 
our wayward Editor, referring his readers to—not ‘Tom Moore and the Jrish 
Melodies but—“a beautiful passage in the fourth book of ‘The Odyssey’” 
(which he cites), goes on to remark that “Mr. Swiveller does not elsewhere 
display traces of a classical education.” How true! And how very like the Aunt 
of Mr. F.! Nobody reads Moore nowadays, so that this lapse into scholarship is 
the more to be regretted for his sake. But if nobody read him, Mr. Lang has 
certainly “read in” him, as once upon a time he was wont to “read in” Martin 
Chusszlewit; for his solitary annotation to the second volume of that radiant 
work sets forth a learned account (on the inspiration of Mr. Fraser Rae) of four 
verses excerpted by Dickens, in the body of his book, from an early publication 
of the Bard’s. “This was, of course, obviously before the Embankment was 
made”: thus Mr. Lang, on a phrase in Great Expectations ; and again we turn to 
Mr. F.’s Aunt for a piece of information of equal value and significance. Says 
that invaluable woman: “ When we lived at Henley, Barnes’s gander was stole by 
tinkers” ; and we realise that the Edited has once more been too many for his 
Editor. Yet another pleasing commentary is that on ‘Fair Fountain Court” 
(Barnaby Rudge, i. 19): ‘The fountain is sadly elaborated for the worse since 
Dickens wrote, and, in Mr. Gargery’s phrase, is distinctly too ‘architectoolaroolal.’ ” 
This may be magnificent, but it certainly is not editing. Also it suggests a kind 
of literary Mrs. Skewton: as depressing a reminder as one knows. 

I might go on exampling Mr. Lang’s Theory and Practice of Commentary ; 
but probabiy I’ve exampled him enough. Not to be unfair, not to convey a false 
impression, I have pleasure in adding that he does not a/ways Skewtonise: that 
he has written, or compiled, or commissioned divers notes which really have a 
bearing on the matter in hand. Even these, however, are not all commendable. 
There needed no ghost come from the grave of Blackwood to tell us, that Dorrit 
—its “oases” apart—is something of a desert; nor does a quotation from Zhe 
Westminster Review—from an article written, apparently, in the interest of George 
Eliot—throw any light on the value of Spontaneous Combustion as material for 
romance. If Mr. Lang had given us the writers’ names, etc., these dry bones might 
have been worth their place. But he is content to play the resurrectionist and— 
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more or less—to let his finds speak for themselves. Again, it is not without 
significance that one of his best and longest notes sets forth the career of mad Sir 
William Thom, who is mentioned in Zhe Mudfog Papers only, and is therefore of 
no particular interest to Dickensites, or true or false. It is furnished with a 
bibliography—no less ; is in all respects “informative” and satisfactory ; and chiefly 
errs in being largely superfluous. I need not mention the name of the young lady 
to whom it is due; but I can’t help wishing that Mr. Lang had made more use 
of her, or had himself entered on his work in a less skittish and high-sniffing mood. 
In truth, there are many things to annotate in Dickens—hospitals, nurses, coaches, 
inns, localities, the squalor of American public morals and the vulgarity of American 
private manners (as Dickens knew them); and for light on these things, and on 
others like them, you look to this Editor in vain. 

His “Introductions” are vastly better than his “ Notes,” I think, and for this 
reason: in these he must perforce say something, and, having to deal with opinions 
—not facts—he finds that something easy to say. Yet even in these his freakishness 
will out: his freakishness, I say, and his very partial sympathy, and his fondness 
for girding at his Author, and his aversion /o (as he insists on putting it) praising 
that Author except on certain lines: so that you find him setting your back up 
at every turn, and making you wonder if, after all, he can know what he is 
talking about. ‘‘We do not know why Dickens used ‘ Morrice’ as a synonym for 
‘make haste’” is a statement so pathetically futile that one wonders how and why 
it does not stand by itself among the “Notes”; for “ Morrice” (= decamp) is 
good, respectable slang, was used by Goldsmith, and may be read in Grose. Or 
the “fiend speaks hollow” in him, and urges him to utter that which is not. And, 
says he, referring to Harold Skimpole: “He is, as usual, overdrawn, no doubt, for 
men in real life are not incessantly betraying their real characteristics.” That 
may or may not be true of “real life”; but it is certainly not true of the more 
real life of fiction: as—to name but these—Don Quixote, Trunnion, Captain and 
Mr. Walter Shandy, Partridge, Colonel Bath, the Rev. Mr. Collins, Monkbarns, 
Dugald Dalgetty, that delightful Baron whose cognizance was a Bear, Costigan, 
Major Pendennis, exist to show. Further: it is late in the day to apologise to the 
Americans, and to wish that Dickens hadn’t written about them as he did in 
Chusslewit and American Notes; but Mr. Lang does both as devoutly as if he 
had his eye on a tour under the eminent Major Pond. I need scarce say 
that he quotes nothing—not even the report of the proceedings of the Brandywine 
Association—in support of his Author: he is too careful of his own amazing 
position for shat. "Tis enough to note that “ Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe ” ; 
and that once this Editor was wont to “revel in” this part of Chuzz/ewit, but now 
he does not think it sets forth even ‘“‘a plausible caricature,” he “cannot imagine 
Marcus Aurelius writing the American chapters,” nor is he concerned to note 
that his author’s method in achieving his effect in them is precisely Molitre’s in 
Pourceaugnac and Sganarelle. Why does he call, too, Zhe Tale of Two Cities by 
so ugly and discrediting a name as “melodrama”? I think he would rather die 
than so describe either Jvanhoe or the Mousguetaires; yet the description would 
fit both better than it fits the Za/e. And Pecksniff—Pecksniff is—what? Je vous 
le donne en trente—in a hundred even; and you'll never guess that Pecksniff, that 
mildest and most ovine among impostors, is “a varnished Squeers,” even as Squeers, 
that vicious and drunken little savage, is “a kind of Pecksniff f/us brutality.” 
Why not, you ask, “a varnished Quilp”? Why not, indeed! Well, the reason, as 
given by Mr. Lang, is threefold:—(1) Mr. Pecksniff quotes his own advertisements 
—so does Squeers ; (2) Mr. Pecksniff has a souffre-douleurs in Tom Pinch—Squeers 
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has one in Smike; and (3) Mr Pecksniff “occasionally moralises rather in Squeers’s 
manner.” Major Gahagan, in fact, is Colonel Newcome //us a turn for Romantic 
Narrative. And for three reasons :—(1) both are soldiers; (2) both serve in 
India; and (3) both occasionally carry bamboo canes. One could make such 
parallels for ever! And the worst is that, ready to our Editor’s hand, had he but 
chosen to lift it, lay the sole comparison in all literature. I mean, of course, 
Tartuffe and Orgon, who stand on precisely the same level in classic comedy 
with Pecksniff and Pinch in romantic farce. I do not know why Mr. Lang 
refrains from comparing Molitre and Dickens: unless it be that, on his own 
showing, Tartuffe is ‘“‘terrible”—(they say so in France, and Mr. Lang takes pride 
in having the tradition)—and Pecksniff is only amusing. I suppose it is an 
effect of mere skittishness ; for elsewhere, intent on proving his case against Little 
Nell, he goes as high, and as far back, as the pathos of Sophocles and 
Thucydides to show that in fiction death-beds are a mistake; and is so 
intent on proving his point that it never occurs to him—or, if it do, he considers 
the fact with a brow of brass—that Pericleian Greece is not Early-Victorian 
England, and that the conventions of the Sophocleian Tragedy are not exactly 
those of the Dickensian Novel. 

Every age has a right to its own likes and dislikes ; and I do not for a moment 
blame Mr. Lang for declining to share the likes and dislikes of that part of all time 
in which Dickens wrote. If I contend with him on the point at all, it is because 
I think he has shown himself something disingenuous in his method of dealing 
with it. I am prepared to meet him half-way (as the saying is) on the matter of 
death-beds as a luxury: but I am not prepared to agree that, because he thinks 
the Sophocleian and Thucydidean Pathos the right one, his view of the Dickensian 
Death-bed is, Aso facto, a fair one: even as I decline to admit that his statement 
of the case against Dickens is either convincing or complete. I am sure that he 
dislikes death-beds, and I will not say that I like them (for I don’t); nor will I 
go so far as to assert that, as Landor and Jeffrey wept, and wept, and wept again 
over this famous one, Mr. Lang also ought to weep, and weep, and weep with them, 
or be proclaimed no man. It is when he proceeds, as he does, to make absolutes 
of Sophocles and Thucydides, and to assert that Dickens’s ancestors—Fielding, 
and Cervantes, and Scott—were with the Greeks, and gave him no warrant for his 
excesses in the matter of dissolution—it is then, I say, that I protest. Fielding, 
tis true, kills nobody in public—and, for that matter, Nell herself, as Mr. Lang 
has not the grace to admit, expires behind the scenes. But Cervantes takes 
occasion to lay out Don Quixote handsomely ere he part with him, and, being 
an expert in human life, and a person interested in all its facts and aspects, 
relates (in Zhe Exemplary Novels) how the Jealous Estremaduran took his departure 
from this world, with many savoury circumstances of particularity. Smollett I have 
not by me, so I cannot quote Count Fathom, in which novel, as it seems to me, 
there must be death-beds; but the other day I took up Feregrine Pickle, and 
there I found Trunnion dying with all the honours. As for Scott—Mr. Lang 
says, greatly daring or mightily presuming (I scarce know which), that he has 
scarce a round half-dozen of death-beds in all the range of his novels. “Tis a 
terrific statement, is it not? Yet Mr. Lang was for the moment safe in making 
it; for I have yet to know that anybody has taken exception to it. ‘Terrific— 
certainly. But, accurate? You shall judge for yourselves. Mr. Lang writes with 
so much assurance—as always about Scott—that for a moment I trembled for 
Dickens as I read. Then, however, I reflected; and, reflecting, I found that Sir 
Walter—to say nothing of his passion for funerals—loved a death-bed as a parrot 
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loves an almond. There is one (at least) in Zhe Antiguary, and one (at least) 
in Zhe Heart of Midlothian; and in these two he touched the very top of his art, 
and put forth the very finest of his genius. I am not going to look through the 
Waverley Novels for the sole purpose of convicting Mr. Lang of a light word. 
But in common fairness I must note that there are three death-beds in Guy 
Mannering, and that there is one in /vanhoe, of which here are the closing lines— 
grammar and style and iambic lilt and all :— 


*** A goodly fellowship as ever took 


The downward road—Ha, ha, ha!’ 


and he laughed in his frenzy till the room rang again. ‘Who laughed there?’ 
exclaimed Front-de-Bceuf, in altered mood, for the noise of the conflict did not 
prevent the echoes of his own mad laughter from returning upon his ear—‘ who 
laughed there ? 

Ulrica, was it thou? speak, witch, and I forgive thee— 

For, only thou or the fiend of hell himself 

Could have laughed at such a moment. 


Avaunt—avaunt!’ But it were impious to trace any farther the picture of the 
blasphemer and parricide’s death-bed.” ‘To them who, like Mr. Lang, doat on a 
death in stricken field, this is no doubt irresistible. It arrides not me; and 
frankly, I’d as just as lief “proticipate” in the closing scenes of Nell and Paul 
and Magwitch as in that of this exponent of the great art of “ ‘Tushery.” 

That, however, is not the point. The point is that, when Dickens wrote, 
the Romantic Movement was in full swing; that death-beds were, as they still 
are, an integral and essential element in the Romantic Novel; and that Mr. Lang, 
to be just to his author, should contrast his practice with that of—not Sophocles 
and Thucydides but—the true Scott and Balzac and Thackeray. I have spoken 
of the true Scott; and of Balzac I shall but say that he “ specialised” in the 
death-bed, and excelled in his practice. But as to ‘Thackeray—well! Is Ae anything 
less of a sentimentalist, and can he any more, than Dickens, withhold his hand 
from what is, after all, a legitimate effect in art? He certainly kills little Brian 
in Barry Lyndon; and in the same rare and distinguished work he spares his 
readers no detail of the agony of Magny and the Princess Olivia. In the Hoggarty 
Diamond the death-bed of an infant in arms is worked (as the slang phrase puts 
it) for all it’s worth; in Zhe Virginians we are called to watch old Bernstein’s 
passing; while Zhe Mewcomes is memorable largely by reason of the torturing 
almost unto death and the consequent decease (to siow music) of its innocent, 
aged, helpless hero. I do not cite these passages in depreciation of Thackeray: I 
cite them to show the one-sidedness of Mr. Lang’s argument. ‘That argument, in 
truth, has little behind it except the necessity of “playing the Devil’s advocate, 
when the part seemed called for”: a necessity to which this Editor has yielded 
with a good enough grace—often, too, to excellent purpose; though he says 
himself that his doing so “has been contre-ceur (sic) and from an odd sense of duty 
which seemed half undutiful.” 

It may be so: I hope it is. But “ Miss Brass,” says Mr. Lang, “is as real as 
Mr. Brownrigg.” I know nothing about that gentleman, but I do know that Mr. 
Lang’s excuse rings to me nothing like so real as Miss Brass. That “ prejudice 

of education, country, and training,” whese existence he confesses, seems to 
be stronger than he thinks. Certain it is that he is all-too fond of “ spiting” his 
Author, and that he is all-too eager to disparage, or to ignore, some of his Author’s 
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greater qualities. Enough and to spare is said about the blank verse in some of 
the earlier Dickens books ; nothing, so far as I know, of the unrivalled and unique 
excellence of Dickens’s writing at its best. And the reason is plain: Mr. Lang 
has a great regard for Dickens the humourist, but his regard for Dickens the 
master-writer and the artist in romance is neither “ guid willie” nor considerable. 
Time was, indeed, when he gloried, in his petulant, whimsical way, in the fact 
that he could read only the comic parts in Dickens. ‘That is changed now, for 
the responsibilities and duties of an Editor have obliged him to read his Author 
through. He is obliged to know “what the plot is all about ”—likewise “ what all 
the pictures with plenty of shading illustrate”; he has seen for himself that the 
Dickens world is not all Squeers and Crummles and Gamp; he has even been out 
and home with Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit, and is pleased to own that he finds his 
Author’s presentment of that gentleman’s emotions (after the murder) ‘ convincing.” 
But he has not yet realised—being the sworn liegeman of Thackeray and Sir 
Walter, he will probably never realise—that the genius of humour (if you will, the 
genius of farce) and the genius of romance, together with a well-nigh unrivalled 
capacity for presentation, whether comic or picturesque, are combined in Dickens 
as they are combined in nobody since Shakespeare. 

I should like, in this connexion, to talk of Our Mutual Friend, which this 
Editor of Dickens regards—such is his whim; such, too, his fitness for his work 
—as a kind of overgrown Christmas Book. But I haven’t room for it, and, for 
brevity’s sake, I must e’en fall back on his treatment of Zhe Old Curiosity Shop. 
This is typical. “The book,” he says, “is a story of the road”; and this, so 
far as it goes, is true. “ But Dickens,” he continues, “ follows Smollett, Fielding, 
Le Sage—his old masters”; and this is not true at all. None of these three 
had in him any instinct of the picturesque, any touch or inkling of romance; 
whereas, as Dickens has ‘noted in his preface, his chief purpose in writing consisted 
in the contrast between the beauty and innocence of the Child, and the grotesque 
or the terrible elements in the scenes and the personages through which she was 
constrained to take her wandering way. In other words, Dickens does not “ follow 
his old masters.” The Romantic Movement lies between him and them, and there 
is never a circumstance in all the story of the Child’s journey but shows the 
distance in time, and the difference in quality, between his mind and his art and 
theirs. To take but a single touch in the picture: I have the profoundest 
affection and regard for Henry Fielding, and I profess a very fine esteem for 
Smollett and Le Sage. But had all three joined their forces, they could not have 
had that wonderful vision of the Black Country, as Dickens saw it in the light 
of a background for his Child. Had the vision been theirs, they would probably, 
being all three men of letters, have succeeded in conveying it to their readers ; 
but—whatever Mr. Lang may think as to the relative merits of Fielding the writer 
and Dickens the writer—they certainly could have written it no better than Dickens 
wrote it—if, indeed, they could have written it half so well. "Tis but one of a 
score of episodes, all romantic in essence and all inevitably conveyed; and within 
the covers of the same book are Quilp and Dick and the Marchioness and the 
lady, who’s as “real as Mr. Brownrigg.” C'est tout dire. If the triple crown have 
been thus gloriously worn elsewhere since !Shakespeare died—and Dickens wears it 
in a score of places every whit as well as here—then “Gentle shepherd, tell me 
where?” And by whom? And I will seek out his tomb, and abide there until 
I die. 

No: what the German enthusiast, writing in English of his chosen spa, was 
moved to call “a rich and multifarious opportunity of walking in the plain, as 
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well as On mounting ground,” has here been lost. In truth, I cannot think, nor 
believe, that Mr. Lang either truly loves or rightly understands his Dickens. 
Not even the artist in farce is safe from him; while as for the artist in romance 
... “Bring that chap for’ard,” he exists to say (still emulous of his venerable 
mould)—“ Bring that chap for’ard, and I’ll chuck him out o’ winder.” It appears 
to be the case that “ prejudice . . . of education, country, and training,” accounts 
for his half-heartedness, and stoops him to the yoke of Thackeray and Walter 
Scott. Nay, it wanders him to worse purpose yet; for it even makes him say 
that, if he could oblige the dead to break their unending sleep, he would rather, 
far rather, meet, not only “him that sleeps in Dryburgh”—which is natural and 
pious enough—but, him “to whose room came Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and 
D’Artagnan, with their noiseless swagger.” Something I know of Dumas; and 
what he’d think of Mr. Lang, and what Mr. Lang would think of him, and 
how their interview would end—these, O these are topics, “Spirit searching, light 
abandoned, much too vast to enter on” at this stage of these Notes. On the 
other hand, I. honestly believe that on such an occasion Dickens, thus honoured, 
thus magnificated (as it were), would be equal—or nearly equal—to his chance. 
Indeed, if this Editor encouraged his ghostly guest a little, and a little mitigated 
in his presence that “complaceant superiority of a later generation” of which he 
hath been hitherto the most audible exponent, the meeting could scarce but be an 
excellent thing for both parties. It is probable that Mr. Lang will disagree. But, 
whether he do or not, “It’s of no consequence.” 





W. E. H. 











exactly on moral grounds, but because the remembrance of a certain bet 
he initiated will ever be the skeleton in his mental cupboard. 

He is a world-renowned specialist for mental diseases, and the proprietor of an 
asylum for gentlemen which he has built near Carlisle. His patients are all of 
the wealthy classes, for his fees are prohibitive. Two of them, John Ferrier and 
Richard Browne, are connected with the remembrance of the bet. 

Ferrier had been an engineer in the Indian service, but one day made 
the discovery that he was Prince Bismarck. That, and several other mental 
aberrations, accounted for his residence under Dr. Murdoch’s roof. Browne had 
been a barrister of great promise. On-a-day he gravely explained in open court 
that he was heir to the throne of Utopia, and defied the judge to contradict him. 
This information seemed to have no bearing on the case in hand—a very dry 
one—and so a bright, promising career came to an untimely end within the four 
walls of a mad-house. 

Ferrier and Browne had caught the prevailing fever—it was in August 1895— 


])* MURDOCH discourages betting on every conceivable opportunity, not 
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and each had strong opinions about the Railway Race to the North. About a 
dozen gentiemen—they had once been smen—were listening to the discussion in 
the smoking-room between the two. Dr. Murdoch himself sat with his eyes half 
closed, and listened attentively to the argument. Browne pinned his faith to the 
East Coast Companies as the speedier, and gave facts and figures which impressed 
the company strongly. ‘They knew very little about the subject. 

Ferrier, on the other hand, argued that to refuse the palm to the North- 
Western and Caledonian Companies was nothing less than wilful and wicked 
stupidity. He demonstrated that anything on wheels which rolled out of Euston 
was superior to anything ever drawn out of King’s Cross. His wealth of simile 
and logic surprised them all. 

Yet Browne, taking his statements and artistically ‘doctoring” them, as only 
men of the robe can, proved that the East Coasters were 2% miles the better in 
every hundred run. And then, with the air of a man _ bestowing a continent, 
he said, ‘I shall even make you a present of the odd eighth, and say 2}, but I 
cannot, in justice to the G. N., say less.” 

The general consensus of opinion was that he had made out his case, and 
that Ferrier was “‘a good man struggling with adversity.” The feeling that he had 
been worsted by mere quibbling and hair-splitting galled Ferrier terribly. He said 
excitedly,—“ Distort facts as you like, the North-Western has the better road if 
the longer, the better locomotives, and the better record. Why, they ran parts of 
the race at a hundred miles an hour, and 4 

“A hundred miles an hour!” said Browne, incredulously, and with something 
suspiciously like a sneer. 

“Yes,” said Ferrier, smiling confidently and somewhat fatuously—“ a hundred 
miles an hour.” 

“Never been done yet, nor ever will be,” said Browne laconically. 

“ H’m,” said Dr. Murdoch’s quiet but authoritative voice: “ that’s a contradiction 
in terms, you know. You had better make a bet. Nothing like a wager for 
getting at the truth.” 

Browne sprang from his chair with his arm extended. “Ten thousand pounds 
to a ‘pony’ that I’m right. Never been done, nor ever will be!” 

Ferrier seized the hand in his own close grip. “Done! but all the same 
you're a damned fool.” 

“Prince!” said the Doctor, in sharp rebuke, “that was unworthy First 
Bismarck. You had better book your bet.” 

Ferrier entered the wager in his pocket-book, whilst Browne smiled confidently. 

For the next few days the two studied nothing but Bradshaw, railway time- 
tables, maps, and newspaper accounts of the race. They neglected their evening 
game of billiards, and devoted the time to everlasting argument. ‘Then the 
specialist regretted his share in the controversy. 

One evening Ferrier buttonholed “his friend the enemy,” and they had a 
long and intimate conversation together. Browne’s face visibly lengthened as it 
progressed, and after a considerable pause he asked doubtfully, “Can you drive 
an engine, then?” 

“Drive!” said Ferrier, with infinite disdain. ‘“ After I left Cooper’s Hill, I 
had a year’s practical course at Crewe. I’ve taken the Scotch Express from 
Carlisle to Euston a few times, and practically lived on the foot-plates of the 
locals hereabouts. I know the road ‘familiar as my garter.’ I’ve taken the 
Dutchman, too, from Swindon into Paddington, but that doesn’t count. Drive! 
Well, just a little.” 


” 
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“Brown hastily pulled out his watch and carefully noted the time.” 


“ Murdoch ?” 

“Sh! Are you afraid, then?” 

Browne seemed to shrivel up at the word. His eyes answered Ferrier’s sneer. 
“Well, here’s an opportunity, and you don’t seem inclined to take it. It is the 
only way of settling the bet, and,” insinuatingly, “‘even if you do lose, you'll be 
able to say you helped to make record. That’s something. You take the time, 
of course. Has it to be? Yes, or no?” 

Ferrier held out his hand. Browne laid his own in it, slowly but unhesitatingly. 
The compact was sealed. 

When he was alone and perusing his map, Ferrier chuckled to himself. “Tl 
tattle his Imperial Majesty’s bones down those Shap fells. There’s an incline like 
the roof of a house.” 

Murdoch would have given something to have heard this little soliloquy. 

* * * * * * * 

On Saturday, August 31st, 1895, Ferrier and Browne were standing on the 
down platform at Penrith station. The up platform was crowded with intending 
passengers, and, by the prevalence of waterproofs and tweed suits, it might be 
inferred that they were tourists from Keswick, on the wing south. They were 
waiting for the 6°5 p.m. up train, and, although it was not obvious, the two 
escaped madmen were waiting for it too. 

Ferrier rehearsed for the last time the details of his plan. “I take her easily 
along until we’re on Shap summit, and then I let her go. From there to 
Carnforth is . . .?” 

“Thirty miles; and you'll have to do the distance in eighteen minutes if you 
are to win your bet.” 

“Oh, I shall! The Oxenholme stop is dropped this month, so it’s a clear run 
through from here to Carnforth, When we get there we can cut across the 
down metals and take first train somewhere. But as to that we must act as 
circumstances decide. Nerve is the only thing which can see us through.” 

The pair then paced up and down unconcernedly until the train ran in from 
Carlisle, half an hour late, 
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Browne said, “It’s 6.35 instead of 6.5.” 

“So much the better,” said Ferrier: “the extra speed down the fells the guard 
will explain that way. It’s fairly common, I fancy, to make up lost time by a 
little sprint.” 

The huge black engine rounded the curve as gracefully as a swallow, and glided 
into the station. When it came to a standstill the two took up their position 
exactly opposite. The locomotive was the “ Pitt.” 

Ferrier said, “She isn’t the latest type of engine that the company has got; 
but she’ll do, for all that, what no East Coaster ever did yet.” 

“We'll see,” said Browne laconically. He eyed the- driver and the stoker 
carefully and critically. “We shan’t have much trouble there, at all events. The 
stoker is a mere lad.” 

He was indeed little more, though the driver looked a sturdy man of about fifty. 

“Men of straw,” said Ferrier lightly, for that branch of the undertaking 
troubled him little. He himself had the enormous physical development of 
the insane. 

On the up platform was the usual bustle, rattling of trolleys, slamming of doors, 
and finally, after the inevitable silence, the impatient call of the guard’s whistle. 
The critical moment had arrived. 

Ferrier grasped his companion’s arm, and said quietly,—‘‘When the engine 
moves |” 

There was the shrill whistle from the engine, the rush of escaping steam, and 
then the train began to roll slowly out of the station. 

“ Now!” 

They jumped on to the line, crossed the metals in a stride, and clambered up 
the locomotive steps. The fireman was leaning half out of the engine looking at 
the receding platform. ‘Then Browne did the most cowardly thing he had ever 
done in his life: striking from behind, like any skulking footpad, he dealt the 
fireman a furious blow on the head. ‘The lad fell under the stroke like a bludgeoned 
dog, and dropped limply to the floor, where he lay huddled up and motionless. 
Browne turned to help Ferrier, who needed it sorely. The driver, though taken 
unawares, fought with the fury of a wild cat. He struck, he kicked, he bit. He 
was pulled to the floor, where he struggled like a thrown horse, and contrived to 
give Ferrier a vicious kick. This aroused the snakish temper of the maniac: he 
clenched his fist and waited for an opportunity. When it came he drove his fist 
with all his force at the driver’s face. That finished the struggle: the blow would 
have felled an ox. The driver made a purposeless, ineffectual effort to rise, but 
sank back with a moan of pain. The sturdy old fellow ceased struggling, and lay 
where he had fallen. 

“Now,” said Browne breathlessly, “ pull out that lever a little more, or we'll be 
boarded too, if any one saw us jump.” 

Ferrier sprang up and moved the lever: the locomotive answered to the touch 
as a horse to the whip. ‘The ex-engineer touched the little taps, fingered the brass 
stopcocks, essayed the winking pieces of steel: he ran over them as an organist 
might run over the keys of his instrument—their uses came back to his mind like 
a well-remembered lesson. 

Browne lifted the driver and the boy, and “stacked” them in a corner; then 
he reached down the coal-hammer and tucked it under his arm. He took out his 
watch and carefully noted the time. 

Ferrier smiled at this: “I shall take her easily along; the racing doesn’t 
commence until we’re on the summit.” 
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** The driver, though taken unawares, fought with the fury of a wild-cat.” 


They rattled over the network of metals just out of Penrith station; the Eden 
Valley line was seen stretching away to the left, and soon they thundered over the 
Lowther Bridge. Below was the red sandstone drive along which the German 
Emperor had flashed a day or so before, as Lord Lonsdale’s chestnuts whisked 
him to Lowther Castle. A few minutes later there was the long heavy roll 
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through Clifton station, and then began the long climb to Shap. The green 
woods and fields gave place to the bleak fells and stone walls so characteristic 
-0f Westmorland. 

After twenty minutes’ ran they rushed through grey limestone-built Shap. 
About three miles farther on is Shap summit, the highest elevation on the North- 
Western system. The granite works on the right almost mark the commencement 
of the descent, but there is a-.board with “Shap Summit” painted upon it, which 
points out the actual place. When Ferrier’s eyes fell upon it, he touched Browne 
on the arm. Browne hastily pulled out his watch and carefully noticed the time. 
When he shouted “ Right!” Ferrier moved the lever to the full. The engine 
spurted forward in instantaneous response: ‘the race for the record had begun. 

As they ran out of the deep stone cutting, the speed became momently 
greater: when the whole train had felt the effect of the gradient it became terrific. 
The fells on the right, covered with purple heather, swam past the flying train; 
remote objects were seen a moment and were gone, nearer objects were blurred 
and mingled one with another: nothing was distinct. Shap Wells Hotel, set like 
a pink Noah’s Ark in a cut of the hills, was caught sight of for a moment, and 
then vanished behind. Ferrier kept his eyes to the front, now and again glancing 
hopefully, yet anxiously, at Browne, for he knew by the mileposts swimming past 
that the speed was enormous. What he chiefly dreaded was that the signals 
would be against him; but in the distance he could see their arms drooping, as 
though they were evil spirits bestowing unholy benedictions on his fearful flight. 

Terrific as the speed had been as they ran down the breast of the fells, yet 
when they neared Tebay it became awful: the engine literally hurled itself down 
the incline. “ Pitt” trembled and rocked like a penny toy. As the station came 
in sight Ferrier touched the whistle. There was a puff of white steam above, 
but they heard no sound: the roar of the flying mass stunned their ears to the 
exclusion of all else. ‘Tebay drifted past like a grey cloud. 

The driver opened his eyes and glanced round. Probably his more accustomed 
ears had heard the screech of the whistle, and it had aroused him from his 
stupor. He recognised the place, and instinctively glanced at the lever. The 
look of hopeless horror in his eyes was pitiful. He made a wild, desperate effort 
to get up; but Browne swung the coal-hammer in the air and poised it over the 
grey head. There was no mistaking the intention: it was written very large in 
the madman’s calm, impassive figure. The driver sank back, his lips babbling, 
and Browne’s glance returned to his watch. 

Out of Tebay there is a sheer drop down into a gorge on- the left, and at 
the bottom the Lune was foaming; the spurs of the fells on the right jumped 
past as though they were giants playing leapfrog. Through dark cuttings with 
the black dripping rocks scowling above, over embankments with hideous yawning 
depths below, the engine thundered on. “Pitt” seemed to have entered into the 
spirit of the race, and strained her mighty heart to beat the hurrying fingers flying 
round the dial. At the same terrific speed they shuddered through Low Gill and 
Grayrigg. Then down in the valley below was seen the town of Kendal, its blue 
smoke resting like a halo in the still evening air. 

Neither Ferrier nor Browne noticed anything of the country they were passing 
through: Browne kept his eyes on the watch, and Ferrier his to the front. The 
roar, the rattle, the appalling swerves of the engine as it flew round the curves, 
discomposed them not an iota; they were no longer human beings, but automata. 
As they were flying into Oxenholme, the distance signal showed against them, 
and Ferrier clutched his companion by the arm and pointed it out. Browne 
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‘* The distance signal showed against them, and Ferrier clutched his companion by the arm.” 


looked at him inquiringly ; Ferrier’s lips formed a lurid oath. As if in answer 
to the unspoken imprecation, the rigid arm of the semaphore dropped, and 
Ferrier danced for joy. As “Pitt” rounded the curve, the station seemed to 
leap towards them, and Ferrier could see the passengers ranged up against 
the waiting-rooms. He touched the whistle and screeched a prolonged pean 
of triumph; above the roar of the wheels they heard the sound as of a 
singing kettle. 

The speed with which they had run from Shap to Oxenholme must have 
been diminished as they ran upon the level road, but “ Pitt” thundered on past 
farmhouses, orchards, fields, and wayside stations, the shadow of the flying express 
following in the fields like a haunting grey ghost. 

At length the furnaces of Carnforth flamed in the evening sky, and Ferrier 
knew that in a minute or so his record would be made or lost. To disguise his 
anxiety as to the result, he turned to the driver. He had listed gently forward, 
and now lay with his cheek on the floor; his eyes were closed but his lips 
murmured what might possibly be a prayer. His hands were clasped. As Ferrier 
looked his lips ceased their busy mutterings and he lay perfectly quiet; but the 
madman eyed him critically, with the maniac’s all-pervading suspicion, evidently 
suspecting him of “playing ’possum.” His absolute unconsciousness, however, 
reassured Ferrier. The boy lay in his corner, his head nid-nodding with the 
pulsations of the engine, but otherwise motionless. Their genuine unconsciousness 
satisfied Ferrier: he had less to fear at Carnforth. 

He now turned his eyes anxiously to the left, where he expected to see the 


milepost which would end the race. Half a mile from Carnforth he saw the white 
- 
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post spinning towards them. He touched Browne on the arm, and, as the post 
flashed by, he shouted in his ears, “ Finished !” 

Browne minutely took the time, and gravely returned the watch to his pocket. 
Ferrier gave him a long look of mute interrogation, and Browne stretched out his 
hand in answer. Ferrier seized it and wrung it convulsively, with tears of joy in 
his eyes. He knew he had won,—by what time he didn’t care. He only knew 
that if the North-Western did not hold the record before, they certainly possessed 
it now. ; 

He turned to the lever with a light heart and slackened speed, for the chimney 
stacks were now very near. ‘Then he shut off steam, and motioned Browne to the 
hand-brake. Smoothly and calmly “ Pitt” glided into the lighted and crowded 
station. The madman gauged the platform to a nicety, and applied the brake. 
The slow, gliding roll imperceptibly diminished, and, without the least semblance 
of a jerk, the express came to a standstill. 

“Now,” said Ferrier, ‘‘cut across the down metals.” 

An unforeseen accident stopped this carefully considered escape: a heavy 
lumbering goods train backed on the down line, and cut off the retreat that way. 

““No matter,” said Browne, nonchalantly. ‘Do you know, I’d like to see the 
engine that holds the record ; and it doesn’t matter how we get to the other side.” 

The two swung themselves on to the platform as coolly as though they were 
ordinary passengers alighting to stretch their legs, and, heedless of any consequence, 
they gloated over the black and red monster which had hurled them down the 
Westmorland hills with the speed of a thunderbolt. 


The sensation of the first week in September was the discovery that two 
escaped madmen, aided by the unconscious connivance of a young guard new to 
the “run,” had driven the up evening express from Penrith to Carnforth, a distance 
of forty-six miles, in forty-four minutes, and had run the last thirty miles in less 
than eighteen minutes. When the Monday papers appeared, the interest aroused 
was phenomenal. 

The riot at Carnforth station, when the unfortunate passengers who had been 
in the express managed to totter on to the platform, beggars description. ‘The 
station-master, who, of course, was interviewed, says he will never forget the last 
day of August, 1895. 

Nor will Dr. Murdoch. The Railway Company saw to that. 

Whenever Ferrier sees Browne, which, however, is very rarely, he will ask in 
unholy glee, “ Thirty miles in how many minutes ?” 

“Seventeen minutes fifteen seconds. I lost the bet by forty-five seconds.” 

“No matter: you timed /#e record. One hundred and four miles odd per hour. 
L. & N.-W. for ever!” 

Ferrier possesses, as his most cherished treasure, a cheque for £10,000 on the 
Bank of Utopia. 

FRED SWAINSON. 
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T occurs to me that there has not been 
enough London in this chatter of mine. 

I have discoursed on general subjects, and 
for all the local colour I have used, I might 
have been living in Timbuctoo, Whereas 
the picture beneath which this will be printed 
might give you an idea that I was surveying 
the whole city, and in a position to present 
you with a comprehensive report of its 
proceedings. Weil: I dislike being personal 
as much as anybody can, but since we are 
on the subject I may as well inform you 
that the actual attic in which I write 
commands a view of the opposite houses 
only, and that a back view. Nobody could 
be more shut in from the world, more 
severely thrown upon his own resources, than 
I. The case was not always so. If you 
had known me some nine or ten years ago 








my window 
then looked 
on to the roof 
of a_ palace, 
on which were 
flower-beds, 
and nice old 
gentlemen, 
probably emi- 
nent Court 
officials, used 
to go and 
water them, 
the while I 
looked  senti- 
mentally on 
the scene and 
confided to 
myself _pro- 
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found reflections. Also I could look down 
on sentries and hear the incredibly authori- 
tative voices of sergeants changing the 
guard. Also there were one or two occasions 
on which by craning my neck I could see 
the top of the Queen’s parasol. Zhen was 
the time I should have been an author! 
What pictures I might have induced good- 
natured editors to put in the _ illustrated 
papers of me, wearing a simple smoking- 
jacket and smoking a manly clay pipe, my 
expression a happy mixture of homeliness 
and intellect, and, beneath, Her Majesty 
driving, unconscious but wonderfully effective. 
“Eminent authors in undress.” What a 
subject for Number I. ! 





HAVE been led into this regretful con- 

fidence by some pictures I lately saw in 
the .... never mind. They were called 
“Children of Eminent Men,” and the children 
whose photographs I was privileged to see 
were those of an author—authors seem to lend 
themselves to this sort of thing more easily 
than other people. Some years ago a book 
was published called “Authors in_ their 
*Appy’ Omes” or some such title, and in it 
were pictures of this man’s baby’s cradle, 





and that man’s donkey-cart, and t’other 
man’s shooting boots—to show he was a 
sportsman. I remember that I wrote a 
scathing and ironical review of the produc- 
tion in a periodical which rather enjoyed 
explaining such books to themselves, and 
I fondly hoped I had crushed this peculiar 
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excrescence of vulgar vanity in the bud. 
But it seems that my irony was not under- 
stood—a common fate of irony—for lo! 
these eminent men’s children. I suppose 
the idea is that the public, to which nothing 
can be denied, will be deeply affected in 
tracing on the youthful brows a foreshadow- 
ing of the marvellous intellect of papa. But 
what chiefly occurred to me was the injustice 
done to authors who have no children. They 
may have their pipes, their dogs and their 
cats photographed and exhibited in the 
Whatsitsname: but what of that? TZhat 
will not touch the heart of the great domestic 
public: ¢hat will not cause it to send the 
author’s books to an eleventh edition in the 
delightful hope that the sweet children may 
have new rattles or bicycles. I protest it is 
most unfair. As for me, neither children, 
dogs, cats, nor pipes of mine are in demand 
for the delectation of the public eye. So I 
must revenge myself in cold prose, and 
therefore have I told you all about my having 
once lived near a palace. Next month [ 
shall tell you all about my back hair and my 
front teeth. 


O return to London and my deficiencies 
thereanent. I am very sorry, but if I 
remember rightly Mr. Quiller Couch, sitting 
at his Cornish Window, related chiefly what 
he saw in his mind’s eye. And there is 
nothing much to say about London as such 
just now. “The Season” is going on,—it 
will be over when you read this—much to 
my disgust. Not that it makes much differ- 
ence in my habits or social pleasures : it is 
merely the public atmosphere of stereotyped 
amusements and raucous wealth that gets 
on my nerves. As a social philosopher in a 
humble corner I observe that this atmosphere 
is thicker every year. Of course there are, 
and always will be, until Mr. Wells’s hideous 
imaginations of life two centuries hence are 
realised, little sets of people who know and 
amuse one another. But every year, to 
judge by what I see abroad and in the papers, 
and by stories that stray to my lair, there 
seems to be more and more blatant posing 
for advertisement, more and more considera- 
tion of noisy attributes which are irrelevant 
to social life, less and less profession of 
friendship, less and less regard for the 
really social qualities. A chance collection 
of bank-holiday people posing for a photo- 


























grapher is not a good ideal for social life. 
However, Mr. Wells assures us that private 
life is barbarous and destined to pass away : 
he has grounds for the latter belief. For 
me, while I continue to live in a private 
house I should prefer the roof to remain 
on it. It is all a matter of taste, how- 
ever, and perhaps something is disagreeing 
with me. 





ROM the point of view of your causerie 
person the present apathy in politics 
and the total lack of interest in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament are a pity. The 
belief in its intellectual efficacy and _ its 
touch with the serious problems of the time 
—whatever they may be: don’t ask me 
has been waning for a long time. But its 
possibilities as an entertainment survived 
its decay as a serious concern. Lord 
Randolph Churchill in his best days was, 
I think, the last politician to make it really 
amusing. A clever journalist, who is also 
a member, tried hard for a long time to 
stimulate one’s interest in the affair by 
describing the emotions on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s face, and by representing a rough- 
and-tumble fight between some Irish and 
other members as a great national event. 
But it would not do: the game was up. 
The only humorous story which has come 
from the House of Commons for a long 
time is that of an eminent politician hunting 
another out of his seat, and that is not 
a very advanced kind of humour, is it ? 








BELIEVE I read in some newspaper— 

or was it a happy dream?—that there 
exists a society for the extermination of 
sparrows, Why, you may ask, should I 
wish for the destruction of these harmless 
and gaily twittering little birds? Do I not 
know that they destroy the insects which 
prey upon fruit, or perform some other 
useful function in the scheme of things? 
You see, I write from a London attic, and 
there are no fruit trees anywhere near: 
but there are several million sparrows. 
For the last month or two and for the next 
month or two these sparrows have woken 
and will wake me at any hour between 
five a.m. and half-past six. “’Tis sweet 
to be awakened by the lark,” wrote Byron, 
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I doubt in a moment of peculiar insincerity. 
But to have one’s allowance of sleep cut 
down to four or five hours for several 
months in the year is a trifle too lyrical. 





And this bird nuisance is not confined to 
London: I| have been driven out of houses 
in the country by conspiracies of rooks and 
thrushes. The early bird makes the worm 
turn, indeed. Sometimes I fancy that 
the world is becoming a huge aviary and 
the human race is destined to die of 
insomnia. . But this infliction is really 
only part of a large question. Complexity 
of life and thought tends to produce a 
more delicate and more easily irritated 
system of nerves in very many of us. But 
at the same time our so-called civilisation 
does nothing to remove the unnecessary 
irritants to our nerves—on the contrary it 
increases them, as in the case of the 
newspaper-boy fiend, the increase of ad- 
vertisements, and a thousand other abomi- 
nations. The society for the extermination 
of sparrows deserves every support, and 
when it has killed all the sparrows it has 
my permission to exterminate newspaper- 
boys—and newspaper editors to boot. 


AM glad I thought of the newspaper- 

boy fiend: I have intended to use 
strong language about him for some time. 
He is a happy instance of the atrocious 
results of our half-and-half individualism, 
which allows a man to be an unmitigated 
nuisance to his neighbours, and at the same 
time debars his neighbours from their natural 
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remedy of killing 
him. And for 
whose benefit is 
this particular 
nuisance inflicted 
on the community? 
Why, for that of 
the small fraction 
of the population 
which is engaged 
in the pernicious 
business of news- 
papers. There is 
the real “vast 
engine of national 
demoralisation,” 
and for the profit 
of this “press,” 
which spends its 
time in corrupting 
the honesty and 
vulgarising the 
taste of the people, decent citizens are to 
have their ears split and their tempers 
soured and their nerves tortured. It is a 
monstrous anarchy. 








E will turn to more agreeable themes. 

In fact, my little attack of “the 
spleen,” which Frenchmen used to count 
the national vice of the English, has run its 
course. Since I wrote the last paragraph I 
have had a good laugh at a play. The play 
called Wheels within Wheels it was, at the 
Court Theatre. Not, I thought, the best 
play of its author, Mr. Carton—the intrigue 
was rather too thin, and the characters just 
the least bit improbable—but it contained 
some perfectly delightful moments. There 
was a scene in the second act between three 
men—a blatant young vulgarian (Mr. Bour- 
chier), a punctilous prig (Mr. Lewis), and a 
mild-mannered peacemaker (Mr. Dion 
Boucicault), which was one of the funniest 
bits of acting I ever saw. The irascible and 
shouting Mr. Bourchier, the disdainful Mr. 
Lewis, and the expostulating Mr. Boucicault 
were most happily contrasted, and I found 
myself emitting that strange howling noise 
that comes of immoderate laughter. A 
happy moment, and I wish one could have 
such more often. Mow if I were to write 
of eminent people and their offspring, of 
social London, of newspapers, or even of 


sparrows, I should write with a benignant 
and cheerful humour. 


WONDER if our old friend, the 

“catharsis,” by pity and terror, is really 
more valuable than such a laughing fit. In 
the country of the spleen it may be well 
doubted. I have been reading M. 
Jasserand’s “‘ Shakespeare in France,” and 
it is curious to note, in the records he gives 
of early French remarks on England, how 
the charge of excessive melancholy and 
disgust with life again and again recurs. 
The English, said these French observers, 
commit suicide for the slightest. misfortune. 
And that was in days nearer by centuries 
to the England of legendary mirth. Saint- 
Amant, in 1643, speaks of people hanging 
themselves as a refuge from the most trivial 
mishap. La Fontaine : 


**le peu d’amour de la vie 
Leur nuit en mainte occasion.” 


Voltaire said that the English hanged them- 
selves by the dozen in the months of 
November and March, by reason of the 
east wind. Congreve, too, on our side, in his 
answer to Jeremy Collier, takes the excessive 
melancholy and weariness of life in England 
for granted, and he too attributes it to the 
weather. The explanation, one supposes, is 
but half stated ; reaction of climate and race 
is nearer the truth. But the fact really seems 
to be as our critics have put it: we are 
gloomier in general, we smile less easily, we 
worry ourselves more insistently, than the 
children of the South. The gift of taking 
life good-humouredly and enjoying what we 
may is less common among us ; the treasure 
beyond price of a mind at peace is more 
seldom our possession. The difference, no 
doubt, is exaggerated by a mere question of 
manners : the social obligation of a cheerful 
address and a cheerful countenance even 
when the heart is heavy is too little present 
to the English mind as a rule. And for the 
difference, it is well to remember, we have 
our reward : the discontented spirit and the 
self-worrying mind, uncivilised though they 
be, are the signs of a moving and earnest 
people. But as individual men and women 
we pay a price, and we may well sigh for 
the faculty of simple happiness, for the easy 





























smile, for the cheerful heart which “ goes all 
the way ” and rises lightly after sorrow. Your 
true Cyrenaic is a rare bird in England. For 
all of which ‘reasons (and more especially 
when the suicides’ east wind rages, as it did 
last night) a jolly laugh isa valuable catharsis 
for dwellers in London attics. 


SUPPOSE it would be too belated to say 

anything about Zhe Gay Lord Quex. 
I was delayed in my wish to see it because I 
entirely decline to regard a play as a solemn 
business, and to bind myself to go to one on 
a given evening in three weeks’ time, what- 
ever my mood may be. Eventually, however, 
mood and a vacant seat coincided, and I 
saw the play. It is too late, however, for 
me to quack about it for more than a sentence 
or two. I think that an angry bishop had 
this justification for his wrath, that the 
question whether a lady or her maid should 
be “compromised” ,is not an ennobling 
subject for Mr. Pinero’s talent. But the 
bishop had not given himself the opportunity 
of forgetting such points in the enjoyment 
of a most remarkable piece of acting. I 
spoke last month of Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s 
success by hearsay. For an original con- 
ception—outside an actress’s natural métier— 
minutely and consistently carried through, 
the only parallel I can remember of an 
English actress was Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Madame Sans-Géne. The well-meaning, 
high-spirited, common little slut whom Miss 
Vanbrugh expressed so far as I could judge 
without a single flaw, is a novel thing on our 
boards. Polly Eccles was idealised, and had 
no occasion for the peeping small vices. But 
I am drifting into dramatic criticism. I have 
indulged the habit so far because in what I 
said last month of this performance, going 
merely by recollection of the actress’s former 
parts, I credited her only with the gift of 
fun and merry vitality I had noticed—a 
sufficiently rare thing, but a thing chiefly of 
temperament, and not involving the brains 
this part disclosed. And if one drifts into 
criticism one should do full justice. 





NOTICED a point about Zhe Gay 
Lord Quex, which I think has not 
attracted the attention it deserved. I refer 
to the bottle of champagne which appears 
in the “compromising” act. That bottle of 
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champagne was, if I may say so without 
offence, an impossible and absurd thing in 
itself, but a token of great humanity and 
power of intellectual condescension on the 
part of the author. I imagine he said to 
himself: “ Modlesse oblige. It is a part of 
the fundamental conception of life held by the 
great British public that no immorality can 
exist without champagne, Barristers, when 
they have the chance, invariably impress its 
significance of guilt on juries; juries in- 
variably respond to the impression. I know 
that a lady, however sentimental, would not 
induce her maid, especially a maid engaged 
for one night, to cozen a bottle of champagne 





out of the butler for herself to remind a lover 
of past times withal. I know further that 
the year of a champagne is even more im- 
portant than the brand, and that at an 
interval of ten years the same champagne 
could not be repeated. But the great public, 
knowing less of champagne than it suspects 
of it, insists that at any time and in any 
place if morality is threatened champagne 
must appear. It demands champagne, and, 
odds bobbits and buskins, champagne it 
shall have!” The soliloquy moves me 
strangely ; it #zwst have been spoken. But 
it is difficult to account quite satisfactorily 
for this idea of the English public. Why 
should it connect this joyous and (when it 
is good) comparatively innocent wine with 
wickedness? True, champagne is expensive, 
but so are orchids and ortolans—blameless 
things. True, it foams and bubbles up, but 
so does lager beer, which is never paraded 
before a jury. I feel sure that when I have 
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solved this and certain other kindred 
questions, I shall be able to play upon the 
public as Paderewski upon the piano, and 
I shall make writing honoured by an 
enormous fortune. 





DO not think we should quarrel with the 
bottle of champagne. It is part of that 
useful, if not beautiful, symbolism which 
the drama has always used. Just as in old 
French comedy marquises were always 
ridiculous, and in old English citizen hus- 
bands were always mistaken in their wives, 
so in later English drama the baronetcies of 
villains, the white dress of innocence, the 
sombre dress of persecution, and the cham- 
pagne of guilty intrigue have been ready 
and convenient methods of enlightening an 
audience. It is rather a pity, I think, that 
the contemporary idea of imitating real life, 
in which baronets are not always bad nor 
white-robed damsels innocent, is causing 
this easy symbolism to disappear. 


WONDER if Mr. Whistler thought of 
that when he lately revived the idea of 
the bad baronet. His book “ The Baronet 
and the Butterfly” has two aspects which 
appeal to me. One, of course, is the serious 
and important achievement—a real service 
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to painters—of establishing the artist’s right, 
if he be willing to pay for it, of refusing to 
surrender his work to a quarter unpleasing 
to him. The other aspect is Mr. Whistler’s 
rebuke to our habit of saluting success 
whenever we find it, and whether or no we 
appreciate or understand it, and treating the 
successful man with invariable pomp and 
respect. It is a branch of snobbishness. 
There are people—and otherwise amiable 
and enlightened people—who are hat in 
hand to success of any kind. Now the 
general mass of people is, of course, as 
incompetent now as it was ten years ago, 
to understand that Mr. Whistler is a great 
artist, or why he is great. Moreover, it has 
little or no regard for a great artist as such. 
But having learned that Mr. Whistler is 
successful, that he earns large amounts of 
money by his painting and so forth, at once 
it takes off its hat and regards him with 
a stare of serious respect. Whereupon 
Mr. Whistler, properly contemptuous and 
annoyed, flings back this respect by 
publishing a book full of flaunts and jeers 
and irresponsible chaff. But the respect 
will persist. The public stares and starts ; 
but you whisper, “He often gets a 
thousand pounds for a picture,” behind 
your hand, and lo! the serious respect 
comes back to its engaging countenance, 
and “The Baronet and the Butterfly” is 
forgotten. 
G. S. STREET. 
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address to the Managing Director, 


A.B. CYCLE C0., Ltd., 69 & 60, Chancery Lane, Holborn, W.C. 


Vv 
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De LARUE & Go's FOUNTAIN Pens 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” (eatenTep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-or Valve. 











ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLUID PHNCIL, (Patented) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ “  HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 








DE LA RVD EB’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 


a HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 
a/ >>. Secure from Dust and Evaporation. 


\) THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE | 
Sil. shoving Oates. Prices ... ... from 2/ 6 to 45/- 





INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. 








ALSO TILE 


me WViLET”..WRITING. INKS 


Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 








SsoLD BY ALI STATIONERS. 
Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, EC. 
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HITCHING’S *%. BABY CARS. 


LONDON 2 LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 


28, ST. CEORCE’S PLACE, HYDE PARK CORNER 
Works—DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL; LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. 
LIVERPOOL (72) ccio Streer. 
: ; 
Bankers—CITY BANK, Ltd.; CAPITAL & COUNTIES BANK. 


Under the Patronage of H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


WITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 
Wigh Grade Baby Carriages in the World, faving Special 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 
Pictorial Sheets Post Free. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HITCHING, LONDON.”’ Telephone: ‘‘ 2543, GERRARD.” 


A Medium Mild Indian Cigar, 3d. each. 


‘Flor de Dindigul’ 


FLOR DE DINDIGUL CIGARS, 
ios. per Box of 50; 

CIGARET TES, 
8s. per Box of 100. Carriage Paid. 


FROM 


BEWLAY & CO., 


Smporters, 
49°, STRAND, London. 
Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 


The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Go., Ltd., is published by 
special permission of the Russian Court. 
‘‘Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘* Sirs,— Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 
































Your Appearance 


and your comfort depend largely 
on bright eyes, healthy eyelids, and 
beautiful Sgn If anything is 
wrong with eyes, eyelids, or eye- 
lashes, send to Stephen Green, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for little 
book on “How to Preserve the 
Eyesight.” This tells of SINGLE- 
TON'’S EYE OINTMENT, a cure 
for all eye troubles, having 300 
years’ reputation. Suppli in 
stoneware pots for 2s. by all 
Chemists and Stores. 














BENG ER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc.. everywhere. 


ge? ——— Razyp 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. ‘ NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING 














REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


Black Handle cat i % 5/6 Kropp’s Duplex Strop Bis nF: sla 76 
lWwory Handle : a a ae 7/6 Kropp’s Strop Paste ; ease 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- Kropp’s Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 








Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ SHAVER’S KIT & OUTFIT,” sent post free. Wholesale: OSBORNE, CARRETT & Co., London W. 
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THE 1899 MODEL 


“HAMMOND” Typewriter 


THE MACHINE of the Period and for All Time. 





Constructed to withstand UNUSUAL HARD USACE 
ONE Machine for All Languages. 
Any Size and Style of Type. 
Permanently Correct Alignment. 
Uniform Imprint. 
BACK SPACE KEY for Corrections. 


Particulars and Specimens sent Free. Machines on Approval. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


50, Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. 
Glasgow Agency: 27, ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE. 


Write for Address of our nearest Branch Office or Agency. 





Foo?T’s 


PA ghvinded rnonn Ss 





THE BOTTOM IS AS ACCESSIBLE 
AS THE TOP. 


They open in the front, and are fitted with sliding drawers, 
which allow the various articles of dress and toilet to be kept 
entirely separate, and enable the things in any part of Trunk 
to be got at instantly, without confusion or disarrangement of 
contents. The desideratum of every Traveller, Tourist, etc. 
Made in various sizes of Compressed Cane, Wood Fibre, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Trunk Catalogue. 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 





PIAA IIIS A IIIS SSS L bee 


““A Mechanical Achievement.” - 
ROSS’ PATENT PRISMATIC =~ 
Hav BINOCULAR ;— 
FTTtttT GLASSES.... i 
Combi . 

GREAT POWER x PORTABILITY, oo 
with Perfect Rigidity & Exquisite Definition. ~— 


Four sizes, magnifying 6, 8, 10, & 12 times. ore 
PRICE LISTS FREE. q 








cy, 
~~ 
= 


111, New Bond Street, LONDON, W.  {-_ 
3 and 31, Cockspur St., Charing Cross. 


ESTABLISHED 1830 t 


{arse = 










WILL NOT POLISHING A 
FINGER- PLEASURE! 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 





Also NON-MRRCURIAL PLATE POWDER— unsurpassed in quality 
STEPHENSON RROS.. BRADFORD. 





INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patvon—THE ou EEN. 


Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & co. 


It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. o+ £10 20.0 
Life Subscription for one vote .. oe ae Sy 


Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. 


It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 


Annual Subscription for two votes SRer Swe 
Annual Subscription for one vote as 01 6 


HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 





ancaster’s Cameras, (yin so. 








Catalogues op 


Free... 





Hand Cameras ~ - 
Stand Cameras ~ - 
Film Cameras - 


J. LANCASTER & SON, Colmore hee, Birmingham. 


10/6 to £20. 
21/- to £50. 
21/- to £10. 














ws a a a wee oe Ce) 





—=_ 


o Ww we 
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=— THE 


WV 


SS SUCCESSION OF Fooos © 


“WHICH NOURISHMENT Surrep To THE CHANGING DIGESTIVE POWERS rom BIRTH UPWARTS. 


The “Allenbarys” Milk Food N@f Specially adapted to the first three months of life. 


Te ones Fail 


Food He2 Similarly adapted to the second three months of life. 
Food Nes Is adapted to, and has proved all that can be desired 


for Infants after five or six months of age. 








KEATINCS 
POWDER 

















A GARMENT worth 10/9 

oS ee le 

- MATHER’S 
NIGRINE, 


A Jet Black Marking Fluid, for marking 
THE Linen, Cotton, etc. Will not injure 

the most delicate Fabrice. Every 
3ottle guaranteed. Of all Stationers, 
Chemists, and Stores, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 


and 5s, per Bottle. Sample sent on 
WASH receipt of 13 Stamps. Manufactured by 
W. MATHER, Ltp., 
Dyer Street, MANCHESTER, 


























Varicose VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted, 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harinful. 

“Varix,”’ all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


EST° 1833 38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
















INSIST ~2-",.. 


your 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERED 


Substitute 
for Leather. 


Equal in Appearance and 


HALF THE PRICE, 


Write for nearest Agent to 
WM. E. PECK & Co. :tncorporated) 


8, BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 




















OLDRIDGE’S 


BALM OF COLUMBIA®:™ HAIR 


“svisai THE OLDEST AND BEST HAIR-RESTORER. 


Will be found a_superior article for BEAUTIFYING, STRENGTHENING, or RESTORING the HAIR, 
WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHES, and preventing them from turning grey. 


The first application stops the hair from falling off, makes the scalp clear and clean, and causes the hair to 
assume a beautiful wavy appearance. For Ladies’ and Children’s hair it is unrivalled, it being a vegetable 
preparation, and free from anything of an objectionable nature. 

The BALM (unlike those articles which give a superficial age afterwards making the hair dry and harsh) 

t 


acts gradually and permanently on the skin and roots, bracing 


the highest vigour and elasticity to the hair. 


e fibres, promoting the growth, and imparting 


3/6, 6/-, and 11/- per Bottle, of all Chemists and Drug Stores, or sent post free from— 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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ENCLAND AND WALES. 
Hovis All Roads, 
Cycle Map ‘¢Its food value is double that of bread Hills,Towns, 
and made from ordinary wheaten flour.” and 
Guide. Distances. 
pra: LANCET. eas 
In 8 Sections. 6d. per Section. 
Sek se ERR! | 
cman Promotes Digestion. 
Over 3,000 ak en : Sold at all 
Places ” Suen ‘tne leat, and we will refund your. || C. C. Free 
to “Tr centdenes. Ws wil ane tant te Inflating 
t Bread is baked better in future. Stations. 
Stay ot. THE HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., Ltd., sine 
Ts MACCLESFIELD. Or direct from 
Macclesfield, 
Bound in Cloth. 6 Stamps. 


THE 


RALEICH 


eo DINERS 


Is the most 
expensive 


secase is | Where and How to Dine in London. 
a solid steel 


ge and is 


reakable. 
That's why The World says: “In the multitude of restau- 
Do you rants there is bewilderment; and the need of a 
Value your qualified and trustworthy guide must have been 
Neck ? often felt of late among the ever-growing army of 
their patrons. Such a counsellor has now pre- 


sented himself in the person of Colonel Newnham- 
Davis, who, having seen London restaurant-life 
thoroughly, and seen it whole in the interest of 
The Fall Mall Gazette, for which he recently 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. acted as a kind of epicure-errant, has preserved 


his gastronomic gleanings in an extremely amusing 
Call upon the nearest, and inspect our | 204 instructive little =r $ 
many valuable Specialities; they The Observer says: ‘It was certainly a happy 
will interest you. thought to produce this volume. It is as welcome 
as it is novel.” 











London one 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Catalogues post free stem _ 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO., Ltd., | London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta 
NOTTINGHAM. Street, W.C. 
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“What’sina Name? 


A Rose by ony other Name would 
Smell as Sweet,” 





But there is only one Name for the 
Original and Best 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


and that is 


ROSES 


Do not accept Imitations. 

JULY 31 is the last 
day for receiving Advertise- 
ments for the SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the Manager, 
‘Pall Mall Magazine,”’ 
18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 








Every one should use 


SWAN 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, & 25/- 


UP TO 18 CUINEAS, POST FREE. 
For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink 
Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed, whenever 
a Pen is necessary, use only the “ SWAN.” 





The most prolific writers of the day 
pronounce it ‘‘ A PERFECT PEN.’’ 
Time and constant work effect no change in this 
wonderful Pen, the use of which will contribute 
immeasurably to Celerity and Comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. 


Avail yourself of the first opportunity to 
try a ‘*‘SWAN.” 


ComPLete ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 95a, Regent St.. W.. LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO’S, 37, Avenue de |’Opéra, PARIS. 
And of all Stationers. 
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BIRD’S CusTARD Powoer 


makes a perfect high-class Custara at Ls 
minimum of-cost and trouble. Used ! 
all the leading Soenees of the Sout 
Kensington School of kery. Invalu 
able also for a nme hige of Sweet Dishes, 
recipes for which accompany each packet. 


The Edison- Bell Standard Phonograph. 


Ne se eae DAAAAAAAAAAA ADADAA AAA AAA dddedta de ddd itd edd tetde ddd dette hte tte de idde de de ttnte tata tet te de tedden dade te tntndn ted) 


te of te 
FOR 
YACHTS, 


GARDEN 











ts fof 


Can now be 
PARTIES, 
SHOOTING Bought at 
BOXES, from 


SEA-SIDE 

HOUSES, 
An Invaluable 

Entertainer. | 


bt 





£6-6-0 











fau Dealers; direct from the Patentees— 
THE EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Limited, 
39, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.; 
Or from their Branches, EDISONIA, Ltd., STRAND, and CHEAPSIDE. 





By its use you can record the voices and musical performances of your friends, which can be reproduced in after years, 
A Perfect Substitute for the Shorthand Writer. 
BEWARE OF UNAUTHORISED MACHINES INFRINGING THE COMPANY’S PATENT RIGHTS. 





N.B.- 
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SOMETHING NEW 


IN WRITING CABINETS. 


Stone’s ** Bureau” Cabinets. 





Containing every requisite for Letter filing and 
Correspondence. 


No. 931, as illustration, £2 12 0. 
HANDSOMELY MADE IN RICH BROWN OAK THROUGHOUT. 
athin. high x 2rjin. wide x rojin. back to front. 


May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or 
Stationer, or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 


Write for complete Illustrated Catalogue of New and 
Artistic Time-Saving Specialities. 







your new bodice. 


ST Cofeld 
Dress Shields 


have a world-wide reputation 
earned by their absolute, un- 
questioned superiority 


» SEAMLESS, ODORLESS, ELASTIC, 
EASILY WASHED. 


They will not wrinkle, chafe or rip, and are 
Guaranteed Waterproof. No othe: shields 
have these advantages. 

CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
8 Bradford Ave., Redcross St., London, E.C. 


SEESELEESELESESELESEEEEEL SESS 


SIFFTTFIFFFFFFFFFFFFTFTSSTFTFFFSFTS 


a 








To Soften Hard Water 


USE 


MAIGNEN’S 


PATENT 


“ANTI-CALCAIRE™ 


POWDER. 


QUITE HARMLESS & INEXPENSIVE. 
Nothing present in it to cause any injury to the Skin or 

to Clothes."—J. NAPIER, PUBLIC er ae hey H. 

Sold in Tins with printed directions, 2d., & 3/6 each. 
SEND FOUR PENNY STAMPS FOR Ss. ieee TIN. 


MAICNEN’S FILTRE RAPIDE & ANTI-CALCAIRE CO., 
Limited, 








15, GREAT MARLROROUGH ST., LONDON, W. 








TYPEWRITERS 


For = HIRE, or EXCHANGE, 
at Half Makers’ 
Prices. 

Sent on Approval. 
Easy Terms. 
MACHINES PURCHASED 

also REPAIRED. 


2 MSS. Typewritten from 10d, 
per 1000 words. 


TAYLOR'S, 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


(Established 1884). 
And at 61, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
























oo 


90 & 92, NEW OXFORD 8T., 









i) 35, PICCADILLY, Manchester. 
89, BOLD STREET, 


ILKLEY COUCHES. 


——e—es 


London, 
7, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, London, S.W. 
LBION STREET, Leeds. 


eee" 





» LEVESON & SONS’ Invavio Guairs Ano Garriaces. 


Spinal Couches, Bed-Rests, Leg-Rests, Reading Stands, Bed-Tables, 
description of Furniture for the Use of Invalids~ oR 


Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


LEVESON’S STANHOPE CAR. 


W.C. Special Design. 





LEVESON’S \\\ 
MAIL CARS 


ILLUSTRATED 
. BOOK OF PRICES 
- POST FREE. 
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TORPID LIVER 
























































SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
pleasantly, permanently, and unfailingly 
pig Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency 
ilious “om Pale and Sallow Skin, 
po nagar 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 





in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 

In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 


Be sure of having SOZODONT. 





All Headaches instantly Cured 


or Money Refunded. 





Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water, 
If three doses do not cure any head- 

d. ache, no matter how 
caused, send the bottle 






1 to us, saying where ob- 
= tained, AND WE WILL 
Al_ONCE REFUND 
THE PRICE. Trialbottle, post ya 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/l4 and 
2/3), sola by many chemists, ork, \ 
obtained to order by almost all.) “€ 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C, Insist on full name:— 












Emerson’s BROMO-SEL TZER: 
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Che Leading Writing Machine 























SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER. 





Durability. The daily experience of thousands of users demonstrates that the 
coe eo «40s SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER is the most durable machine 
on the market. 


Simplicity. THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER is a machine of simple 


Prd vores ne ctheemaaitd iba parts, so accurately assembled that it is the greatest achievement 
88 a ella os of the age in writing machines. 


It is Mechanically Superior to all others. 





ee 


» SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ART CATALOGUE. 


Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo., 14 Gracechurch $t., London. 


THE LONDON SHOE COMPARY. 


Makers to H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE and the Principal Courts of Europe. 
TERMS CASH. Write for Price List, containing 260 Illustrations, post free. TERMS CASH. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. SINGLE PAIRS SOLD. 


Goods sent on approbation to any address in Great Britain. Oarriage paid on British Letter Orders only ; but not on approbation parcels. 
A New Invention. 





P50 PRD DPD Pa Ca SD 


































No. 930, 


“Shooco' Tree 16/0 


No. 950, 


24/9 











(PATENTED). 
\ \ Price 1/8 per pair. 
) Self-Adjusting cove anaasti becca 
Gents’ Kid Calf Golosh, Smart, Yi, Ladies’ or Gents’ Kid Leg, Calf Golosh, Lace Boot, 
dium, or ie Toe, Lace or Button. Smart or Medium Toe. 





Gents’. 


No. 939, 


22/9 


Made of Best Solid Hard Wood ; 
highly Polished. 
Quote size of Boot worn when ordering. 
Remittance, including full Postage, 












must accompany each order, 
alt Kid, Whole Patent Golosh ; a 4d. extra on Ladies’ Trees. Naval Officers’ Boot, Calf Kid, Blacking 
also to Lace, with Smart or Medium Toe. Gd. ,, 5, Gents’ ,, Leather Golosh. 


City Warehouse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse: 1146 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Address—Department A, and ALL LETTERS MUST BE SENT TO THE CITY WAREHOUSE. 
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To Get Best Results in Photography 
Use Marion’s Plates and Papers. 
THE SWALLOW HAND GAMERAS | THE PRESTO GAMERA. Loaded 








For 6 Plates, 33x 23, 8/- with Film for 24 Exposures, 1} x1}, and 

mag? i Sash 21/. 26). Carrier for 4 Plates. 10/8 post free. 

wae tse PANAK. A New Sensitizing Solution, can 

y» 12 4, 43x12, Stereoscopic, 40/- be applied with a brush to Cards, Paper, 

,, 30 Cut Flat Films, 4} 3}, 50/- Silk, etc. 2/6 per bottle. 

5) 12 Plates, 44x 3}, with R.R. Lens and | MAARION’S NEW QUIGK PRINT 
Focussing Arrangement, 80/- | PAPER, Can be developed by Gas-light. 





MARION & CO., 22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT that where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has 
been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable 
instances, PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS, ‘Its effect upon 
any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN 
REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. As a nursery medicine 
the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is INVALUABLE. As a GENTLE 
APERIENT and a CORRECTIVE in cases of any sort of over- 
indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is ALL 
that is NEEDFUL to RESTORE FRESHNESS and VIGOUR. In 
cases of NERVOUS HEADACHE and DEBILITY it is especially 
useful, and should be taken IN ALL CASES where persons suffer 
from a SLUGGISH CONDITION of the LIVER, 


CAUTION. —8es tho capsule is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ Without it, you have a WORTHLESS IMITATION. 
ApS FOR tu, 
HAND THE 
| (CAMERAS / srereosec 
| STEREOSCOPIC 

COMPANY, 
106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., ano 54, cheapsipe, E.c. 


STRAINED Distressing Headache, Indigestion, Simulated Neuralgia, and Nervous De- 
pression, are frequently caused by some Peculiarity of the Vision, which 


can at once be overcome by the use of proper glasses. See 


“OUR EYES,” 


by Jonn BrowninG, F.R.A,S., F.R.M S., President of the British Optical 
Association, etc. (now in its Eighteenth Edition), price 1s,; or consult, 
3 free of charge, 
VR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 


63, STRAND, LONDON. 
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is the last 
day for receiving Advertise- 
ments for the SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the Manager, 


JULY 31 


“Pall Mall 
18, Charing Cross 
London, W.C. 


Magazine,” 
Road, 


MELLIN 
FOOD 


FoR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


2, Mountain View, 
Uprer Bancor, NortH WALEs, 
September 16th, 1898. 
Messrs. ME tt1n’s Foop, Ltp.,— 

Dear _Sirs,—I beg to enclose you a photo of 
our boy Deiniol Peris, which was taken before he 
was quite ro months old, He has been brought up 
7 Mellin’s Food and milk. Before he was 
6 months old he weighed 264 lbs. He had his first 
birthday on July 21st, and up to now he has not 
been ill half an hour. He is, as you will sce, a 
| 4 true picture of health and contentment. 


Yours very ey ORGAN. 
Mellin's Food when prepared is 
Similar to Breast Milk. 


Small size bottle sent post free for 1/6. 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 











FIRST in 1900; 
DUNIOP _JYRES | 


FOREMOST ever since. 


Handsomely Illustrated Booklet,— 
“All About Dunlop Tyres for 
1899,” sent gratis and post free on 
application. 








The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co., Ltd., 
Alma Street, Coventry. 








160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 















RED WHITE . BLUE 


French Coffee. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In Making, use Rather Less Quantity, it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


August 1899. 
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THE LEAGUE OF MERCY. 





Patron of the League and Sobereign of the Order: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Grand President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Zadp Grand President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Hon. Treasurer: SIR HENRY BURDETT, K.C.B. 
Hon. Secretaries: LORD WOLVERTON, DR. W. J. COLLINS, MR. J. HARRISON. 
Registrar: COLONEL KNOLLYS. 





ffice :—29, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
The League of Mercy is Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


HE purpose for which the League has been 
established is to promote the welfare and further 
the objects of the Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund 
for London, and in every way, but especially by 
encouraging personal service on the part of large 
numbers of persons, to advance the interests and 
contribute towards the adequate maintenance of 
Hospitals and other institutions for the relief of 
sickness and suffering, especially those institutions 
which are supported by voluntary subscriptions. 

In connection with the League an Order called 
‘The, Order of Mercy" has been instituted ; and 
distinguished personal service rendered to the League 
or otherwise in connection with the especial purposes 
for which the League has been established may be 
recognised by the bestowal of this Order. 


CONSTITUTION. 

The League consists of the Patron and Sovereign 
(Her Majesty the Queen), a Grand President (His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales), a Lady Grand 
President (Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales), 
Presidents, Lady Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Lady 
Vice-Presidents, Members, Lady Members, Associates 
(both gentlemen and ladies), the Honorary Treasurer, 
and the Honorary Secretaries. In order to carry 
out the purposes for which the League of Mercy has 
been formed, the whole of London and the Home 
Counties have been divided into about a hundred 
Districts. The boundaries of each District are as 
nearly as possible those of the several Parliamentary 
Divisions. For each of these Districts one President 
and one Lady President has been, or will be ap- 
pointed. Each District is divided into not more than 
thirty Sub-Districts, and to each of these Sub- 
Districts the President and the Lady President have 
assigned, or will respectively assign, one Vice-Presi- 
dent and one Lady Vice-President. With each Vice- 
President and with each Lady Vice-President there 
will be associated not more than twenty Members, 
gentlemen or ladies as the case may be. Each 
Member and Lady Member undertakes to secure 
every year at least twenty subscribers (to be called 
Associates) of One Shilling and upwards to the 
Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund for London, 


THE ORDER. 

The Order will be conferred by Her Majesty the 
Queen, on the Presentation of His Royal Highness, 
as a reward for personal services only, and such 
services must have been gratuitously rendered in con- 
nection with the relief of sickness, suffering, poverty, 
or distress, Subject to the foregoing essential con- 
dition, but not otherwise, Chairmen of the Com- 
mittees of Hospitals who have actively held that 
office for at least ten years, founders and benefactors 
of important hospitals and other institutions for the 
relief of sickness and suffering, persons who have 
gratuitously rendered the required services to the 
League for five years at least, and persons giving 
gratuitous services, which shall render them worthy 
in the judgment of the Grand President, are eligible 
to receive the Order. 

The Order consists of a red cross surmounted 
by the Prince of Wales’ Feathers, and having in the 





centre a group of figures representing ‘‘ Charity,” by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and suspended by a riband in 
the case of a gentleman, and by a riband tied ina 
bow in the case of ladies. 


MEETINGS. 

A Grand Meeting will be held annually, at such 
time and place as the Grand President shall appoint, 
at which the Grand President, the Lady Grand 
President, the Presidents, the Lady Presidents, 1,000 
representative Vice-Presidents, and 1,000 representa- 
tive Lady Vice-Presidents will be invited to attend. 

An annual meeting of the Presidents will be held 
in November of each year, at which the work of the 
League in the different Districts and Sub-Districts 
will be discussed. 

Each Vice-President, and each Lady Vice-President 
will summon a meeting in February of the Members 
and Lady Members respectively associated withthem, 
at which a statement of the work of the Sub-District 
during the previous twelve months will be submitted. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Presidents and Lady Presidents, and Vice-Presi- 
dents and Lady Vice-Presidents, will contribute an 
annual subscription to the League; Members and 
Lady Members will not be required to subscribe ; 
but to become an Associate a subscription of One 
Shilling a year or upwards is requisite. 

It is arranged that Associates’ subscriptions shall 
be’devoted wholly (and undiminished by any expenses 
of the League) to the benefit of the Hospitals. 

It has been felt that very many persons who are 
unable to give largely, would gladly make some 
small contribution to the Hospitals. It is hoped, 
however, that Members and Lady Members will find 
no difficulty in obtaining twenty, or more, Associates, 
who will be only too pleased to do their part in 
helping by small subscriptions to relieve the wants 
of the sick poor. There is a moral duty imposed 
upon every individual to give, according to his 
means, towards the alleviation of the sufferings of his 
less fortunate neighbours; and it is to be remem- 
bered that the London Hospitals are available, and 
are used, not only by the poor of London itself, but 
that many distressing cases of accident and illness 
from surrounding districts daily enter their wards. 

Moreover, the whole country owes a debt of 
gratitude to the London Hospitals, seeing that the 
Medical profession is to a large extent recruited from 
the Medical Schools attached to several of the Hos- 
pitals, and thus all classes receive, although perhaps 
indirectly, considerable benefit from the Institutions 
which, through the medium of the League of Mercy, 
they are asked to support. 

The League of Mercy, besides augmenting the 
resources of the London Hospitals, will, it is hoped, 
form a complete organisation whereby the personal 
services of many who are willing to assist in succour- 
ing the sick and injured, but who have hitherto been 
unaware of how to volunteer this aid, may be en- 
listed, and, by thus co-ordinating the work of distinct 
and scattered agencies and opening new fields of 
activity to the benevolent who have time to spare, 
secure that double blessing which is the especial 
grace of works of Mercy. 
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THE BOYS’ HOME, 


REGENTS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 








OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


THE Boys’ Home was founded in 1858 for the maintenance and training of 
Destitute Boys unconvicted of Crime. It was the first of such institutions in London 
certified under the “ Industrial Schools Act.” 


Destitution is the prime condition of a boy’s admission. Strictly excluding those 
convicted of crime, as cases more suitable for a Reformatory, the Institution aims at the 
prevention of crime, by providing a Happy Home and careful Training for unprotected 
orphans, and those liable to be led astray. None are received under 10 years of age. 


The boys live under the care of a Superintendent, Matron, and assistants; they 
are lodged, fed, clothed ; receive a good elementary education and religious instruction 
on the principles of the Church of England, and are trained in the fear and love 
of God. 


The “half-time” school system is adopted, so as to admit of the scholars being 
from the first initiated in industrial work. They are taught to make, mend, and 
wash their own clothes, to cook their own meals, and to do the work of the Home. 
In addition the following trades are carried on—Carpentry, Woodchopping, Tailoring, 
Shoemaking, and Printing. There is also a Band of brass and reed instruments. 


When fit, the boys receive a good start in life; some are encouraged to emigrate, 
some pass into the military bands, others follow trades or domestic service. With 
those placed out, a constant intercourse is kept up, and Zhe Budget, an annual 
newspaper, is sent to any old boy, in whatever part of the world he may be. 


The Institution is under Government Inspection, and is reported upon yearly. 
A register of all cases since the foundation of the Home is kept, and is open 
to Subscribers. 


It is particularly to be noticed that, for the admission of boys, there is no 
voting system. Each application is carefully examined by the Committee. Patrons 
securing the admission of a boy into the Home are usually expected to contribute 
towards his maintenance, if able to do so, in order that the benefits of the charity 
may be as widely spread as possible. 


Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for this good work. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 

J give and bequeath to the Trustees for the time being of The Boys’ Home Industrial 
School, in Regent’s Park Road, London, the sum of Pounds, 
to be paid out of such part of my Personal Estate as I can legally charge with the 
payment of the same, and to be applied by the said Trustees towards carrying on the 
charitable designs of the aforesaid School. 








Bankers—MEssrs. COUTTS & CO., 59, Strand. Secretary—Mr. HERBERT JAMES. 
Treasurer—GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Esq., 7, Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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Acme Insurance 
Company, Ld. 


HOUSEHOLDERS! 














Insure a 


FIRE and se 
yy, your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 








DURING HEALTH 
PROTECT YOUR INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 


ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 
| 

















For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Lid., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 






















terete 2 MILK 
‘*Excellent, of great value.’’— Lancet. 
SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, wserncaeon | 


URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 











“THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA.” 


ce Shipwrecked Dyariners’ Society. 


Over HALF A MILLION Persons Relieved since 1839. 





The rescued sailor, fisherman, etc., instantly cared for on the spot and sent home; the widow, 


orphan, etc., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; the distressed seafarer of every 
grade charitably assisted. 





CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron—H.M. THE QUEEN (since 1839). Chairman o f Committee—Admiral E. 8. ADEANE, C.M.G. 


Secretary—G, E. MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Telegrams—‘‘ Shipwrecked, London.” 











ADVERTISERS 
whose object it is to reach the AFFLUENT 


WHEREVER ENGLISH IS SPOKEN 


cannot do better than make use of 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 




















Scale of Charges 

and all other Particulars 
can be had on application 
to Advertisement Manager, 


18, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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“,.-.“"No Better Food.”—pr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E,&. 


Pure : 


ITY FS Gocoa,| 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary to obtain the right Cocoa, 7z.; 


Fry’s—Pure—Concentrated. 








CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 


STRAND, W.C. 
£15,000 Required Annually from Voluntary Sources. 





Requires Urgent Help. 





Donations and New Annual Subscriptions urgently required and gratefully received by 
the Bankers, Messrs. DRUMMOND, or the Secretary, ARTHUR E. READE. 








MARTELL’S te 
THREE STAR 
oe nelir BRANDY 











aS NESTLE 'S : 
e. THE. BEST OF FOO » 
ALL FOODS for E 


Ze J 77 INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 4 
E R = S C 0 T C y VERY NOURISHING AND apeinyor 3 

oh Celebrated Sweet for Children), ~ ; owe Alaa pd nAniie 4 
IN THE TIME OF WEANING. — 
Sample Tin and Pamphlet, with Testimony of thé 
Highest Medical Authorities, sent free on application to 
H. NESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4 
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